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VOL. VII. RICHMOND, 


SPAIN: 


HER HISTORY, CHARACTER AND LITERATURE. VUL- 
GAR ERRORS-——THEIR EXTENT AND SOURCES. 


In the March number, we announced our inten- 
tion to follow up the commentary there made upon 
the work of Navarrete, by a notice of some of the 
prejudices, current in our country, with regard to 
the Spanish literature, character, and history. In 
so far as the tenacity is concerned with which 
men cling to their opinions, it matters little whe- 
ther they are sound or unsound, and we are conse- 
quently aware, that to attack the established habits 
of thought which a community may have adopted, 
may be deemed presumptuous, notwithstanding the 
facility with which those habits may be proven to 
be unjust and irrational. We have however given 
more attention than the mass of our readers, to the 
subject now before us, and our opportunities of ac- 
cess to means of accurate information, have been 
more frequent than those usually enjoyed. Tor 
the sake of American taste and criticism, if for no 
other reason, we are desirous that certain errors 
should be corrected. No individual in society, is 
too humble to deserve an advocate, when wronged, 
and with much less propriety can the same right 
be denied to 2 nation—for, it is unquestionably the 
interest of the whole family of commonwealths, 
that the true position of each of its members should 
be fairly and thoroughly understood. With this 
view, we present what follows to the consideration 
of our readers. We can make it nothing but an 
outline of what might be said on the subject—but, 
even in its narrow limits, it may not fail to pro- 
mote its end. 

The admirable work of Mr. Prescott affords an 
epoch, from which, if we mistake not, will hereaf- 
ter be dated a most important change in public and 
literary opinion. We do not confine ourselves to 
Spanish literature, in making this observation. It 
is but lately, in this country, that we have allowed 
ourselves, in our literature, to leave our own terri- 
tory, and go beyond our own times. England, our 
good mother, with a common language, has indoc- 
trinated us after her own fashion. If we have 
glided over the polished pages of Dr. Robertson, 


we have been content to be edified with the glories 


of England, as set forth in the life, and times, and 


contests of Charles V. If we have gone, with | gested, on all occasions, by the simple mention of 
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soieepeamnanetie — 


| Madonna, saint and shepherdess—the features of 


lcareer. As in the paintings of the master, who 
gave to every female face upon his canvass—alike 
| ~ 

| his lady-love—so, in all the history that Britain 
| has taught us, we have seen, glimmering through 
‘the cloud of fact and circumstance, the white cliffs 
| of Albion—always near for admiration, always re- 
membered for praise. It was natural enough, in 


‘our infancy, that we should have hereditary opi- 
nions, descending to us with the tongue in which 


‘they were taught. Now, however, there is no 


|reason for us to adopt prejudices, for the sake of 
ithe truth that comes with them, for we can get at 
ithe truth ourselves, without the incumbrances. In 
‘this, Mr. Prescott has set us a conspicuous exam- 
| ple. He has gone upon a new path, and has let 
‘in upon us a new light. He has looked, not to 
| England, but to the sources of truth, common to 


all. He has unfolded the historical secrets of a 
| period, hitherto known only through the medium of 


| vague generalities. “A spe, metu, partibus retpub- 
| lice animus liber,’ he has uprooted old dogmas 


/and proclaimed new truths, with honesty, calmness 
| ; ; ; . 
| and philosophy. He has given us glimpses of a 


| literature, which, to most of us, was a sealed vo- 
lume, and which, at a nearer and more scrutinizing 
| glance, we shall find copious, valuable and attrac- 
‘tive. With the way thus gallantly opened, we 





|have the best and most appropriate opportunity of 
}entering, at large and in generalities, upon the 
| whole field, of which he cultivated but a portion, in 
detail. 

Whatever may be the opinions of the few among 
us, who have taken the pains to seek information, 
there can be no doubt that the popular idea of 
Spain and all that pertains to her, looks in a most 
unfavorable direction. Those who are disposed to 





think the best, recall to mind the glorious romance 
of her past history; and suffering their imagina- 





tions to roam through the deserted hails of the Al- 
| hambra, dwell only on the time when the peninsula 
| was the battle-ground of Christendom and Paynim- 


'rie—forgetting, all the while, that the same soil is 
trodden by a living, existing nation, modern, civi- 
‘lized and Christian. ‘The rest of us, forming the 
| great mass, seem to be aware of her existence, 
only for the purposes of disparaging illustration, 
/and have set up certain conventional common- 
|places of opprobrium, which appear to be sug- 


Scott, through the revolutions of our century, we|her name. Where other nations would pass with- 
have devoutly imbibed his views of the power of| out commentary or epithet, we have always at 
Great Britain and the genius of Wellington, as|hand some term of gentle endearment, such as 
illustrated by the throbs and throes of Napoleon’s “bigoted,” “ benighted,” ‘ degraded,” “ misera- 
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ble” and ‘ blood-thirsty,” to grace poor Spain 
withal. Our idea of her religion is typified by an 
auto-de-fe—of her refinement and humanity, by a 
bull-fight. Montero hats, with threadbare cloaks 
concealing poniards, we deem an essential portion 
of her social economy—the olla podrida, redolent 


of garlic,a meet emblem of her national taste. 


Her peasant, we classify as a robber or a contra-| 


bandist—the inhabitant of her cities as imbecile, | 


proud and idle. 


Cervantes, Lope De Vega and Calderon; and we 
believe that the travail of giving birth to such off- 


spring, has cursed the mother with barrenness. 


We do not intend, in this statement, any thing of 


caricature or exaggeration; and we think that the 
observation of the reader will sustain us, in the 


assertion that we have not gone beyond the truth.| wood-cut, designed to impress upon the tender 


A prominent instance furnishes us an illustration. | 


Two or three winters ago, the claims of Messrs. 
Rumsey and Fulton, to the merit of perfecting the 


: . ‘ ‘ ; | 
application of steam to navigation, and their re-| 


spective positions in regard to priority, were agi- 


tated before the Congress of the United States, in| 


the House of Representatives. 


such cases before that august body, all things, past, | 


present and to come, were introduced into the debate; 


and among others, the indisputable pretensions of 


Blasco Garay, established by his successful effort 


: ; : rah a 
in the harbor of Barcelona, in 1543, and since ve- 


rified by discoveries of documents in the archives 
of Simaneas.(1) In commenting upon this fact, a 
very distinguished member(2) presented his views, 
somewhat after the following manner: “ Even 
Spain, degraded and bloody Spain, has lifted her 


- . 4 ; , * — 
voice, to claim the glory of the invention.” We 
regret that we cannot now have access to the re- 


port, but we are confident that we have given the 


substance and the manner of the sentiment, though 


we may have fallen upon the wrong epithets. This 


case is referred to, not from any desire to disparage | 


the eloquent author of the rhapsody, for we know 


° “a. ! 
and respect his ability—but merely to show, how! 
thoroughly this passion for hard names, where| 


Spain is concerned, has extended itself through all 
classes, and how even the liberal and enlightened 


will compromit their reputation for taste and know-| 


ledge, by succumbing to it. Here, assuredly, was 
an occasion for compliment, not for abuse, and 
more especially in the halls of legislation, where 
the representatives of one nation should prove 
their respect for their own country, by displaying 
no disrespect to others. 

The remote cause of this mode of thinking and 
speaking does not now come up properly for dis- 
cussion, or it might be a subject of interest, to ex- 
amine whether it does not result from our inocu- 
lation with the prejudices which English literature 

(1) Year in Spain 30, Note. 

(2) Honorable Ogden Hoffman 


442 History of Spain. 


Of her literature we think that! 
we have said every thing, when we have named | 


As is usual, in| 


[Jury, 


(has carefully interwoven with the history of an- 
tagonist powers, and more especially of Catholic 
countries since the reformation. ‘There are other 
and more immediately operative causes which de- 
mand our attention, and which are to be found in 
the sources of elementary instruction. In pur- 
suance of this idea, we have examined many of 
|the elementary works on geography and history, 
| which are in daily use, and we refer our readers, 
for corroboration, to the books which they will find 
}around them, in the hands of children. ‘This done, 
they will cease, with us, to wonder at any result, 
however absurd. It has become the fashion to 
teach by a combination of all methods—uniting the 
|‘ demissa per aures,” with the “oculis subjecta 
fidelibus”—and we will most probably find in the 
works referred to, at the beginning of each title, a 


mind, some principal characteristic of the nation, 
Let them turn to 
In some works, they will see a proces- 
sion accurately delineated, flanked by shaven friars, 
(with shocking countenances on a small scale,) 


whose story is to be told. 


|“ Spain.” 


who are conducting, towards a comfortable blaze 
in the distance, sundry individuals, clad in strange 


robes, and wearing caps of unusual and fright- 


ful shape. A mass of heavy buildings occupy 


\the back ground, made to represent the Inqui- 
sition; and the moral designed to be taught, is, 
|that Spain, being intolerant, burns her heretics. 
|It is no matter that all foundation for the charge 
| has long since been removed—that the Inquisition 
exists no more—there is the picture, and on the 
|childish faney an impression is made, which re- 
If the book-maker be more 
charitable, he will substitute for the auto-de-fe, an 


imains during life. 


accurate representation of a bull-fight: but, that its 
horrors may be fully appreciated, he will present 
us the moment, when the persecuted animal, with 
his eyes cloaked, is about to receive the dagger in 
his spine. A friend by our side, refers us to a 
| book, designed for the youngest class of readers, in 
which both the Inquisition and the Bull-fight gave 
‘place to an interesting portraiture of two sailors, 
| with knives raised, regaling themselves after the 
/most approved system of sailors’ brawls. 

It must be admitted that in Spain they fight 
bulls, and sailors fight each other—but is that any 
| justification of this plan of instructing by carica- 
turet Let us carry out the idea. Suppose that 
we publish, as an emblem of the British nation in 
these days, an engraving of the scenes which once 
occurred around the fire of Smithfield. Let us 
accompany it with another, representing the aris- 


| tocracy gathered together at the first day’s St. 
| Leger, and beholding, with admiring eyes, where 
Chiffney and Robinson cultivate, with whip and 
spur, that instinet, which is said to make the high- 
| bred charger court the struggles of the turf. Let 
‘us increase the collection, by a graphic delineation 
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of Tom. Cribb and Molyneux, or young Dutch 
Sam and the Champion, “ milling” each other’s 

eyes out, in the full glory of the pugilistie science. 

‘To complete the gallery, let us depict the cele- | 
brated dog “ Billy,” backed to kill so many rats to the | 
hour, and performing his feats of prowess, amid 

the enthusiastic plaudits of the gay “coves” around. | 
In the back ground, let a cock-pit, “dim twink- 

ling,” be seen, with all the facilities which it af- | 
fords for gratifying the finer sensibilities of hu- 

manity. This collection finished, let us cross the 

Atlantic, and, under our own eagle, let us cause the | 
etching of some such delightful occurrence, as the | 
hanging of a Quaker in old times, in New-Eng- | 
land, or the drowning of a witch. Let us follow it | 
up with one of the “beds of justice” holden by | 
Judge Lynch—the tar-barrel looking melancholy | 
in the corner—soft plumes awaiting their destined | 
application—a bowie-knife and an Arkansas tooth- 
pick, lending the enchantment of their presence. 
And how would the ‘fast anchored isle’-—how | 
would our sensitive citizens be pleased with the | 
likeness? Would not and should not every voice | 
be raised, to denounce the uncharitable, the unhal- | 
lowed system, of painting a nation only in the | 
hues of its vices and its folliest Can then what | 





is unjust in the one case, be just in the other !—or 
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latter sentence scems to possess considerable popu- 
larity; for we find it adopted, rerbatin, in “ Good- 
rich’s Pictorial Geography,”(1) a very elaborate 
work, printed as late as 1840, four years after our 
friends, the “* monastic Macenases,” had been com- 
pelled to leave their confiscated convents, and 
were rather more anxiously occupied in escaping, 
than in teaching the “deaths of martyrs.” ‘The 
author of the last mentioned work goes somewhat 
farther, and informs us that at that day (1840) 
Spain had “few writers, and the sciences were 
almost entirely neglected”—“ natural philosophy, 
chemistry and mathematics, were centuries in ar- 
rear’—* the lower classes seldom learned to read 
and write, and those above them were seldom in- 
structed in any thing, but reading, writing and 
arithmetic.” After so wholesale and authorita- 
tive a condemnation of the present, the reader na- 
turally looks back for consolation to the past, and 
is surprised at finding that there also, the prospect 
is equally lonely and desolate. Lope, Calderon 
and Cervantes, together with the everlasting poem 
of the Cid, are the only representatives of the 
Spanish mind, whom the author’s ingenuity and 
research have been able to detect, in all time, as 
worthy of particular mention. Even Malte Brun(2) 
could add the names of Quevedo and Guevara: and 


can we be surprised at any state of a public opi-| Mr. Slidell(3) found out those of Gongora, Gar- 
nion, whose earliest impulses are thus stimulated?) cilaso and Aleman besides; so that we cannot 


Poison the sources of knowledge, stamp on the 
susceptible mind of childhood errors and prejudices 
so disgraceful, in regard to any people, and it is 
easy to follow the steps, by which their history 
may be falsified, their name be made a by-word of 
reproach and scorn. Every nation, like every in- 


dividual, has its moments of elevation and depres- | 


sion, of trial and weakness and sin. To dwell 
upon the evils which those unguarded or erring 
moments may have caused, is a part of the histo- 
rian’s duty—but to speak of them as if they com- 
prehended the nation’s whole chronology, and to 
teach that excesses and abuses alone, are to be 
considered in the estimate of character, is to be 
ignorant, or wilfully perverted. A few additional 
and conspicuous examples, will show how far this 
ignorance or perversion may be carried. 


In a work called * Mitechell’s World,” and in an | 
edition published in 1838,(1) two years after the total | 
abolition of monastic institutions in Spain, the fol-| 


lowing pieces of pleasant information are given: 
“There are fifteen universities in Spain, but these 
are under the priests, and seem to be directed so 
as to spread error and encourage ignorance, rather 
than knowledge. All the elementary schools are 
in no better condition.” Further: ‘The books, 
which it is the policy of the monastic Maceenases 
to spread, are lives of saints, deaths of martyrs, 
and legends of the eleven thousand virgins.” ‘This 

(1) We have no access to the exact date of the decree. 
It was, we think, in 1836. 


imagine how the pictorial geographer allowed him- 
iself to be left behind, unless he was diverted from 
(his inquiries, by the interesting history of “San 
Poncio, advocate and protector against bed-bugs,” 





|whose pretensions, as a “ glorious martyr,” he is 
careful to notice. It would not, certainly, have 
cost half the labor—to have done some little jus- 
tice to the literature of the Peninsula, past and 
| present—which is expended in a minute detail of 
i the history of the Inquisition, and all its tortures 
| and horrors. ‘The curious reader, and the student 
|who may delight in marvels, can edify themselves 
| with the full particulars of strangling and burning, 
\heretics en chemise, poison and unicorn’s horns, 
'flambeaux and sackcloth, cords, screws and pul- 
leys! This too, although, for twenty years, the 
light of heaven has shone in upon the open dun- 
geons, and the halls where the voice of the Inqui- 
sitor has been hushed, by the spontaneous action 
of the very people, upon whose national character 
the fact of his existence is told as a blot of in- 
famy !(4) Let the same student or the same rea- 
der strive to ascertain, what the intellect of a peo- 
ple, once great, has done under the double oppres- 
‘sion of the body and the thought—and he will find 
,all that is given to satisfy his curiosity, compressed 
|into a smaller space, than is devoted to the descrip- 


(1) Page 635. (2) Vol. 3, p. 842. 
(3) Year in Spain, 368. 
(4) Vide Note A, at the end. 
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tion of the varieties of torture, to which the mise- | 
rable victim of inquisitorial cruelty was subjected. | 
And yet the work in which such a course is adopted, | 
is popular and well paid for to teach the youthful 
intellect of our country the truths of history, and | 
the principles of enlightened knowledge. | 

We should be well pleased to pause here, but) 


unfortunately there is something still further to be | 
said. We have before us a work called “A Com- | 
pend of History, &c., by Samuel Whelpley, A. M.,| 
Principal of Newark Academy.” Our edition is| 
the fourth, printed in 1820, “ with corrections, by 
the Reverend Joseph Emerson, Principal of the 
There 
have been, we believe, several editions, as the work | 


Byfield Seminary,”—two volumes in one. 


has been, and still is, much used in colleges and | 
academies. Let the reader turn to volume 2, page 


36, title Spain. We regret that we are compelled | 


[ Jury, 


American Review(1)—have given order, develop- 
ment and wide circulation, to the history and learn- 
ing of the Saracen domination. In addition to all 
these, numerous historians have profoundly inves- 
tigated and classically detailed the story of Ameri- 


ean discovery and colonization, while the labors of 


the Academy of History have been continually re- 
moving the darkness, which Time has flung around 
disputed facts and distant epochs. In geography, 
it does not seem that our author and editor have 
had the fortune to have heard of the famous work 
of Esquivel, written by order of Philip II, and so 
accurately deduced from actual observation of al- 


; : 
‘most every foot of land in the kingdom, that Jovel- 


lanos(2)—than whom the century has produced no 
abler judge—ealls it the wisest and most complete 
geography ever possessed by a nation. Equally 
unknown to them, was the work of the celebrated 


to select a few scattered flowers, the whole being | scholar and poet Don Tomas De Iriarte, composed 


too extensive for our columns. The opening af- 
fords a fair specimen of what is to be found in the 
rest of the article. 
we are informed, “little notice has been taken in 
any part of this compend. When the Roman Em- 


pire fell to pieces, the Spaniards were left to strug- 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


iby order of Charles III, for the use of schools, 
and containing an abstract of history and geogra- 


“Of the history of Spain,”| phy, peculiarly adapted, by its accuracy and con- 


|ciseness, for the purposes of its design. In the 
same unfortunate predicament, was the profound 


and scientific work of Bowles, on the Natural 


gle with their own vices and depravity ; and a hard | Histury and Physical Geography of Spain—cer- 
struggle it was. Neither its history nor geogra-|tainly as complete, up to its date, as any nation 
phy is very well known even to the present day!” | could desire, in regard to her physical capabilities 
What is to follow, will convince our readers of the | and resources. 

truth of the last sentence, so far as the author and! We could go on thus, much farther, and expose 
editor of the compend are concerned: but we are| the lamentable deficiency of knowledge here in the 
by no means prepared to admit, that this proves| author and editor of the “ Compend ;” but we must 
the universal correctness of the assertion. On the | proceed to the continued demonstration, which they 
contrary, we think that it appears with rather a | afford of the same fact, in relation to other matters. 
bad grace in the English language, which can| From the Gothic and Saracenic invasions, to 
boast of sketches innumerable, not only professing | which they devote four lines, they pass to the Reigns 
to give the whole history of Spain, in a nutshell,}of Charles V and Philip Il. Here, of course, the 
but contributing original facts, by the way of gene-| overthrow of the invincible Armada(3) is a promi- 
rous supererogation. As for the Spaniards them-| nent topic, and much eloquence is lavished upon a 
selves, they may, it is true, be deluded, but they | portable Inquisition, which they say was fitted or 
entertain the idea, that they have had some little! packed up on board, together with its full comple- 
light thrown for them, over the past existence of| ment of “ priests, holy fathers, confessors and in- 
their nation. Mariana, conceded by all the world |quisitors.” After a few sentences, duly and richly 
to be classic, has given them their full history, | studded, * sicut est mos,” with “ bigot,” “ engines 
which has been continued to the death of Ferdi-|and instruments of torture,” “ hellish tribunal,” 
nand VII. Zurita, continued by one of the famous|“ murder and torment,” they pass with colossal 
Arjensolas, has adorned the annals of Aragon—|step into the “vortex” of the French Revolution. 
Moret and Aleson, have done the same for Na-| They then assert, the date of the edition being five 
varre—Escolano, for Valencia—Salazar de Men- 





(1) We are far from wishing to be captious, but the fol- 
. . e ’ ”- r . ° . ° a ’ 2 . 

doza, fur Castile and Leon—Zuniga, for the time | lowing sentence from the January No. of the North Ameri- 
honored city of Seville—Risco, Sandoval, Monde- | can Review, for 1838, p. 220, cannot well be passed over: 


; dy : + eon «F iter ers) into Fre ry Con * the Spanish- 
jar, Pulgar, Bernaldez, | ordesillas, Lebrija, Oviedo, rhe literal version into French by mde of the Spani 
, . Arab Chronicles, has at last opened their contents to other 
Hurtado de Mendoza, Florez, Ferreras, Saavedra, i ik Als Saati oak 
A . 1 Or : ed, e ant a, 
Llorente, Quintana and a host of others, have illustra- 


than oriental scholars.” 


a Spaniard. His labor was for his country’s fame, and he 








ted particular periods and transactions. Garibay has 
gathered extensive chronicles into compendiuam— 
Estrada has thrown light upon the population of the 
kingdom. Capmany, Marina and Sempere, have un- 
veiled valuable, political and legislative antiquities— 
Casiri and Conde—a Spaniard in despite of the North 


little anticipated letters patent of naturalization as a French- 
man, with an accent to his name, from a North American 
critic. The fauz pas is a little too conspicuous for tolera- 
tion. 

(2) Informe de Ley Agrar. 300. Vide id. ib. for the his- 
tory and loss of Esquivel’s work. 

(3) Vide Note B, at the end of this article. 
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Our plan compels us to follow Mr. Whelpley 
still farther. After setting forth the effect of gold 
brace” of France ; and the editor, by way, we sup-|upon Spain, and her colonies also, he contrasts 
pose, of proving his industry and care, allows this|therewith the results of English colonization— 
obvious relic of an older edition to be printed, in| which cultivated no mine, but the fruitful soil, and 
1820, as part and parcel of the truths of history. | sought no wealth buta field for industry. We can- 
It is no matter that the downfall of Napoleon dates | not, of course, enter here upon a discussion of 
its origin from the courage and constancy of the| the causes, to which we must attribute the mighty 
Spanish Peninsula—There is the sneer, in print, | difference existing between the condition and the 
compassing its obvious purpose, of perpetuating, | population of North and South-America. It has, 
by misrepresentation, prejudices which would fly | however, been long the fashion, to denounce the 
before the truth. The whole history of Portugal | Spanish emigrants, as seekers only after the pre- 
having been disposed of in seven lines, the author | cious metals—to laud the English as enlightened. co- 
begs to be indulged “ in a few reflections on the | lonists. whose only care was to carry into the bosom 
history of Spain.” After dwelling upon the attrac-| of the wilderness, agriculture, plenty and peace. 
tions of the climate and the richness of the soil, | Upon this point something deserves to be said. 
the excellent harbors and the noble seas, he delights | There can be no doubt, that when the colonists of 
us with the following striking antithesis. “ But} North-America found their soil without the pre- 
what is Spain at thisday ? What are its inhabitants, | cious metals, they devoted themselves to its culti- 
its government and its character? Its population is 


years after the battle of Waterloo, that Spain was | 


“ submissively waiting to receive the fraternal em- 


vation, as a secondary good. Equally true it is, 
thin ; as inhabitants, if we may rely on the ronti« | dnt the religious dissensions of England threw 
mony of travellers, are a poor, lazy, idle, dirty,| into our wilds, from time to time, pilgrims of edu- 
ignorant race of almost semi-savages. ‘Their | cation, intellect and virtue, whose motives and 
government though despotic, is weak, and their| principles were high and noble, not mercenary. 
name and character, as a nation, are contemptible.” | To these two causes we owe, in the chief degree, 
It must certainly have been in view of this part of our subsequent advancement. But it cannot be 
the text, that our author proclaimed himself, in his denied, that, in the beginning, and until disappoint- 
dedication, as “destined by Providence to be in-| ment wrought the unwilling change, the one great 
trusted with the education of youth.” “ Dignus vin-|and identical stimulus to colonization among the 
dice nodus!” The degraded condition thus amia- | English and the Spaniards, was the hope of find- 
ly alluded to, is next “ principally attributed to| jing, among the glittering sands and untrodden val- 
the gold and silver, extorted from the mines of|leys of the new world, treasures of that dross, 
Mexico and Peru.” Here, the editor finds the at-| which we can all denounce so easily in theory, 
traction of the chase too potent for resistance, and | but which it is so difficult, practically, to despise. 
he accordingly harks in, with the following erudite | ‘“* Enlightened Protestant,” and “‘ semi-savage” Ca- 
and expanded sentiment, under an asterisk : “Had | tholic, all ran towards the same goal—all being 
the Spaniards been enlightened Protestants, there | men—all of course having the desires and passions 
is no reason to believe that the effectsof goldupon|of men. Difference of religion wrought no 
them would have been so dreadful.” We had | change—difference of nation was equally ineffeec- 
thought that the specie question had been dis- | tual. It was gold, shining in the distance, which 
cussed in all its varieties, for the last few years,| seduced onward all. Sir Martin Frobisher, in 1576, 
but we confess that this phase of it strikes us as | had carried a stone to England from the shores of 
entirely original. Protestant and Catholic, a , which the cunning goldsmiths of Lon- 
new words in the nomenclature of political econo- | don pronounced to contain gold. A fleet was fitted 
my. If, however, the view is strange, it is never- | out, to seek the precious ore, at the North Pole. 
theless quite agreeable, for, notwithstanding the | “America and mines,” says Bancroft, “‘ were al- 
fact of our being “enlightened Protestants,” we} ways thought of together.”(1) Queen Elizabeth, 
had been taught, on high authority, to consider | who had done nothing for the previous voyage of 
money as the root of all evil, and it is a great| discovery, sent a large ship in search of the trea- 
consolation for us to know, in these days of usu-|sure. A multitude of spiders which were found, 
rious interest, that we may own a North-Carolina | were seen with joy, for “‘ spiders were true signs 
gold-mine without qualm of conscience, or just| of great store of gold.”(2) When Sir Humphrey 
fear of consequences. It is unfortunate for the} Gilbert took possession, in 1583, of Newfoundland, 
discoverers and colonists of our continent, that} it is related that “the ‘ mineral man’ of the expedi- 
the “ Principal of the Byfield Seminary” did not} tion,wasespecially diligent ; it was generally agreed, 
live to tell them, in time, of the great difference|that the mountains made a show of mineral sub- 
of matters of faith, in matters of money, and, with| stance; the Saxon protested on his life that silver 
what modifications of meaning, they were to un-|ore abounded; he was charged to keep the dis- 


derstand the passage of the camel through the eye| covery a profound secret; and as there were so 
of the needle. (1) Baner. Hist. U. S. 82. (2) Id. 83. 
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many foreign vessels in the vicinity, the milion | contemporaries, presided over expeditions, at times 
ore was carried on board the larger ship, with such| under color of law, yet generally piratical, which 
mystery, that the dull Portuguese and Spaniards |had no other object than the capture of caravels, 
suspected nothing of the matter.”(1) In another! carracks and galleons, from the Indies.(1) ‘ These 
account of the same incident, it is told that Sir! naval enterprises,” says Hume, “ either Elizabeth 
Humphrey “ procured some marcasite, which his|or her subjects scarcely ever intermitted, during 
‘experienced assayer’ pronounced to be silver | one season.”(2) In the face of all these facts, it 
ore.”(2) In Virginia, in 1608, a band of recruits, | is difficult to decide upon the respective merits of 
scarce landed, thought that evidences of gold were | the respective parties. Their end was the same— 
visible in some earth near Jamestown, and Smith| it would require a rather nice casuistry to deter- 
informs us that “there was now no talk, no hope,| mine, whether England had the advantage in point 
no work, but dig gold, wash gold, refine gold, load | of moral. We must not forget, in the mean time, 
gold.”(3) No one need be told of Sir Walter Ra-| that the Spanish Government was far from back- 
leigh’s extraordinary expedition to Guiana, where- |W ard, in starting plans for agricultural improve- 
unto the Lord High Admiral and Sir Robert ¢ ‘ecil | ment in its colonies. Ferdinand and Isabella were 
were contributors,(4) nor of the visions of golden | studious to learn from Columbus, all that he could 
treasure with which the imaginary EF] Dorado glad- | communicate in regard to the soil, climate, vegeta- 
dened the eyes of the whole population of Eng-| ble and mineral productions, and inhabitants of their 
land. The whole island was alive with hope.|new dominions. In afew years they stocked His- 
Popular conversation was full of the glittering land; | paniola with the domestic animals, fruits, vegeta- 
popular writers sought their illustrations in it./bles and agricultural implements of Europe. 
** She bears the purse too,” says Falstaff(5) of Mis- They encouraged emigrants by premium and boun- 
tress Page, “ she is a region in Guiana, all gold and ty—they exempted exports and imports from duty. 
bounty.” It being clear then, that the English,| Men of science and artisans, were sent out and 
like the rest of the world, desired money—it is not| maintained by the Government—and all the care 
without reason that Dr. Smith bears testimony to | which enlightened monarchs could bestow, was 
the common cupidity which stimulated “ all the first | freely given.(3) “ Certain are we,” says Colum- 
adventurers of all the other nations of Europe, | bus, in his Memorial, dated from the city of Isa- 
who attempted to make settlements in America.” | bella, January 30, 1494, “that in this land, wheat 
** All,” he says, ‘ were animated by the like chime- land the vine will alike be of good growth. We 
rical views. “* * * ‘The first English settlers| must, however, wait until we see the fruit. If it 
in North-America offered a fifth of all the gold and| should be, as is promised by the quickness with 
silver which should be found there, to the king, as | which the wheat hath sprung up, and the rapid 
a motive for granting them their patents. In the} | growth of some cuttings which we have planted, it 
patents to Sir Walter Raleigh, to the London and | is clear that we shall not here fall! off from Anda- 
Plymouth Companies, to the Council of Plymouth, | lusia nor Sicily, in those things, nor in the sugar- 
&ec., this fifth was accordingly reserved to the| cane, if we may judge from the manner in which 

rown.”(6) In the Charter of Maryland, there | 


| 


some plants, which we have put down, have taken 
was the same reservation to the crown, and an ex- | root. Most sure it is, besides, that the beauty of 
press grant to the Proprietary, of “all veins, mines|the earth in these islands—of the mountains, 
and quarries, &c. of gold, silver, gems and pre-| ridges and streams and their well watered vallies, 
cious stones.”(7) is such to the eye, that no other land which the 
England, however, did not content herself with | sun shineth on can be better in appearance, nor in- 
pushing forward her rival discoveries and mine-| deed so full of loveliness.”(4) Upon the margin of 
hunts, in the new land, for, albeit marvellously | this Memori: il, the Catholic monarchs wrote the 
contemptuous of Spain, in modern times, for thus ‘following memorandum : “ Since the soil is such, 
digging into “the bowels of the harmless earth,” |eare should be taken, to sow as much as can be, of 
she did not, in days gone by, deem it at all erimi-| all things, and Don Juan De Fonseca is instructed 
nal to pursue, in the face of the whole world, the to despatch, continually, whatever may be neces- 


simple and economical system of robbing the Spa- | sary for that purpose.” ‘That the same spirit of 


nish vessels, on their rich voyages homeward. |enlighte ned industry was felt by the people, as well 
Raleigh, Drake, Hawkins and most of their naval | as protected by the crown, may be aft srred, among 
other things, from the tenor of a patent, granted to 


(1) Baner. Hist. U. 3. 90. Columbus, in 1497, for the partition of lands, &c. 
(2) Ed. Eneyel. Art. Newfoundland. 


(3) 1 B ne and which recites, in the preamble, that applica- 
< ancr, ° 


(4) Edinb. Rev. Amer. Reprint No xciv. p. 14. (1) 8 Lingard’s Engld. 185-’86-’87. 3 Hume 108, 187, 
(5) Merry Wives of Winds. Act 1. Se. 3. 1198. 1 Bancroft 96. 
(6) Wealth of Nations, book 2, ch. vii—Vide also 1 Ban-| (2) 3 Hume 197. 

croft, 118, 121, 242. ' (3) 2 Prescott 486, 487—1 Navarrete Col. exi. 





(7) 1 Maxcy’s Laws, Md. 2 & 3. (4) 1 Navarrete 229. 
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tion had been made to the sovereigns, by certain|appeared from the family of man.”(1) 








Vv Not 


dwellers in Hispaniola, and certain others, who de- | multiply examples, however, which the records of 
sired to become residents therein, for lands to sow | 


to 


our country unfortunately too readily aflord, we 
grain, plant orchards, vineyards, sugar-cane, &c.,| may compass our object, by asking—where are the 
to build houses and mil!s, &c., and to erect engines 
for their sugar.(1) After the death of Isabella, 
Ferdinand continued to carry out the same liberal| place! Has their race been extinguished—their 
views, and gave new impulse to discovery, by call- | name 


|mighty tribes, once owners of the soil we tread, 
‘and who, but for us, might now tread it in our 
become almost forgotten—their 
ing to his court, men of genius and science, who | ours—by the mere operation of natural causes ! 
traced new paths over the waters and followed them 


territory 


Where are the tribes which we have reclaimed 











with glory.(2) 


| from barbarity to civilization, from ignorance and 
There is another matter, germane to what pre- | 


paganism, to the knowledge and worship of the true 


cedes, which seems not unworthy of notice in this} God? Have we erected seminaries of learning 


place, inasmuch as it has opened one of those flood- 


}among them—taught them to unite in regulated 
gates of seeming philanthropy and actual unchari- | communities 


fenced them around with wise laws— 





tableness, which are unfortunately too often opened | instructed them to sow the seed of industry, and 


Ve refer to the cru- 
elty, extended to the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
conquered territories in America. We are far 
from being inclined to justify or defend, without 
discrimination, all that is really true in Spanish 
history, and we are therefore prepared fully to 
concede that atrocities were perpetrated, frequently, 
in Mexico, Peru and elsewhere, at which humanity 
shudders. All that it is our object to impress upon 
the reader, is the propriety of looking at the whole 
ground, before framing his conclusions. ‘This done, 
he will find that English and American _histo- 
rians might, with propriety, be silent on such a sub- 


by our chronicles of Spain. 


: sa 
ject, and that, instead of melting over the high- 


wrought picture painted by the good Las Casas, 
he might perhaps find matter of equal sympathy, 
in our own colonial history. We have before us, 
for example, “A Narrative of the Indian Wars in 
New England,” published originally in 1677, and 
written by ** William Hubbard, A. M., minister of 
Ipswich.” If it were not revolting, it might pro- 
voke a smile—to look upon the cool and calm non- 
chalance, with which the author blesses all the 
interpositions of Providence, whereby the “ sava- 
ges” were, from time to time, exposed to the deadly 


fire of the colonists—to see how he rejoices over | 


their destruction, aud celebrates the enthusiasm, 
with which it was “unanimously agreed to root 
them out of the earth, with God’s assistance.”(3) 
Who can read with composure, the graphic de- 
scription of the historian, who details how fire and 
sword extirpated a whole nation, in all the multipli- 
ed varieties of horror and carnage? “ Every wig- 
wam was burned, every settlement was broken up, 
every corn-field laid waste. * * * * ‘There 
remained not a sannup nor squaw, not a warrior 
nor child, of the Pequod name. 


(1) 2 Navarrete Co}. 215. 

(2) 3 Prescott 470. Garcilaso de La Vega—in the 8th and 
9th books of the Ist part of his “ Commentarios Reales,” 
gives an account of the gradual introduction of European 
plants and domestic animals, by the Spaniards, into Peru, 
at a very early period of the conquest. 

(3) Indian Wars, 25. 


A nation had dis- 


reap the harvest of virtue’ Have we done any 


thing for them, that an enlightened people, blessed 


of Heaven, might well have done, for the misera- 


manity has been, to contract with them by treaties 


jDle, benighted children of Nature? Alas! our hu- 
| 
\ 


‘which they little understood—for territories whose 


| value they did not know—to encroach on them un- 


‘til they felt the burden of our neighborhood—and 
ithen to favor them with our wrath for their 


resis- 
| % 4 
itance, and a removal, for their turbulence. We 
have given them civilization, to the extent of its 


We have entailed on them 
|its diseases, and made them feel its power. 


vices and its crimes. 
Even 
now, we are engaged in “ rooting them out” from 
the miserable swamps, which they have sought 
as a last refuge, in all the magnificent land, which 
/once blazed with none but their council-fires, and 
‘knew no print but of their moccasins. If they 
| were false, they did not go to the homes of our fa- 
thers, to obtrude their faithlessness. 





If they were 
fierce and cruel, they did not go abroad to practise 
The conflicts in which 
they suffered—the colonization of which they were 


'those traits of character. 


the victims—were the choice of the Europeans 
/only—and such objections and justification have 
therefore no weight. So much for our mother 
country and ourselves—enlightened—liberal—wise 
and free. Is there no beam in our eye? Singular 
to say—if we look at the other side of the picture, 
| we find that those lands which have been de- 
‘nounced as the theatres of so much cruelty and 
| outrage, still retain within their bosoms, whole na- 
‘tions of Indians—forming a large portion of the 
| population, enjoying valuable and extensive politi- 
ical immunities—with their own cantons, villages 
‘and chieftains—some of them wealthy—many pos- 
sessed of independence, and surrounded, in nume- 
rous cases, with ease and luxury.(2) From the 
discovery, down to the time of the Revolutions of 
Independence, they were the subjects of wise 





(1) 1 Bancroft, 401, 402. 

(2) 1 Humb. N. Spain 133 to 140,16 Ed. Review, 84, 85. 
Robertson’s America, book viii, Sect. xxvi. 
cXxil. 
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laws and parental solicitude(1)—so much so in-|the advantage of very few men, of uncommon 
deed, as to justify the remark of an able author,(2) | learning or genius. The revival of literature was 
that ‘no government has done so much for the |less beneficial to her than to any other nation in 
aborigines, as the Spanish.” In Mexico, univer-| Europe”’—Austria, Denmark, Lapland and Swe- 
sities were established at an early date for their|den, we suppose, included. Alas, for the profound 
special instruction(3)—almost all of them were|and gay and piquant Archpriest of Hita, and the 
converted to Christianity, and many became dis-|learned Infante Don Juan Manuel! Alas, for the 
tinguished theologians, of the Roman Catholic | delicate Villena, master of the gaye science—the 
communion.(4) A large number acquired celeb-| tender and grave Santillana—the melancholy Man- 
rity as men of education and talent, in other pur-|rique-—the bold De Mena—the simple and natural 
suits. Clavijero.(5) in noticing the historians who| Encina, with all the host of contemporaries and 
had preceded him, in relation to the antiquities of | successors, from whom Boscan and Garcilaso re- 


} 


Mexico, refers to ten native Indians, whose inge- | ceived their lancuage, moulded for taste and poetry, 
’ >] fap) 5 ° 


nuity and research had contributed largely, in their| and who clustered brightly around the birth of 
modern refinement and genius!(1) Let us look 
farther—‘ She can boast, indeed, of a Tostatus, 


works, to the philosophical illustration of the past. 


Dictionaries and grammars of their various langua- 
ges have been published, very numerous and tole-| said to be the most voluminous theological writer 
rably complete.(6) Under the Spanish Constitu-| that ever wrote, but his writings it is also said, are 
tion of 1812 and 1820, their rights were recog- | remarkable for nothing but their bulk, and are 
nized on an equal footing with those of the other | shown as a prodigy, consisting, if we mistake not, 
citizens of the kingdom,(7) and they were repre- | of above fifty volumes in folio.” It is much to be 
sented in the Cortes, by individuals of their own| lamented, that, to ‘Tostatus, the only star of the first 
nations, some of them bearing the name, and hav-| magnitude visible in the hemisphere of Spain, 
ing in their veins the blood of their ancient mon- | there should not have been added a few of the 
archs—all men of intellect, education and respec- |‘ minora sidera,” the biographers of the “ eleven 


tability. If the laws which protected them were| thousand virgins,” 


so complimentarily alluded to, 
at any time broken, it grew out of the facility, not|in one of the first works that we have cited. It 
unknown among ourselves, with which the agents| certainly was invidious to select Tostatus from 
and officers of a conquering government, may in- | among his compatriot “ semi-savages,” and to hand 
vade the rights of the conquered—particularly when | no one else with him, down to immortality in the 


‘““Compend.” It would have been far wiser and 


a superiority of knowledge and civilization, affords 
them the means of concealing and defending, as|more charitable, to have left the bulky theologian 
well as the power of inflicting injury. From all| to his repose in cobweb and dust, and to have said, 
these things then, superficially as we have been|that the literature of Spain, like its history and 
forced to regard them, it conclusively appears, in| geography, is far from being “well known at the 
the language of Dr. Robertson,(8) that “upon a| present day.” ‘The conclusion next acts its part, 
more minute scrutiny into the operations of the|of crowning the work. Here it is: ‘Crushed 
Spaniards in the New World—however reprehen- | beneath the double tyranny of kings and priests, 
sible the actions of individuals may appear, the ithe arts and sciences could never flourish in Spain. 
'There, the gloomy reign of superstition is seen 
at full length; and without any check has dis- 
played all its horrors. As to the people of Spain, 


conduct of the nation will be placed in a more fa- 
vorable light.” How unjust then and unwise is it, 
in us, to pass a sentence of unequivocal condem- 
it is of litthke consequence how soon they change 
cution of that sentence, might bring punishment | Masters. Their condition cannot well be worse, 
as heavy and as well deserved, upon our own heads | NOT, indeed, is it likely to be made better.” It is 
as a people! our purpose ina succeeding article, to touch gene- 


nation upon a sister nation, when the equitable exe- 


| 
| 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


We have suffered ourselves to be led, by the | rally upon the advancement of the arts and sci- 


gravity and interest of the matters which we have | ences in Spain, and upon her education and litera- 
discussed, away from our friends, Messrs. Whelp- | TY development. We therefore leave our last quo- 
ley and Emerson, and we return to them, with re- | tation to stand naked, in its wholesale misrepresen- 
gret, that our remaining space cuts off an oppor-| tation, for the present—simply remarking, that its 


tunity of doing them merited justice. ‘ Spain,” | accuracy of statement is only equalled by its libe- 


they set forth in their final paragraph, “ has had | rality of spirit. 
It may, perhaps, be thought that we have wasted 


(1) Robert’s Am. book viii, Sec xxvi. Ed. Rev. ub. supr.| time and consideration, with a work, which is 


(2) Heeren in not. 122 of 3 Prescott 476. hardly worth our criticism—but it has covered so 
(3) 2 Clavijero Hist. Antigq. de Mejico 332, 337. - many of the general topics to which we desired to 
(4) 3 Clavij. 338, 304, (5) 1 Clay. xvii. allude, that it has enabled us to touch them with 


(6) 1 Humboldt 103, 2 Clavij. 397. 
(7) Constit. Esp. Tit. i. Cap, wi. Art. 5. 
(8) Hist. Am., Pref. vii. 


rapidity and concentration. It has besides justi- 
(1) 1 Mart. De la Rosa, 88, 90. 
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fied us in commenting upon the small care which | 

-_ ' 
is exercised, in the selection of books for elemen- 
tary instruction. The beneficial operation of tra- 


velling, upon the mind, is no other, than that it 
teaches us to embrace, within the enlarged scope 
of our admiration, al] that is good in other lands 
besides our own—that it takes us up, from the little 
heritage of habit and opinion which our fathers 
have left us, upon a high mountain—whence it 
shows us the remaining kingdoms of men, all 
differing, it is true, in their modes, but all directed 
by the same impulses, to the same ends. By 
widening the sphere of our observation, it gives 
breadth to our reasoning and liberality to our sen- 
timenis—strengthening our respect for other coun- 
tries, without weakening our affection for our own. 
In a degree, this same effect is wrought by judi- 
cious education—by the calin incu!cation of unpre- 
judiced truth, from childhood upwards. It is by 
this only, that inen can be made better, as well as 
wiser. Wars and rumors of wars can only be 
made to cease. under the harmonizing influence of 
mutual good feeling, excited and sustained by mu- 
tual knowledge. What boots it, for our laws to 
teach us that we are in amity with Spain, if we 
are taught to believe, that her citizens at large are 
ignorant, superstitious, cruel, filthy and contempti- 
ble ? Can we love our neighbor, to whom we give 
credit for such qualities? And can she love us, who 
lay them to her charge ! In this puint of view, then, 
it is nosmall matter to damn a nation by the whole- 
sale. Prejudices, which are the result of hostile 
position, most generally pass away with the ex- 
citement in which they find their origin ; but those 
which arise from a spirit of ungenerous criticism 
or thoughtless denunciation, are more fatal to inter- 
national comity, as well as more enduring. That 
they are against good policy, needs no demonstra- 
tion. No people can wear a shield against those 
vicissitudes of fortune, which history kas shown to 
attend the powerful and wise, quite as frequently 
as those of humbler walk, and it cannot, therefore, 
be well te give an apology for recrimination, should 
the evil day come upon ourselves. Besides being 
impolitic, the thing is also unwise. God has scat- 


tered the blessings of intellect and the instincts of | which might put even “ 'Tostatus” to shame. If 


virtue, with an impartial hand, among his creatures. 
To be unduly sceptical, as regards their existence 
in others, is to lay good grounds for a doubt of that 
existence in ourselves. Tair constructions and 
reasonable concessions are as essential to know- 


ledge and judgment, as to Christian charity. Tojtyranny, we may well wender that her spirit has 


refuse them in the one case, is as foolish as it would 
be iniquitous in the other. Every doctrine, every 


to enforce. It is to be found ina speech of Mr. 
Hopkinson, on the floor of Congress, 1839, during 
the debate on the Seminole war. ‘“ Permit me, sir,” 
says he, ‘to express my regret and decided disap- 
probation, of the terms of reproach and contempt 
in which this nation has been spoken of on this 
floor. ‘Poor, degraded Spain!’ has resounded 
from various partsof this house. * * * * {Ts 
it discreet, sir, for an individual, however en- 
lightened, to venture upon a denunciation of 2 
|whole people? In this ‘ poor degraded Spain’ it 
‘must be remembered, there isa vast mass of learn- 
ing and genius and virtue too; and a gentleman 
who passes it all under his condemnation and con- 
|tempt, hardly considers what a task he has under- 
itaken. No people has suffered more than our- 
selves by these exterminating, sweeping judgments. 
Let us not be guilty of the same injustice to others. 
| When I see one of these seribbling travellers, or 
‘insignificant atoms, gravely take upon himself to 
‘put down the character of my own country, I turn 
‘from him with disgust and derision. Let us be 
equatly just to others.” 

This is the language of a statesman and a phi- 
losopher, and more than that, of a fair and candid 
| man. In a succceding paragraph, too long for 
‘quotation here, he shows that Spain was “ ex- 
|hausted” by her long conflict with Napoleon—not 
\“* degraded.” If there be any thing in her history, 
'which strikes us most particularly, it is the endu- 
|ring constancy with which she has borne up, 
|against evils that might well have crushed her to 
| the earth. As far as the memory of man may 
run, her soil has been at once the field and prize 
|of armed contention. Phenician and Carthaginian, 
| Roman and Goth, Saracen and Austrian and 
| Frenchman, have, in their turn, snatched at the 
fatal gift of beauty,” with which she has been 
leursed. ‘To teil of the millions of brave men, who 
| have fallen in her centuries of conflict—-of the trea- 
isure that has been poured out as freely as her 
| blood—of the towns that have been razed to the 
‘ground, and of the institutions that have, gradually 
and unnoticed, fallen amid the confusion and din of so 
much war, would require a volume to be written, 


we add to all this, the desolating influence of civil 
strife—which but breaks down the common means 
of resistance to governmental aggression, and the 
paralysis of thought which must ensue under the 
| combined operation of external attack and domestic 





not been broken: and that the fortitude of Numan- 
tia and Saguntum and Saragossa, has not quailed 





and yielded at last. Such however is not the case. 
It is but now that she has come, triumphantly, out 


book, repugnant to this great principle, is a nui- 
sance, and ought to be abated. 

It is pleasant, in the midst of a consciousness of| of a struggle—we trust a final one—between Car- 
our country’s injustice and thoughtlessness, to | los and the sixteenth century on the one side, and 
turn back to an eloquent enunciation in high places, | the lights and liberty of the present day upon the 
of the principles which we have been endeavoring other. With little of -aid and less of sympathy— 


Vou. VII—57 
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her treasury exhausted by the very despotism, | injustice w hich is done to the Spanish people, by charging 
hg a : | therr on sly. with the errors and follies 
against which she needed it—she has gone through | tem, indiscriminately, with the errors an 1 follies of their 
: : Toes history. In a speech made by the Reverend Ruiz Padron,* 
fire and blood—with the whole legitimist influence PPB ; 2 
a aa : led one of the deputies, we are informed, that in the year 1788, 
of Europe against her—and has, at last, settle he was shipwrecked upon our coast, and passed to Phila- 
herself under the protection of a free constitution. | deiphia, where he contracted a friendship with Benjamin 
Many of her obnoxious institutions have been sup- | Franklin, who introduced him to a circle of about twenty 


~ > t ft clerg . { ) or isis] is he S AS 
pressed—her old and unwise systems removed or Protestant clergymen, frequent guests in his house. A 


reformed. And yet, during that struggle, what 
part did free America take? Did she lift the voice 


usual, the conversation turned upon religion, and the argu- 
|ments, though friendly, became often warm. ‘The good 
| deputy declares, (as most controversialists would,) that he 
or the hand of sympathy! Did she make any sign, | thought he had the better of the arguments—but he admits 
that she knew ihe existence of a strife, in which | that when he was taxed with the establishment of the In- 
the liberty of millions was involved—the future , quisition, as a Catholic measure, he had considerable dith- 
welfare of a chivalrous and courteous, noble and | "ty i meeting the issue. Scorning, as ne ange, Svea 
once mighty people? Our press was silent, ex- sort to abuse, the weapon so usual in default of reasons, 

itt, , he confessed the enormity of the tribunal, its human and 
cept now and then in a paragraph received by * the despotic origin, and its opposition, as well] to the principles 
last packet,” and cut out from some London or Pa-|of the Catholic church, as to the spirit of the Gospel 
ris paper. Editorial! comment there was scarcely | These conversations having been repeated in the house of 


oP 7 eS ae ee | “ER RP See cree 
none, unless perhaps a mystified dissertation on | General Washington, who was in Phiiadeiphia at the time, 
‘ +4: ; | Senor Padron was pressed by Franklin to make a public 
Carlos and the Salic law, too short to be noticed, : : ote 
> , : avowal of his sentiments. He had not a moment’s diffi- 
and just long enough to show perfect apathy and 


’ ' Sars culty, he observes, in preaching at the Catholic church of 
perfect ignorance of the subject. Was it not a| Philadelphia, reiterating the opinions, which he had collo- 
trial between a constitution which we profess to | quially put forth. The ceremonies were attended by the 
believe a safe-guard of right, and a despotism oll ers and crew ol the Spanish frigates Loretto and Hero, 
. . ? and of eig!l 2n vessels fror ‘lorida, ther ort. sy 
which we denounce and despise? Why then were and of eight or ten vessels from Florida, then in port. By 
‘lent? We should | : hat it the request of the congregation the sermon was translated 

we silent ! » should be sorry say, thi was . one og , 
_ aii _ - — o ay, es 5 into English, and preached the next week by the Reverend 
because neither the cotton market nor the CUrrency | Mr. Beeston, one of the parish priests. So immense was 
was concerned—but we are confident that we) the concourse of men of all sects, that even the Reverend 

{ : “— - 
should have heard more, had the question of the | author with difficulty found a place in the sanctuary. He 
1 . . vansed the same doctrine to be spread through New-Y 
balance of trade and the exportation of specie been | 8" ed the same doctrine to be spread through New-York 


, . and Maryland, to the surprise and satisfaction of the minis- 
at all involved. Would it not, we ask, be more ry an 

: A , | ters of other creeds. it was this occurrence which gave 
worthy of an enlightened and a free people, like | 5}, mightiest impulse to the establishment of the first 


ourselves, to comfort and encourage, and stimulate | Catholic diocese in our country, and Senor Padron was one 
by sympathy, a depressed sister in the family of | of the individuals charged with the duty of its foundation. 


rer! 8 ease nn cre we the . ne the first eene l« tatic > ih. 
nations, than to denovnce and vilify and spurn her | 5t™#nge it is, that perhaps the first general agitation of pub 


on the faith of oracles, such as we have referred | '° °P'2!0" ™ this country, upon the subject of the Inquisi- 
; : nies . ; ; _ | tion, should have occurred, upon the impulse of a clergy- 
to in this article? If God has given us freedom, it |... of that church and nation, whose history and charac- 
is that we may extend as well as enjoy it; and the | ter are made to suffer under the opprobrium of having can- 
obligation to do the one is made imperative, by the | celled all their virtues, by its establishment ! 

height of happiness which we derive from the; B.—There has always been a difference between the 


other. In our intercourse with our equals in pros- | Spanish and English historians in regard to the defeat 
of the Invincible Armada—the former alleging that the 


perity, we should be candid and firm—in our esti- | ah ied 
: f all = | tempest did the work before the battle—the latter of course 
mate of all, we should be lberal anc Generous. | ascribing the overthrow to the English fleet in the first 
Above all, to the unfortunate we should turn with) piace, and its completion, subsequently, to the storm. 


kindness. Encouragement may aid in their re-| ‘Non nostrum, &c.” It is a singular fact, however, that 
demption—prejudice and disparagement but injure | 4 medal was struck, which is referred to by Addison¢ in 


. . | these rds: **[ < jery we easet th ¢ al y oh 
them, while they disgrace ourselves. | these words: “[ am v ry we ll ple sed with a meda which 
, | was struck by Queen Elizabeth, a little after the defeat of 


the Invincible Armada, to perpetuate the memory of that 


NOTES. extraordinary event. It is well known how the King of 

A.—On February 22nd, 1813, a decree was passed by | Spain and others, who were the enemies of that great prin- 
the Spanish Cortes, the second article of the first chapter | cess, to derogate from her glory, ascribed the ruin of their 
of which, is in these words: “The Trilunal of the In-| fleet rather to the violence of storms and tempests than to 
quisition is incompatible with the Constitution.” [t will} the bravery of the English. Queen Elizabeth, instead of 
surprise many of our readers, to know that some of the | looking upon this as a diminution of her honor, valued her- 


ablest discourses in favor of this decree, were made by dis- | self upon such a signal favor of Providence; and, accor- 
tinguished prelates and clergymen of the Spanish church, | dingly, in the reverse of the medal above mentioned, has 
and to find that the establishinent of the Inquisition— never | represented « fleet, beaten by a tempest, and falling foul 
acquiesced in by the Cortes of the nation—is examined upon one another, with that religious inscription; afllavit 
with a research, and discussed with a freedom and ability, | Deus et dissipantur. ‘He blew with his wind and they 
which would do honor to any Legislative Assembly. Our 
object, however, in referring to the matter, here specially, | 


” 


were scattered.’” That there was a tempest about the time 
i$ to tuke notice of a historical fact not generally known,! * Discusiones, &c., sobre ec] tribunal de la Inquis. 350. 


vut interesting to our countrymen, and illustrative of the + Spectator, No. 293. 
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of the destruction of the Armada, all the historians admit. | 
As to its priority or subsequent occurrence, those on hoard | 

} 
the two fleets could alone determine. Of their motives on | 


both sides, it is easy to form an idea; but yet the immense 


superiority of the Spanish fleet, and the well known skill, 


and admitted valor of its officers, would seem to incline the 


scale of probability in favor of the Spanish version. 


The 


inscription above cited, would be conclusive proof of the 


accuracy of that version, but for the motives of humility 


which Addison ascribes to the Queen. Now as to Eliza- 


beth’s piety, we fear that it is almost as apocryphal, as | 
that “ roseall beautie” which Sir Edward Coke ascribes to | 


her, and every one knows besides, that she, of all mon- 
archs, in rendering proper thanks to God, would be the 
last to forget her own glory. We cannot but look on the 
medal as a confession, made in the first impulse of grati- 


tude, and repented of afterwards, !ike many other impulses. 


Mr. Addison has been rather inaccurate, in describing 
the medal. We have examined it, in the collection of St. 


Mary’s College, Baltimore. It is quite large, and of silver. | 
Upon one side, a rock is represented, beaten by the | 


“yl 


waves and wind—with the motto, ‘* Allidor non ledor.” 


am stricken, but net bruised,” and the arms of England. On 
the reverse, a fleet is represented as in Addison’s descrip- 
tion, dashed and tossed, with the words ‘“ Flavit et dissi- | 
pati sunt”—“he blew and they were scattered ,” the Hebrew | 
name of God, surmounting the whole. ‘The date is 1588—| 


the year of the battle. 





THE OLD DOMINION. 


BY SPENCER WALLACE CONE. 


There be four of us, a little band 
To march alone through life, 

But we march as one, and hand to hand, 
We dare the constant strife ; 

And when the day’s advance is o'er, 
A happy band are we, 

As by our evening fire, we four 
Sit down so pleasantly, 

And fit old Time with many wings, 

In merry talk of mirthful things. 

Il. 

*Tis well nigh eighteen years since we, 
By fair Potomac’s side, 

First struck our tented canopy, 
In colder climes to bide. 

We've lived since then in northern lands, 
Where hearts and skies are cold, 

But stili affection’s gentle bands 
Bind us in chains of gold ;— 

And to each other still we four 

Each day draw closer than of yore. 

Ill. 

It is a weary time since first 
We left Potoinac’s side, 

Where noble hearts are nobly nursed 
By old Virginia’s pride :-- 

Where the blood of Charles’ cavaliers, 
The jovial, true and bold, 

Runs purely down the stream of years 
As from the font it rolled ;— 

And men are of as princely sort 

As ever ruled in regal court. 





: 
| 
| 
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Not they for hucstering chapmen made, 
They should be Heroes each, 

Nor deign to stoop to meaner trade 
Than Wars or Senates teach ;— 

Or such diviner arts as erst 
In Greece, when Greece was young, 

That old man’s god-like genius nursed 
Who Troy’s destruction sung ; 

And taught a Phidias to inspire 

The rock with an eternal fire. 

7. 

Gentle, and eloquent, and bold, 
Fit champions of the free, 

The * Lion Heart”--had loved of old 
Virginia’s chivalry. 

The O_p Dominion! ’Tis a name 
Should ring the world around, 

Till every babbling tongue of fame 
Made music to the sound; 

That kins might learn to know their peers 
In her untitled eavaliers ! 


Vi. 


Virginia! yet awhile farewell ! 
Land of my birth, and heart, 

From thee awhile I needs must dwell 
An exile, and apart ; 

Yet | can boast myself thy son :— 
What boast so proud can be ?— 

And once this forced endurance done, 
May hope to turn to thee; 

And haply bear thee back a fame 

Worthy of your ancient name. 


Vil. 


Land of my sires! my right to sing 
Of thy proud sons, and thee, 
I claim from stalwart chief, and king, 
Ere white men crossed the sea :— 
Monarchs of wood, and mountain grand, 
Free as the forest deer, 
Who roamed, unchecked by feudal band, 
This western hemisphere ; 
And like the Patriarch Kings of old 
Judged ’twixt their kinsmen, true and bold. 


Vill. 


And let no scorner count me vain, 
In boasting thus to trace 
My father’s lineage back again 
Amonzst a regal race : 
It is not for their kingly name, 
But for their natures free, 
From whose wild spark was caught the flame 
That lit to Liberty, 
When mingling with the Saxon stern, 
It eame with steady light to burn. 


IX. 


Yet once again farewell my land !-- 
The trumpet gives alarm ; 

And for the strife our little band 
Must quickly up and arm ;— 

For on the march of this our life 
But brief our restings be, 

And e’en when briefest to the strife 
Fate beckons ceaselessly. 

We go !--but ’mid life’s battle roar 

Still fondly THINK of thee-—-WeE Four! 
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THE FATHERLESS DAUGHTER. 
A TALE IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 


INTRODUCTION. 
Yes, she was fair! Matilda, thou 
Hast a soft sadness on thy brow; 
sut hers was like the sunny glow, 
‘That laughs on earth and all below. 

On a branch of York River, near the poiot at 
which the tide ceases to flow, lies a region of sin- 
gular beauty. ‘The stream itself, has neither the 
limpidness, nor animation of a mountain river, 
being of a dark red hue, and flowing as languidly 
If this 
reluctance were real, it must be confessed, that 


there is much in the appearance of the adjacent 


as if reluctant to leave its favorite spot. 


plain, which would justify the partiality of the| 


River Gad. The level land, called in Virginia 
low grounds, extends in many places for more than 
a mile to the foot of a chain of hills, which runs 
parallel with the stream. ‘This flat country was 


originally remarkably fertile, and its cultivation 


exceedingly easy, from the soft texture of the} 


earth, and its almost total exemption from stone. 
But the soil not being of a very durable character, 
when since tried by severe and injudicious culture, 
has been converted into a barren sand in many 
spots formerly fertile. 
refer, however, the land retained much of its native 
vigor, and the old-field pine had not intruded so 
largely on the domain of the ploughman and reaper. 
The lanes and roads are, and were, in many places 
tastily lined with the cedar and holly, and occa- 


sionally with the slight smooth stems of the Lom-| 


bardy poplar. These roads, smooth and level as 


a bowling-green, are exceedingly pleasant for tra- 


velling, except in hot weather when the progress | 


is impeded by the deep sand, and the air excluded 
by the thick hedges which usually skirt the high- 


ways. The hills which terminate the lowlands, | 


are beautifully shaped, and rising to a very con- 
siderable elevation, present the most delightful sites 


that can be imagined jor the residences of the gen- ' 


tlemen who own the plantations below. These 


situations, at the time of which we speak, overlook- | 


ed not only the luxuriant crops of Indian corn, to- 


bacco, &c, but an horizon of vast extent, embracing | 


within its circle a large body of land, which had been 
early selected, cleared and brought into cultivation, 
and a number of country seats, which, although un- 
pretending in architecture, were known and loved 


as the abodes of unbounded hospitality. The fish 


of the river, and the productions of the land, were | 
. . | 

then equally abundant, and enabled the farmers to| 
: } 


furnish their tables with every comfort, and even 


luxury, which were desired in the simple days of 


our ancestors. 
marshes and exhalations of the river, they seemed 
to enjoy the advantages of a hilly and champaign 


At the period to which we | 


‘ | 
Dwelling ata distance from the} 





[ Jury, 


———— ———_———=$——— —— 





|country combined. Asif fully aware of their bless- 
| ings, they were the most jovial and hospitable of 
human beings. In their treatment of guests, they 
had no regard to the maxim contained in the pro- 
| verb—* further the guest that maun gang.” On 
| the contrary, they often locked up the horses of 
those who proposed to depart, and compelled them 





to partake of their hearty festivities. In the por- 
|tico of one of these plain, but gay mansions, soon 
iafter the close of the American Revolution, sat a 
liady, reading in the warm, soft twilight of a May 
jevening. She was not very young, for it was evi- 


5? 
ident from her appearance, that she had at any rate 
jentered that debateable ground so happily denomi- 
nated no particular age ; neither could she be called 
‘old, for spite of her extreme paleness, and the 
\traces of deep sorrow, she retained enough both 
of youth and beauty, to make her countenance ex- 
tremely interesting. Her form was as slender, as 


delicate, and as elegantly proportioned as that of 


a fairy. Her hand, which was searcely larger than 
‘that of an infant, was now engaged in turning 
over the pages of a book, which she was reading 
with great eagerness by the waning light of the 
/evening. She had the air of one, who, having be- 
come deeply interested in a romance, is hastening 
rapidly to its conclusion with an intensity of feel- 


\ing which produces a temporary forgetfulness of 
every thing around. Although she had been in 
ithe portico, when the setting sun illuminated a 
‘landscape, whose extent and loveliness might have 
| attracted admiration from the least romantic, by 
| her it was entirely unheeded. Page after page of 
\the small volume, which she held, was turned over 
with portentous rapidity, and with an agitation that 
evidently increased at every moment. At last, 
when the book was finished and closed, her emo- 


tion had arrived at such a pitch, that she sobbed 


aloud, and the tears poured free and fast over the 


, tiny hands, which she held up as if to arrest their 
progress. While she was giving such audible and 
| visible tokens of grief, a girl ran out of the house, 
| whose elastic step, sunny countenance, and joy-lit 


eye, seemed enough at once to exorcise the spirit 


of sorrow. But the moment that she heard the 
deep sobs of ihe lady, and observed her distress, 
‘the sprightliness of her manner changed into an 
|expression of the most heartfelt sympathy, while 
running up to her, and throwing her arms around 
her neck, she exclaimed, 


“* Dearest Miss Margaret, what has happened to 


distress you hag 


The lady made no reply, but shewed her grati- 
tude to the affectionate girl by the soft pressure of 
one of her hands. Her own grief seemed to be 
‘rather increased by sympathy. Her tears flowed 
more freely, her sobs increased alarmingly in vio- 
lence, until they became almost convulsive. Miss 
|Maria Carew now became seriously alarmed, and 


‘besought her with the utmost earnestness, to con- 
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fide the cause of her sorrow to one who beead me The w wail: “a sic te ar the unfortunate of 
with all a daughter’s affection. his own crew, and even of the enemy, when they 
Miss Margaret, at last, apparently repressing | fell into his power, were treated as brothers. His 


her emotion, by a strong and painful effort, said in| generosity exceeded even the common measure of 


a voice, broken by frequent sobs, |a British tar’s; his purse was open to every man 
“My dear kind-hearted Maria, I cannot explain| who needed or ‘pretended to need its contents. 
my agitation now, or in a few words. I must re-| But spite of these dazzling and endearing quali- 


tire to my room, and there ask forgiveness and aid| ties, he did not rise in the service. He scorned 
from a merciful God. Do not alarm the family, | all flattery and intrigue, and reaped the fruit of in- 


but say what is true, that I hope a night’s rest| dependence in the neglect of those who held the 
will relieve me from a bad headache. Come to | power of patronage. Notwithstanding the fre- 
bed early, and you shall hear my unfortunate story, | quent and large prizes, of which he had a share, he 
which will sufficiently account for the effect pro- | continued poor, because he distributed his money 
duced on me, by the tale of sorrow which I hold in| with a reckless profusion that astonished even 
my hand.” British sailors. He had often such a portion of 
Saying these words, she passed quickly into the | rich prizes, that, if properly managed, would have 
house, and hastened to her chamber. |laid the foundation of a competent, if not a large 
Miss Carew did not follow her immediately; but | fortune. But economy, as already intimated, was 
went first to her mother’s room to inform her that| a virtue with which he was totally unacquainted, 
Miss Margaret had retired very unwell, but de-| both in theory and practice. The money thus ac- 
sired that no trouble should be taken on her ac-j| quired melted away partly in personal expenditures, 
count, as she hoped that the refreshment of a | but far more in that thoughtless benevolence, which 
night’s sleep would give her entire relief. Mrs.| being governed entirely by impulse, knew neither 
Carew, whose kind heart was readily touched by| discrimination nor bounds. Such a course brought 
every form of human suffering, proposed to visit| its inevitable consequences, not only want, but 
Miss Margaret herself, and if she seemed seriously | debt, and at the end of a few years, the gallant 
indisposed, to despatch a servant for the family | Dupont found himself deeply involved. A _ situa- 
physician, who resided fifteen miles off. But) tion like this, so painful and trying to all tempers, 
Maria, aware that the presence of even her mo- | was peculiarly galling to a sensibility so acute, and 
ther would be distressing to her at present, assured |a sense of honor so nice ashis. He saw with un- 
Mrs. Carew that she was affected with nothing | feigned mortification that his imprudence had not 
more serious than a headache, to which she was ‘only injured himself, which he could bear, but was 
subject, and which wou!d probably pass off before | likely to occasion serious losses to innocent per- 
morning. Having at last convinced her mother|sons, who, trusting to his integrity, had readily 
that Miss Margaret did not need her attentions, | given him credit. While he was annoyed by these 
she slipped up stairs, where she found her friend | harassing reflections, an incident oecurred which 
more composed, but still very much depressed.|most unexpectedly relieved him from his embar- 
After they had retired, and the light was extin-|rassment. He was sailing in the Mediterranean, 
guished, Miss Margaret recited to her, in a broken|in command of a ship of 90 guns, when he one 
and incoherent manner the narrative of which we/|day saw two Spanish vessels, each superior to his 
shall attempt to give a distinct outline. own in force, in chase of an English merchantman, 
— which was in vain making all sail to escape. He 
CHAPTER I. had never been the man to calculate odds, and the 
state of his mind, at this time, was peculiarly adapt- 
ed to desperate enterprizes. Assembling his men 
hastily on deck, he thus addressed them, 
‘*My men, you see one of our peaceful! and 
Captain William Dupont, the father of Margaret, | helpless vessels about to become the prey of Spa- 
wasan officer in the British Navy. Well-descend-| nish arrogance and rapacity. Shall we permit the 
ed and highly connected, although poor, he had | lives and property of our innocent countrymen, who 
procured his commission by the influence of his| are toiling for EHngland’s welfare, as well as their 
family. But when thus introduced into the Navy,} own, to be thus lost before our eyes ¢ It is true that 
he had won the hearts of his brother-officers, his| their force is superior to ours. But when did an 
men, and indeed, of all who knew him, by his bra-| English seaman shrink from a conflict with these 
very and conduct in baitle, his humanity, courtesy, | proud Dons, because their men and metal doubled 
and intelligence in all situations. Never was there| his own? The fewer we are, the greater will be the 








Oh! if there be a human tear, 

From passion’s dross refined and clear, 
*Tis that which pious fathers shed 

Upon a duteous daughter’s head.— Scott. 





a Captain more, or more deservedly, popular in the| honour of our victory; the less the injury, which 
British fleet. He ever sought the most perilous| England can sustain from our defeat and death. 
situations with eagerness, provided his country} Will you fight like true English sailors, or shrink 
could be benefited, or glory won by the exposure. ‘like cowards *” 
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The crew, who looked on himasa cect more | set up in his iestinhdigheis a standard of female per- 
than as a commander, answered, with an universal fection, which he could scarcely expect to realize. 
shout : |** An amiable temper, and correct principles,” ar- 

“We will fight to the death, under our noble | gued he, “ are far more important to domestic hap- 
Captain. Lead us at once against the enemy.” | piness, than intellectual cultivation or conventional 

Encouraged by these declarations, and stimu- | refinement. It is certain “‘ that this young lady pos- 
lated by his own gallant spirit, he ordered the ship | | sesses the former class of qualities in an eminent 
to be immediately cleared for action, and bore right ide sgree, and it will be the height of folly in me to 
down upon the enemy, who were utterly astonished | allow romantic notions, and an overstrained delica- 
at his temerity. ‘The contest was long, obstinate |cy to prevent me from seeking a connection which 
and sanguinary; but at length, British skill and | is evidently necessary to my comfort and respecta- 
valor triumphed over superior numbers. The Spa-| bility.” Reasoning thus, Captain Dupont was not 
nish vessels were compelled to shear off in a shat-| slow in putting his prudent determination into exe- 
tered condition, and the English merchantman athens, He wooed and won the blushing Clarissa, 
joined Captain Dupont, and sailed under his con- | who, although not exactly “the fruit that will fall 
voy to England. ‘This vessel, which was richly | without shaking,” did not require any very violent 
freighted, belonged to Adam Brown, a wealthy | concussion to overcome her adhesion to the parent 
merchant of London. |bough. ‘The consent of the lady being obtained, 

The Master on his arrival waited on the owner, | it was by no means difficult to obtain that of the 
and represented in strong terms the disinterested | father, who was rejoiced at once to discharge the 
gallantry with which Dupont, at his own personal |obligations of gratitude, and gratify his own pride 
hazard, rescued the vessel and its valuable contents | by a connexion with so popular and accomplished 
from certain capture. Brown, who was of a kind|an officer. The nuptials were accordingly cele- 
and grateful temper, invited Dupont to his house, | brated with unusual splendor, the large marriage 
and introduced him to his family. The merchant’s | portion paid, Dupont’s debts discharged, and he 
only daughter, Clarissa, was in the bloomef youth | made richer than he had ever dreamed of being. 
and beauty. She was one of those plump, good- At the persuasion of his father-in-law, he quitted 


humored, well-featured girls, who please all be-|the naval service, and commenced the life of a gen- 


holders, without the possession of any qualities,!tleman in the city of London. He hada strong 
either external or mental, that can deeply interest |taste for social pleasures, for literature and poli- 
the heart or imagination. ‘This rosy light-hearted | ties, and knew that no residence could afford him 
damsel, was exceedingly struck by the slender, yet a better opportunity of indulging all those inclina- 
graceful figure, and elegant manners of the young | tions, than one in the modern Babylon. The hand- 
officer ; and being of a very frank disposition, took !some and ac complished sailor, mixed freely with 
no pains to conceal her partiality from its object. | th ie fashionable circles, was welcomed at the lite 
Dupont remained sometime in London, and became |r rary clubs, and soon formed an acquaintance with 
intimate at her father’s. Meantime, the clamors | the leading politicians. 

of his creditors for payment marred his enjoyment | Old Brown was delighted at the celebrity thus 
of society, in which he was an universal favorite, |attained by his son-in-law, but his face began to 
by the fear that he might soon become the inmate | look a littie long when he discovered, as he soon 
of a jail. While bis mind was weighed down from | did, that the fortune which he had earned by the 
despondency at this unpleasant state of things, a jtoil and savings of years, was wasting away by 
friend suggested to him, that he had it in his power | ‘the thoughtless extravagance of Dupont. He oe- 
to remove his difficulties, by securing the hand, and | | casionally remonstrated and ee but his 
rich dowery of the fair Clarissa. Dupont, who was| warnings were unheeded, and he was too indul- 
proud and fastidious, at first, rejected the idea of| gent, and too sincerely attached to the young Cap- 
connecting himself with a lady, who. although | tain, to deny him money for the most profuse libe- 
pretty and amiable, was evidently deficient in the | rality. Such was the state of affairs, when Du- 
intellect, education, and refinement, which were | pont was solicited to become a candidate for a 
indispensable to complete his beau ideal of a wife. | seat in parliameni. Being of a very sanguine tem- 
But necessity, or more properly, convenience, which | perament, he commenced the canvass with zeal, 
often reconciles us to far more disagreeable things, |and the utmost confidence of success. But the 
soon made him look with very different eyes on | opposing candidate, and his friends, were too artful 
the cherry-cheeked damsel, who was ready to throw | and powerful; he was defeated, and what was far 
herself into his arms, and restore him at once to| worse than mere failure, his reputation was injured 
comfort and independence. With the ready so-|by slanderous rumors, which his enemies had put 
phistry, which is always displayed in justifying con-|into circulation. The means of old Mr. Brown 
duct, prompted by interest or inclination, he began | had been seriously lessened by his expenditures 
to think and say that his first impressions of Miss |during the canvass, and of course his willingness 
Clarissa had done her injustice, and that he had'to advance money for the support of Dupont’s cus- 
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tomary extravagance. The latter had at this time, |his old habits. During his occasional visits to his 
five years after his marriage, begun to find home| family, his good-tempered wife, unresentful of his 
less delightful than it appeared during the honey- | desertion, received him with unabated affection, 
moon. Clarissa was neither a scold, nor a slat-| his children welcomed him with transports of de- 
tern, nor silly, nor, what is equally bad, a fashiona-| light. His gallant exploits, his beautiful presents, 
ble lady. But their tastes and pursuits were en-|his tales of wild adventure, made him a favorite 
tirely uncongenial. He was very fond of books, | companion to all children, more especially to those 
of highly educated companions, and strongly tinged , who could call him father. His son, however, who 
with enthusiasm. She read little, except in her)|had inherited the matter-of-fact disposition which 
bible and cookery-book, of course did not relish | distinguished his mother, participated less in this 
literary society, and was altogether as prosaic a| pleasure than his sister, whose quick intellect, and 
personage as ever existed. As long as affairs! romantic temperament, were easily kindled at his 
went on prosperously, he overlooked a thousand | account of daring deeds, of distant lands, and the 
circumstances which were daily exhibiting this; wonders of the deep blue sea. Never did the gen- 
diversity. But when the disappointment of his | tle Desdemona incline more seriously to hear those 
political aspirations, and the want of means for “ moving accidents by flood and field,” which fixed 
seeking his usual amusements abroad, compelled | her young affections on the swarthy Othello, than 
him to look at home for comfort, he saw when too did the enthusiastic Margaret, to the glowing nar- 
late, that pecuniary considerations should never |ratives that came from the lips of her father. Du- 
blind us to the serious discomforts which must | ring his long intervals of absence, she poured inces- 
ever follow in the train of an ill-assorted marriage. |santly over every book that contained accounts of 
Under the influence of these reflections, he occa-| travels, more especially of distant and dangerous 
sionally lost his usual placidity of temper, espe- | voyages. Being thus inspired with a general in- 
cially when Clarissa, although sincerely attached | terest in the perils to be braved, and the glories to 
to him, complained of his profusion. This, by| be won upon the vasty deep, and in those unex: 
reminding him of his dependence, galled him se-| plored regions that were washed by its waves, she 
verely. He became dissatisfied, and finally deter- | turned her eyes, with special fondness, towards the 
mined to resume his old profession, both, for the | {nglish North American Colonies, which were fast 
sake of employment, and as a means of indepen- | rising into that vigorand opulence, which soon after- 
dent revenue. He found little difficulty in regain-| wards established their independence. Her father 
ing admission into the Navy, and securing the com- | had often described to her the bold, manly, hospi- 
mand of a ship. But when these preliminary | table character of the Virginians, the fertility and 
steps had been taken, and everything was ready | delightful climate of the Southern Colonies gene- 
for his departure, his heart was well-nigh failing | rally, while he did not forget the tribute of praise 
him at the idea of separation from his children. | which was due to the descendants of those “ pil- 
His son was a stout, well-conditioned, but ordinary | grim fathers,” who had preferred the barren rock 
boy of four; his daughter and only other child,|and the savage wilderness, to spiritual slavery. 
had a delicate beauty and sprightliness, which |The noble rivers, the lofty mountains, the sea-like 
struck ali beholders, and seemed unequalled in the |iakes of America, were painted with all a poet's 
eyes of a parent. ‘To part with these, especially | ardor, by the enthusiastic sailor. ‘The natural con- 
the latter, cost him a severe pang, and when the| sequence, on a mind like Margaret’s, was an eager 
time for sailing came, his heart smote him for leav- | desire to accompany her father to the Western 
ing a wife, the sincerity of whose affection, and | World, to become acquainted with its hardy, virtu- 
the blamelessness of whose conduct, his conscience | ous population, and revel in the beauties of its 
was compelled to admit. But his crew was on| unequalled natural scenery. But alas! she was 
board, the wind was fair, and he tore himself from | never destined to enjoy that pleasure in such socie- 
his family, once more to brave the perils of the | ty. Her slight form was just budding into woman- 
wind, the wave and the battle-strife. His new) hood, when the gallant captain fought the last, and 
career was, like the former, marked by daring cou- | most glorious of his battles. ‘The vessel which he 
rage, brilliant achievements, and reckless gene-| commanded, was a frigate, and that not of the lar- 
rosity ; but as before, although popular among men| gest class. In this, he encountered a line-of-battle 
and officers, he remained unpromoted. Fond of| ship, attacked it, and compelled it to surrender. 
adventure, he frequently sailed to both the Indies,| But just before the flag of the enemy was struck, 
and once circumnavigated the globe. 


a marksman from its shrouds inflicted a mortal 

But the rich prizes and large profits which these | wound on Captain Dupont, who thus, like the gal- 
voyages sometimes brought him, vanished as uni-|lant Nelson, died in the arms of victory. The 
formly and rapidly as the water through the sieve | announcement of this intelligence was a severe 
of the Danaidas. Like the Bourbons on their re- blow to his whole family; but it fell far heaviest 


turn to France after the revolution, he had learned|on the acute sensibility and ardent affection of 


no lessons of prudence, he had forgotten none of' Margaret, whose reason reeled under its effects. 
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She felt that the idol of her heart was gone, and | 
that none could fill the place of that “cherished | 


image.” She had loved him with the romantic | 
admiration of a mistress, as well as the reverential | 
Just as she 


was beginning to recover from this shock, her| 


tenderness of a favorite daughter. 


grandfather died, and to the astonishment of all his 
acquaintance, died almost a bankrupt. 
cent and large speculations in which he had been| 


Some re- 


engaged, failed entirely, and the poor old man lived | 
just long enough to see the hard earnings of forty | 
years toil, torn from him by misfortune. Mrs. Du-| 
pont, who had been nursed in the lap of opulence, | 
was thus thrown upon the world, with no reliance | 
except a pension of one hundred pounds, which 
she received as her husband’s widow, and some | 
small fragments of her father’s fortune. 
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family of a country acquaintance, where Margaret 
could at least temporarily support herself by teach- 
ing the children. ‘This plan, although well meant 
and feasible, was highly distasteful to the young 
lady, whose inclinations had been little consulted 
in the arrangement. With all her warin feeling 
and excellent sense, she had one foible, which of 
all others, is most apt to embitter domestic inter- 
course. She was prone to suspect slights, and to 
imagine that partiality was shown to others. Her 
natural sensitiveness and pride, the excessive in- 
dulgence, and devoted attachment of her father, 
contrasted with the coldness and insipidity of her 
mother, had all contributed to make Margaret love 
her surviving parent far Jess than the one who was 
buried in his ocean-grave. ‘The brother, who, as al- 
ready mentioned, was a plain unpretending common- 
place person like his mother, was very naturally her 


favorite. Unable to follow the romantic flights of 


| her daughter, and to appreciate her learning and 


Alas! how slight a cause will move 


Dissensions between hearts that love.— Moore. 


At the time of her father’s death, Margaret was | 
completing her education at a boarding school of | 
high reputation. While there, she had formed a 
close intimacy with a Miss Myra Dark, a girl of 
the same age and tastes with herself. This young 
lady looked on Captain Dupont with an admiration 
almost equal to that of his daughter, and had the’ 
This congeniality of 
feeling, made Myra a most appropriate comforter | 


| 


same spirit of adventure. 


of Margaret, in those days and weeks of agony 
which succeeded the intelligence of her father’s 
death. Through the influence of this friend, and. 
that of time, the great consoler, the afflicted girl 


It was | 
just at this period, that her mother and brother | 
began to be seriously alarmed at the state of their | 
pecuniary affairs. 

‘The small pension, and the interests on the small | 


began at last slowly to recover her spirits. 


sum which had been collected from the wrecks of| 
Brown’s estate, were evidently insufficient to sup-| 
port them on the most frugal scale of expenditure. | 
It was plain, therefore, that some other means of) 
subsistence must be devised. The inclinations of| 
both mother and son, who had been educated in | 
his grandfather’s counting-house, pointed to mer- | 
chandize, as the most eligible means of effecting | 
that object. But the difficulty consisied in pro-| 
curing the capital necessary for the purchase of a| 
stock in trade. After due consideration, the only | 
mode which suggested itself, was to sell the annui- 
ty to which Mrs. Dupont was entitled, and add the | 
proceeds to the sum cf ready money, which they | 
had already in possession. With this capital, young | 
Dupont was to begin business in a small way, while | 
his mother and sister were expected to pinch them-| 
selves for a time, until the profits of his business | 
should enable him to aid them. 
scheme was, that the ladies should retire into the 


A part of the | 


elegant accomplishments, seeking pleasure in his 
congenial conversation, and aid from his practical 
acquaintance with business, she became as partial 
to her son, as was consistent with her rectitude of 
character. in consequence of this, while there 
was no actual dislike, there was little cordial, or 
agreeable intercourse between Margaret, on the 
one hand, and ‘Thomas and their Mother on the 
other. ‘The death of Captain Dupont had at first 


/melted down all differences of sentiment into one 


common feeling of deep affliction, and had united 
them more closely than before, by the impulsive 
tendency of all involved in one common sorrow to 
cling closer together. But when the gloom occa- 
sioned by that event, began to be dispelled by the 
conscious necessity of exertion, the want of har- 
mony in the family, and the suspicious temper of 
Margaret, began to exhibit themselves in a more 
disagreeable manner than ever. The appropria- 
tion of the whole fortune to the immediate pur- 
poses of her brother, whiie nothing but the hope 
of contingent benefit was left to her, seemed to her 
prejudiced mind, unjust and unfair; and when her 
remonstrances against the measure were entirely 
unheeded, her suspicions of her mother’s partiality 
were converted into certainty. Her pride, a quali- 
ty of which she had a large share, was also wound- 
ed by the unceremonious manner in which they 
had decided to subject her to what she regarded 
as the degrading drudgery of instruction, not only 
without consuiting her inclination, but without even 
mentioning their intention before the plan was set- 
tled. Such was the reasoning of inexperienced, 
rash, self-confident seventeen, and such unfortu- 
nately the conclusion which gave a dark shade to 
all her future destiny. 

She asked permission of her mother to pay a 
visit to her friend Myra, before entering on the du- 
ties of an instructress. Mrs. Dupont, perceiving 
her dissatisfaction, which no reasoning could re- 
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move, did not object to the proposed excursion. | wrong, we always feel much indebted to any kind 
Margaret accordingly went to Portsmouth, where | friend, who will give us a provocation that will 
Captain Dark, father of Myra, now resided. Myra/| serve as an apology for overleaping the moral bar- 
received her with open arms, and did everything) riers which have hitherto restrained us. Such was 
which the soothings of friendship could accom-|now the situation of Margaret; dissatisfied with 
plish, to remove the depression that preyed upun|the manner in which she had been treated by her 
her spirits. She endeavored to revive her by a! family, and eager for novelty and adventure, she 
continued round of fashionable amusements, and felt a presentiment, that a step thus taken without 
by keeping her constantly in company. Captain | the sanction of parental authority, must bring down 
Dark, was the life of the society of Portsmouth, 'on her head the consequences of guilt. But when 
possessing qualities which fitted him to shine any-| her mother in plain, but by no means harsh terms, 
where. ‘To a person tall, graceful and command-| censured her irritability and groundless suspicions, 
ing, he united manners singularly bland, and con-| instead of opening her eyes to the impropriety of 
ciliating, a mind of considerable cultivation, and | her course, it unfortunately served only to remove 
an acquaintance with the world, derived not only|the lingering scruples which she had at first en- 
from mixing with the best society at home, but|tertained. She had been long unaccustomed to 
from frequent voyages to every part of the globe|reproof, and could not bear advice from a mother, 
then reached by British commerce. A character | from whose inferiority of genius and accomplish- 
like his, was peculiarly fitted to captivate the ar-| ments, she had most illogically inferred a like infe- 
dent imagination of Margaret. She seemed to/riority’in worldly prudence. Stimulated therefore 
behold her lamented father again, in one who was| by resentment for supposed injuries, and the im- 
familiar with the same scenes, and possessed the | pulses of an adventurous spirit, she consented to 
same happy faculty of description. Learning from | accompany Captain Dark and his daughter, on their 
his daughter the aversion of her young friend to} voyage to Virginia. When her mind was fully 
the occupation of teacher in England among ac-|made up to the expedition, she wrote a letter to 
quaintances, and her willingness to gain a liveli-| her mother firmly expressing her determination, 
hood in that way, where she was unknown, he pro- | and bidding her and her brother an eternal adieu. 
posed that she should accompany himself and his| All her sophistical reasonings, all her resentment 
daughter on a voyage, which they had long pro-| was insufficient to prevent the yearnings of natu- 
jected to Virginia, and there become instructress | ral affection, as she penned this epistle. Her tears 
in the family of some wealthy planter. ‘This pro- | flowed copiously over its concluding passages ; and 
position revived the partiality for America, with|her hand trembled with emotion, as she folded it 
whicly she had been inspired by her father’s inte-| up, and put it away to be sent only when the “last 
resting accounts of that region. It seemed a} link” which bound her to England was broken by 
tempting opportunity for gratifying the curiosity, | the sailing of the vessel. ‘That trying period was 


with which she had long regarded the Western | now approaching, being fixed on the following 








Continent. But, the idea of quitting friends and | Wednesday. On Monday morning, Myra went to 


native country forever, and braving the perils and | 
difficulties of a new world, alone and unprotected, | 
after the return of Captain Dark, presented rather 
an alarming picture even to her excited imagina- 
tion, and irritated feelings. But on the other hand, 
she could not bear the thought of remaining, and 
becoming a dependent and underling in the family 
of a person, with whom she had formerly associa- 
ted as an equal. Captain Dark assured her that 
in Virginia, where he had relatives, he could pro- 
cure her a situation, in which, instead of being 
looked down upon as an inferior, she would be 
regarded with particular respect, as a native of 
the old country, and possessing a degree of infor- 
mation very unusual among the colonists. The 
plausible arguments of her entertainer, coinciding 
with her own inclinations, made a deep impression 
on the ardent, inexperienced mind of Margaret. 
But she still had great misgivings about leaving 
her friends and native land in this strange manner, 
when a reproachful letter from her mother fixed 
her wavering resolution. When we are desirous 








to do something, which conscience whispers us is 
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pay a parting visit to an aunt, who resided some 
miles from Portsmouth, immediately on the coast. 
It was arranged, that she should not return to Ports- 
mouth, but be taken on board from her aunt’s. In 


|the interim, Margaret staid with a family in the 


town, to which she had become much attached since 
her arrival, and waited with impatience, not un- 
mixed with anxiety, what she felt to be the crisis 
of her destiny. Wednesday came, big with the 
fate of our heroine ; but “ the dawn was not over- 
cast, nor did the morning lour:” on the contrary, 
not a speck obscured the azure vault of Heaven, 
the sun rose with unusua! brilliancy, and there was 
not an omen which could have awakened the slight- 
est fears of the superstitious. Buta weight press- 
ed on the heart of Margaret, which neither cloud- 
less sky, nor favoring breeze, nor the buoyancy of 
youthful hope, nor the soothings of her companion, 
could entirely remove. In vain did she attempt to 
rally her spirits; in vain did she attempt to reason 
away her alarm: a voice seemed ever whispering 
in her ear, “‘ Do not abandon the mother that bore 
you, and cherished you with untiring kindness in 
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CHAPTER IIL 


My native land, good night.— Byron. 
My native land, good night.—By 


infancy and youth, because she could not sympa- | 

thize with the suggestions of false pride, and un- | 
reasonable suspicion. Recollect that the blessing} Margaret had always reposed the most unli- 
of Heaven is promised to those only who honor | mited confidence in Captain Dark’s honor, and had 
their parents, and that no undertaking can ever|even regarded him as a second father. But how 
prosper when unsanctioned by their approbation.” |account for his present conduct, which shewed an 
But when she mentioned these feelings to Captain | equal recklessness of propriety, and of her feel- 
Dark, he ridiculed them as the suggestions of a|ings and character? It was difficult for her to con- 
morbid imagination, and a conscience too sensitive | jecture a motive that could have prompted so un- 
for her own happiness. He turned her thoughts | authorised an interference with her affairs, so im- 
to the delightful voyage which they had in antici- | proper an abridgment of her personal liberty. He 
pation, and the still more delightful region to which was so much older than herself, and his deport- 
the gallant Atalanta, his vessel, would bear them! ment had been heretofore so entirely parental, that 
over the waves. He hurried her rapidly to the|the idea of his being attached to her, never crossed 
ship, which was lying at anchor in the harbor, and | her imagination, and was not immediately suggest- 
she, with a heavy heart, stepped from the shore|ed by his present strange proceedings. After 
which she never expected to tread again. How sad | some hours of agonizing reflection, she determined 
a presentiment ! how singular a determination for 2|to make one final and desperate effort to shake his 
girl in the very spring-time of life, thus delibe-| resolution. Approaching him, therefore, as he was 
rately to sever the last tie that bound her to her| walking on the deck of the vessel, she thus ad- 
family and country, and seek another land, where | dressed him : 

most Knglishmen of that day believed the bless-| ‘ Captain Dark, I cannot account for your sud- 
ings of civilization almost unknown! But such/den and violent departure from the mildness, and 
was the melancholy fact, and such will be too often | indulgence which have uniformly characterized 
the case with those who permit the still small|your previous conduct. Whatever may be your 
voice of conscience to be drowned by the louder | motive for thus acting, I not only beg, but demand, 
dictates of caprice or passion. She reached the|that you have this vessel put back into the harbor, 
vessel, ascended its side, and stood upon its deck ; | and restore me to those of my own blood, who, 
she was then wafted smoothly and rapidly along | although uncongenial in disposition, have never at- 
in the direction of Myra’s aunt’s residence, as she | tempted personal restraint.” 

supposed. After half-an-hour’s progress, however,| Dark seemed a little surprised at the decision of 
she was surprised to‘find that the vessel, instead | her tone, but replied to her with the blandest cour- 
of coasting along the shore, was swiftly receding | tesy, and without the slightest symptom of confu- 
from land. But when the cliffs were becoming in- | sion or embarrassment : 

distinct, the alarm of Margaret, at the absence of| ‘ My conduct has been dictated by a passion 
her companion, became too violent to be longer| which I have heretofore concealed by a constant 
soothed, and to the horror of the poor girl, the|and violent effort. It is an affection which is 
Captain was compelled to admit, or rather to as-|twined with my very heart-strings, and which, if 
sert, that Myra was prevented by sickness from ac-} you should prove cruel, must prove fatal to my 
companying them on their voyage. In vain did/life. Many a time, when you have approached me 
she tell him, that it was impossible for her to go| with all the familiarity of my own child, and touch- 
alone, reproach him with having deceived her, and|ed my hand, or sat upon my knee, my frame has 
beseech him to carry her back. For the first time | trembled with an emotion which I could not con- 


in their intercourse, he entirely disregarded her|trol, and, old man as I was, was ashamed to con- 
entreaties, telling her that he had acted for her | fess. 











I knew, that one of vour romantic tempera- 
own good, that she could go with the utmost safety | ment would not only be apt to reject my suit with 
and propriety under his care, and that the voyage|scorn, but would probably break off entirely the 
could not possibly injure either her reputation in| delightful intercourse which I felt necessary to my 
England, or her prospect of employment in Virgi-|existence. I struggled, but in vain against my 
nia. But this reasoning, although urged with great |love, and when you consented to accompany my 
appearance of plausibility, and in the most respect-|daughter and myself across the Atlantic, I was 
ful manner, was entirely unsatisfactory to Marga-|charmed with the hope, that the circumstances of 
ret. She not only perceived its unsoundness, but|our voyage and arrival in a foreign land, would 
her pride was wounded at his undertaking to treat |embolden me to make my declaration. But when 
her as a child, unfit to be trusted with the manage-|the time for our departure came, | was grieved to 
ment of her own affairs. But her remonstrances|find my daughter sick. Having business in the 
were addressed to deaf ears ; the vessel held on its| colonies, and feeling myself unable to forego the 
course, the white cliffs of Albion faded entirely | pleasure of your company, and the audacious hopes 
from view, and she felt that she was alone, or/|that I had been induced to cherish, I determined to 
worse than alone, upon the “ wide, wide sea.” practise a deception that cannot injure you, while 
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it will afford me the most exquisite gratification. | 
Fair, romantic creature,” continued he, approach- | 
ing her, and taking her hand, which, in the ex- 
tremity of her astonishment, she allowed him to! 
retain, “will you be mine? Will you accept my | 
hand and my heart, and with them a fortune which} 
is amply sufficient to relieve you from the depen-| 
dence and penury, to which so much beauty and 
virtue have been unworthily reduced? It shall be 
the study of my life to render you happy, and to 
make you forget the difference of our ages in a! 
continued round of enjoyments.” 

If a lover had fallen from Heaven at Margaret’s 
feet, he could not have surprised her at all more, 
than this sudden declaration of attachment, from 
one whose previous conduct had not given the 
slightest indication of his sentiments. She knew | 
not what to say, or how to act. On the one hand, | 
the uniform respect with which he had heretofore 
treated her, his singularly elegant manners, and 
the high character which he bore, all forbade any 
suspicion of his sincerity. On the other hand, 
his former entire concealment of his feelings, fol- 
lowed by the extraordinary step which he was now 
taking, appeared to her to be equally at war with 
candor and propriety. 

After some moments’ silence, she told him that 
his conduct was so singular, and his professions of 
attachment so utterly unexpected, that she could 
not believe him in earnest, but must suppose that 
he was amusing himself by an ill-timed jest. 

“My dear Miss Dupont, this is a subject on 
which I have neither the inclination nor power to 
jest. My own happiness is too deeply implicated 
in your reply to allow of any levity in the case.” 

‘“* Captain Dark, it would so ill become a gentle- 
man of your age and standing, to make sport of a 
poor orphan in my melancholy situation, that I 
must believe that you are at least in earnest. I 
must, therefore, tell you, that however much I may 
value and respect you as an acquaintance, I can 
never become your wife, either from compassion or 
interest. Jam romantic, as you termed me, and 
cannot give my hand without my heart, nor be daz- 
zled by wealth into a forgetfulness of the only 
motives that should lead to a matrimonial engage- 
ment. Let me beg, therefore, that you will permit 
this whole affair to be buried in oblivion, carry me 
back to Portsmouth, and shield my reputation from 
the wound that it must inevitably receive from the | 
continuaace of this voyage.” 

Dark, although evidently mortified at the firm 





language of her refusal, was not a man to be easily | 
foiled. Ile told her that she was very unneces- | 
sarily frightening herself, with the idea of injury | 
to her reputation, from travelling under his charge. 
He begged, that she would not allow an idle seru- 
ple like that to deprive her of the pleasure and 
advantage which she anticipated from her voyage 





to Virginia ; and assured her, that if she would con- 
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sent to go on, he would not again mention the sub- 


ject of love. 


Margaret, although young and inexperienced, 
had that instinctive sense of propriety which al- 
ways belongs to refined females, and which ena- 
bled her at once to detect the danger of following 
his advice. But she feared that the imprudent 
step which she had already taken, would bring on 
her the censure of the world, even if she returned ; 
and she was very reluctant to abandon her long- 
cherished hope of visiting America. She, there- 
fore, although with trembling and hesitation, acce- 
ded to his proposal. 

After this conversation, the ship continued to sail 
westward, three or four days, with a favoring wind ; 
while Margaret maintained a gloomy silence in the 
cabin, and Captain Dark endeavored to calm her 
evident fears by the most respectful manners, and 
the most unwearied exertions to promote her com- 
fort. During that period, he carefully observed 
his promise of forbearance. But at the close of 
the fourth day, Margaret was tempted by a brilliant 
sunset and pleasant breeze to refresh herself by 
walking on deck. Captain Dark joined her, and 
continued for some time to walk by her side, and 
converse with his usual animation and eloquence, 
about the sublime scene that encompassed them 
on every side. The enthusiasm of Margaret was 
kindled by the theme, so closely associated in her 
imagination with the dangers, adventures and glo- 
ries of her gallant father. 

The agonizing grief at his loss, which had at 
first almost dethroned her reason, had now given 
way to a tender recollection of his virtues and en- 
dearing qualities, which brought more pleasure than 
pain. In this mood, she completely forgot her sus- 
picions of her companion, which had been already 
partially lulled, and began to listen to him with the 
easy familiarity that had distinguished their former 
intercourse. Dark, who closely watched every in- 
dication of her feelings, saw his advantage, and 
was not slow to avail himself of it. ‘Taking her 
arm gently within his own, and continuing to pro- 
menade the deck, he asked her whether she would 
not reconsider her determination—whether she 
would close the avenues of hope forever on one, 
who, alihough a few years older than herself, had 
tastes and feelings, so congenial with her own. 
Margaret, without getting angry, mildly, but so- 
lemnly, begged him to recollect his voluntary pro- 
mise, to abstain from the mention of that subject, 
and to spare both himself and her the pain of far- 
ther discussion. Encouraged by so mild a repulse, 
he continued to press his suit with all the insinua- 
tion of which he was so perfect a master, until 
Margaret became excited by such determined per- 
secution, and angrily told him, that he had not only 
acted dishonorably, in first enticing an unsuspect- 
ing girl into his power, but that he had again and 
basely deceived her by a promise, which, it was 
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now evident, was only intended to lull her into} pletion of your base designs! I despise alike your 
false security. Dark, astonished and irritated at| precepts and example. Rid me of your presence, 
such strong language, for the first time, lost his|and allow me to seek that repose in the grave, 
temper, and sternly told her, that as soft words and| which your vile schemes have denied me upon 
kind treatment had made no impression on her ob- | earth.” 

durate heart, he must try other modes of binding} Dark continued to argue with Margaret for some 
her tohis wishes. ‘ Proud girl,” said he, “I told| time, but finding that she turned a deaf ear to his 
you the other day that your reputation was safe,| remonstrances, and deigned him no further reply, 
while you were under the protection of an old man he finally left the room, after whispering to a trusty 
like me. Know that that declaration was a mere | 


| maid-servant, who was present, that she must not 
stratagem to quiet your fears, and insensibly involve 


leave the young lady’s side for a moment. 

you ina net, from which it is now impossible to) Poor Margaret had now an opportunity of re- 
extricate yourself. Your character is irretrievably | flecting more coolly on her situation. The fiend 
gone, unless you consent to wed me immediately. | of despair was busy at her heart, prompting her to 
Your voluntary abandonment of your friends, your | self-destruction. But conscience whispered her * 
sailing alone with me, after announcing to your|that in the sleep of death, there “ might come 
numerous acquaintances, in Portsmouth, that my | dreams,” which would be worse than the waking 
daughter would accompany you, are circumstances | miseries of life. 

more than sufficient to warrant the darkest surmi-| Her mother, however incompetent to give her 
ses of a censorious world. Choose then between 








‘instruction in literature and mere worldly accom- 
the infamy of an elopement with me, without the| plishments, had carefully imbued her mind with the 
marriage tie, and an immediate union. There is| great principles of religion. These good seeds 
a clergyman in the vessel who can perform the| had not fallen into stony ground, where they had 
ceremony, and, in the only possible mode, heal the | perished, but into a good soil, where they were des- 


wound that has been inflicted on your fame. | tined to spring up in due season ; and bring forth an 
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These words disclosed to Margaret the full extent | 
of Dark’s villainy. Instead of being betrayed by | 
the violence of his passion, into a slight and venial 
impropriety, it was now evident that he had formed 
a deliberate scheme for forcing her inclinations. | 
She saw too that his plan was completely success- | 
ful,and that a hateful marriage to a villain was her 
only mode of escape from infamy while she lived. 
The shock occasioned by this discovery, was too 
violent for her delicate frame, and she sank in a 
swoon on deck. Dark, alarmed at the consequen- 
ces of his own rashness, snatched her up in his 
arms, and imprinting a burning kiss on her insen- 
sible lips, carried her into the cabin, which she oc- 
cupied. Here the application of the usual restora- 
tives soon bronght back animation, and with it the 
sense of her desperate situation. 

“Sir,” said she, “leave me, your presence is| 
hateful. You have left me but three alternatives, 
infamy, misery with you, or death. Can IJ hesitate 
which of the three to choose? The monsters of | 
the deep shail devour me, before I will become the 
victim of your vile passion.” 

This threat startled Dark, who was convinced 
from her air of desperation, and decided tone, that 
it would require all his address to prevent the exe- 
cution of her fatal purpose. He therefore, at once, 
resumed all his usual softness, out of which he had | 
been momentarily surprised, and told Margaret to 
consider that the act which she threatened, would 
be a dreadful crime, and so far from affording her a 
refuge from misery, would certainly plunge her into 
eternal wretchedness. 


“Dare you preach morality and religion to me, 





sir, for the very purpose of bringing about the com- 


hundred fold. It is true, that these good impres- 
sions had not subdued the frailties of her temper, 
nor prevented her imprudent resolution of abandon- 
ing her mother, and her country. But now, with 
the awakened consciousness of these faults, came 
the recollection of the kind mother, that had 

ratched over her infancy, and whose conduct and 
motives, she had misunderstood. Would the pure 
religion, which she had taught, allow of self-murder ? 
No. Its divine principle was patient resignation 
under every calamity. This eonviction came in 
aid of that instinctive dread of death, which had 
before begun to shake her resolution. Before 
morning, she had entirely abandoned the intention 
of suicide; and, although with the bitterest grief, 
and reluctance, had come to the conclusion that a 
marriage with the man, who had injured her so 
deeply, and whom she could not avoid abhorring, 
was inevitable. 

The next day was cloudiess, and the great lumi- 
nary rose from its resting-place beneath the waters 
with a splendor equal to the glory of its setting orb, 
on the preceding evening, when Margaret gazed on 
it with so much delight. But the beautiful Auro- 
ra, the bright sun, the wide expanse of waters that 
was gilded by his rays, now appeared to her, dark, 
cheerless, and devoid of interest. None, but a soul 
at peace with itself, can enjoy the beauties of na- 
ture. A heart like her’s, agitated by remorse and 
despair, could not be diverted from its own misery. 
Shut up in her gloom cabin, alone on the waste 
of waters, without a friend to advise her, and with- 
out even the consciousness of innocence to support 
her, the poor girl silently awaited the closing of 
the net, in whose meshes she had become entangled. 
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Fixed in his cold-blooded purpose, the smiling 
villain sought the cabin, at an early hour, and ap- | 
proaching his victim, with a show of great respect, | 
inquired whether she had taken a more rational | 
view of her situation, and was now ready to secure | 
her happiness and his own, by the only means in 
her power. 

“Captain Dark,” said she, “ however base may 
have been your motives and conduct, in deluding 
an inexperienced and confiding girl, I am convinced | 
that you have calculated but too truly, and that 
there are only two modes of escape, the one to 
which you point me, and self-inflicted death. If| 
death were an eternal sleep, it would be far pre- 
ferable to life, in connection with a man destitute of 
every humane and honorable feeling. But I was 
taught by that kind mother, whose recent conduct 
I have so wretchedly misconstrued, that a second, 
and far more horrible death awaits those who seek 
the first, unprepared. It is from that spiritual, 
eternal death, and not from mere corporeal disso- 
lution, that I shrink back dismayed. For the sake 
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ed. Her health improved, and her spirits were 
partially revived, although there were moments 
when she sank back into the depth of despon- 


dency. Dark designedly made the voyage very 
long. ‘The vessel touched at the Bermuda Islands, 


and they remained in that delightful climate for 
several months. 

They also visited various ports in the West In- 
dies, and did not reach Virginia, until eight months 
after they had set sail from Portsmouth. 

When Margaret entered the broad Chesapeake, 
passed through Hampton Roads, and commenced 
ascending the noble James, under the soft, but bril- 
liant light of an Autumnal sun in its meridian, the 
scene revived her recollection of the description 
which her father had often given her of that beau- 
tiful region. She remembered, how, sitting on his 
knee, she had drunk in with delight his accounts 
of the broad streams, the festivities and the luxu- 
ries of Virginia, and above all, that heartiness of 
character which gave zest to all its enjoyments. 

While she was indulging these pleasing, but 





of my father’s memory, as well as my mother’s 
peace and honor, | am bound to preserve the rem- 
nant of character, which will be left me, after this 
voyage. Do with me as you will; bring your 
priest, and let him unite us in the bands of a ma- 
trimony, which it would be mockery to call holy. 
For myself, I desire only to make my peace with 
my Creator, “then lay me down and die.” 

The callous heart of Dark, instead of being 
touched by the suffering of his victim, was rejoiced 
at her submission, and preparations were made for 
the immediate performance of the melancholy 
ceremony. Margaret was led to the altar, looking 
and feeling more like a sacrifice than a bride. The 
usual vows were spoken with distinctness by the 
bridegroom, while the wretched bride responded 
only by silence, and showed too plainly, by her 
deadly paleness, how little her heart assented to the 
mockery. The fearful struggle which it cost her, 
was followed by an exhaustion that confined her to 
her bed for some days. During this interval, Dark 
watched by her with the most unwearied assiduity, 
and the utmost apparent tenderness. The just 
abhorrence which Margaret had entertained for 
him, began at last to yield to such evidences of af- 
fection. ‘The female heart is ever ready to for- 
give, especially those who atone for real injuries, 
by flattering attentions. Never was a man better 
fitted to remove all unfavorable impressions, than 
Dark. So perfect was he in dissimulation, that he 
seemed all candor and virtue, while he really con- 


melancholy reflections, Capt. Dark took his stand 
by her side, and observed that as they were now 
approaching their destination, the residence of his 
aunt, Mrs. Dark, he wished to make a proposal, 
which he hoped would not be disagreeable. He 
desired that their marriage should be concealed 
from his aunt, and that Margaret should be intro- 
duced as a Miss Dupont, who intended settling in 
Virginia. ‘This arrangement seemed at the time 
to be highly acceptable to Margaret, whose most 
anxious wish was to bury the events of the voyage 
in oblivion. 

Shortly afterwards they landed at Mrs. Dark’s ; 
a plain, but comfortable house, in which the old 
lady, mentioned by Dark, received them with cor- 
diality. She appeared to be a coarse and unedu- 
cated, but kind and sincere woman. On the next 
day, Capt. Dark went higher up the river to ex- 
change his cargo for colonial produce, and promis- 
ed to return in less than a week, 


CHAPTER IV. 
When lovely woman stoops to fully, 
And finds, too late, that men betray, 
What charm can soothe her melancholy, 
What art can wash her guilt away ? 
The only art her guilt to cover, 
To hide her shame from ev'ry eye, 
To give repentance to her lover, 
And wring his bosom, is to die.— Goldsmith. 


The delicacy of Margaret’s health, she expect- 
ing to be confined in two or three months, increased 


cealed under this pleasing exterior, the coldest of|}the melancholy which her situation, in other re- 


hearts, and the basest sensuality. Placed in cir- 
cumstances so favorable to the exercise of his pow- 


spects, was so well calculated to inspire. Alone, 
unknown, and unfriended in a foreign land, she was 


ers, he succeeded in softening, while he could not|to meet the penalty of our first mother’s disobe- 


entirely remove the prejudices of Margaret. Every|dience, and her own guilty imprudence. 


In the 





thing was done to promote her comfort, and to con-| solitude of the chamber, which had been assigned 


vince her that she was not only loved, but respect- 


her, she indulged those gloomy thoughts for some 
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hours after the departure of her deceiver. In the 
evening, she came down for the purpose of cooling 
her fevered brow, by a stroll in the air; as she 
passed through the parlor, on her way out, she 
stopped a moment to get a glass of water. The 
water was placed on a small table, and while 
standing near it, she was much surprised to ob- 
serve a sealed letter, directed to herself. Alarmed 
at seeing that the handwriting was that of Captain 
Dark, she tore it hastily open, and read as follows: 


Dear Margaret,—Y ou will be surprised to learn, 
that the object of this letter is to inform you, that 
we shall not meet again. I have requested Mrs. 
Dark, in whose hands I leave it, not to deliver it 
until after your confinement, when you will be bet- 


ter prepared to bear the shock inflicted by its con- | 


tents. Do not construe my motives and conduct 
too harshly. I am sincerely convinced, that a sepa- 
ration will promote the happiness of both. There 
is no sacred, nor indissoluble tie between us to be 
broken. The person that married us, is not in or- 
ders, and therefore the ceremony is a mere nullity. 
It is evident that you look on my character with 
continual distrust, while I must own that the ardor 
of my passion has been cooled by an observation 
of your suspicions. In this state of things, we 
ought to part; you remaining in this country to 
prosecuie your original design, and I returning to 
England. I have left you in the house, and under 
the protection of my kindhearted relative, to whom 
I have explained your present situation without 
avowing my own connection with you. When the 
time of your trial is past, I desire that you will go 
to the house of my friend, Col. John Carew, who 
lives on the Pamunkey, and in whose hands I will 
leave money enough to support you, until you can 
procure the situation of instruetress in some re- 
spectable family. Do not let any false delicacy 
prevent the acceptance of this trifle, from one who 
will always be so sincerely your friend, as 
Joseru Dark. 


Margaret did not finish this heartless epistle, be- 
fore she fell insensible on the floor, to the great 
consternation of her good hostess, who hearing the 
fall from an adjacent room, ran in to see what was 
the matter. ‘The letter which she had inadver- 
tently left on the table, nowlying open on the floor, 
sufficiently explained the emotion of the poor girl, 
who lay lifeless near it. After the application of 
the usual restoratives, however, she recovered her 
consciousness of life, and of those dread calami- 
ties that made it seem a curse. In this despair- 
ing mood, she underwent the tortures of premature 
parturition, and gave birth toa dead child. In the 
agony of her spirit, she blessed God who had 
spared it the infamy and misery which must have 
been its portion in this world of woe. 

As soon as her bodily agony was over, the thought 
of suicide recurred with increased force. It seem- 
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ed to her, that fortune, friends, reputation, every 
thing which could render life desirable, or even 
tolerable, was irretrievably gone. Why live a 
scorned beggar and outcast? No respectable family 
that knew her history, would receive her into its 
bosom, and she had too much just pride to seek 
employment by concealment, or deception. No! 
;She would die tenthousand deaths, sooner than de- 
| grade herself, and the name of Dupont, by an act 
|of deliberate baseness. She would bury in the 
oblivion of the grave, the dark scheme of treachery, 
by which her peace and fame had been destroyed. 
Margaret expressed these thoughts freely to Mrs. 
| Dark, whenever the old lady paid one of her fre- 
quent visits in the double capacity of comforter and 
| nurse. 

We have mentioned that her hostess had received 
a very slight education; but she had good sense, 
igood feeling, and above all, that genuine piety 
which displays itself in actions rather than in pro- 
fessions. She never speculated nor refined about 
morality, but estimated the quality of actions, with 
|that straightforward, common sense, and entire 
|single-heartedness, which are seldom mistaken in 
their decisions. ‘To one viewing things in this 
manner, suicide appeared a horrible crime, an al- 
most inconceivable folly. What she thought her- 
self, she endeavored to impress on her young guest, 
for whose peculiar misfortunes she felt the sincer- 
est sympathy. She had no false tenderness, to re- 
strain her from probing the wound which she 
sought to heal. 

** You have deserted your mother,” said she, “‘ and 
thereby brought on yourself temporal unhappiness. 
But there is one whose presence you cannot flee, 
whose service you cannot desert. He is here in 
this uttermost part of the earth, requiring you to 
live for repentance, for benevolence, if not for hap- 
piness. Will you fly poverty, and the frowns of 
mankind, and meet the frowns of that awful judge, 
before whom you must then appear? I pity you 
from my heart, and would do every thing in my 
power to aid you; but beware that fatal step which 
will place you beyond the reach of human, or even 
of divine compassion. While there is life, there 
is hope, even to those who mourn over blighted 
charaeters and ruined fortunes. Go to Col. Ca- 
rew, and if you are too proud to accept the bounty 
of my base relative, the gentleman whom he has 
selected as his agent, and whose excellent charac- 
ter I know, will be pleased to procure you a situa- 
tion, in which your own labor ean procure your 
Resist despair now, and you may 








own support. 
yet be happy.” 
This pointed reproof, coupled as it was with 
kind, sensible advice, reawakened those sentiments 
of piety, which her mother had instilled into Mar- 
garet, but which had been well nigh extinguished 
in the rush of heart-rending emotions. She saw 
that she was on the point of adding to her former 
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rashness, and imprudence, a serious, inexplicable | 
crime, by way of preparation to meet a God, in| 
whose presence the purest of human beings must | 
appear unclean. She perceived that what she had | 
imagined to be only a just sensitiveness to disgrace, | 
was nothing but impatience under the dealings of | 
Providence, in a matter of which her own impru- | 
dence had been the immediate cause. When these | 
considerations came in aid of that instinctive love, | 
with which the most miserable cling to life, she 
was soon induced to abandon her desperate purpose. 
If the zest of existence was gone, if she could| 
never again move in that exalted sphere, for which 
her education and former purity had fitted her, the 
path of humble usefulness was not closed against 
her exertions. ‘Time, which gradually softens the 
harshest grief, and the encouragement of her ex- 
cellent hostess, confirmed Margaret in these good | 
resolutions. After the lapse of six weeks, during | 
which her health had been partially restored, al- 
though the bloom and buoyancy of youth were lost 
forever; she determined to seek the residence of 
Col. Carew. To reach that point was not then so 
easy, as in these days of steamboats and rail- 
roads. It was first necessary to watch the appear- 
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if you retain one spark of feeling, the recollection 
of my wrongs will haunt you like a spectre, until 
you sink into the grave. May God forgive you, is 
the prayer of the much injured 

Marcaret Dupont. 


Margaret little imagined that before this letter 
was written, her betrayer had gone to his “long 
and last account.” 

Impatient to leave Virginia, because the vicinity 
of his victim annoyed him, he had hastened to sea, 
in an unsound vessel; although forewarned by mari- 
ners, that it needed repairs, before setting out on 
the homeward voyage. A violent storm came on 
during the passage, and the Atalanta soon sprang 
a leak, and went down with every soul on board. 

Meanwhile Margaret had sailed to Richmond, to 
which place Mrs. Dark had kindly consented to 
accompany her. Their voyage was prosperous 
and expeditious. After a very brief stay in Rich- 
mond, our heroine started for Col. Carew’s, where 
she arrived early in the afternoon. To introduce 
herself into a family of entire strangers, and 
whose opinion of her had been derived entirely 
from Dark, was a severe, but, she believed, a ne- 





ance of some small vessel on its way to Richmond, 
then a small village. From that point she could 
travel by land to her destination on the Pamunkey. 
While waiting for a vessel, she wrote the following 
letter to Captain Dark : 


Sir :—You haveachieved a noble triumph. You 
have had cunning enough to delude, and ruin an 
innocent girl, who trusted to your honor. I said 
that she was innocent; but alas! she was too guil- 
ty, not towards you, on whom she relied with mis- 
taken confidence ; but towardsthe mother that she 
abandoned at your persuasion. Your fair exterior 
may avail among men; but, recollect that an hour 
is coming, in which all disguises must be rent 
away, and your soul stand naked in the presence 
of its Maker. Your present exultation will then 
be converted into bitter mourning, and the thought 
of my fate will weigh you down into perdition. 
But I,a sinful worm, am assuming the prerogative 
of Omnipotence, in pronouncing judgment on a 
fellow-worm. Yet, my ideas of divine justice will 
not allow me to suppose, that stony-hearted villainy, 
like yours, can eseape signal punishment. I scorn 
your offer of money. ‘Think not that I am base 
enough to become a dependent on the bounty of a 
wretch like vou. Sooner, far sooner, would I beg 
my bread. For although by unexampled hypoe- 
risy, you have robbed me of character, yet it was 


cessary trial of her feelings. Fortunately, she 
‘had to do with an old-fashioned Virginia gentleman, 
|whose unaffected, cordial politeness, did all which 
|mere manner could, to put her at ease. No sooner 
‘was her name announced, than he welcomed her 
at once, told her that he had been for some time 
expecting her, and that she must henceforth con- 
sider his house her residence. So unexpected a 
reception, overpowered and affected Margaret as 
much, as if she had been spurned from the door. 
An ingenuous mind always shrinks from praise or 
kindness, which it is afraid of not having deserved. 
But contrary to her expectation, Dark had exerted 
himself to give Col. Carew a favorable opinion of 
her character, without implicating his own. He 
represented her as having been deceived, and 
abandoned by a villain; but as possessing a pure 
excellence of character, that would claim the re- 
spect, as well as compassion, of the kind-hearted 
Virginian. There never was a people under the 
sun more sensitive to the slightest stain on female 
character, than Virginians have always been. Col. 
Carew, while he participated largely in this con- 
servative feeling, was also a man of the most in- 
dulgent humanity. If he had had daughters grown, 
or nearly so, he would never have dreamed of of- 
fering Margaret his house as a residence. But 
having only two children, a son of fourteen and a 
girl of seven, he thought that he could not expose 








not in your power to corrupt those principles of | them to any risk of contamination, by offering her 
honor and independence, which I derived from my 
noble father, and excellent, although less gifted, 
mother. 

I ask no vengeance on you, but the stings of 
your own conscience. 


lf you have a human heart, 





a temporary asylum. 

Mrs. Carew, was a wife worthy of such a hus- 
\band. Distinguished for spotless purity of thought 
and conduct herself, she looked with an unsuspi- 
‘cious, charitable eye, on the conduct and character 
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of others. Such a disposition occasionally brings |have been allow 


the pain of disappointment to its possessor ; but it 
is a pain far more than compensated by exemption 
from the care and anxiety, which are the constant 
companions of a suspicious, censorious tempera- 
ment. ‘Thedeep melancholy, the refined manners, 
the extensive information, and sensible conversation 
of her guest, made a very favorable impression on 
this lady. She soon succeeded in drawing from 
her, a full confession of her faults and misfortunes, 


| 


made in so ingenuous a manner, as to convifice her | 


of the poor girl’s innocence of every thing, but 
groundless suspicion, and the imprudence which 
was the consequence of her ill-judged resentment. 
She communicated the facts to her hushand, who 
determined to make the young Englishwoman the 
instructress of his daughter. Never was a pupil 
more blessed in the selection of a teacher. The 
excellent education of Margaret, enabled her to 
communicate valuable information to young Maria, 
while her winning manners, and uniform kindness, 
gave her an entire control over her affections. 

The gentlemen who visited Col. Carew’s, were 
much struck with the delicate beauty, and elegant 
address of the new-comer, and were not slow in 
expressing their admiration. But she shrank from 
the slightest advances, and often retired to indulge 
in secret, that grief which she struggled to conceal 
in society. 

Years sped away in this manner, until the Ame- 
rican Reyolution had made the British Colonies 
free and independent States. In the interval, 
Margaret had written several letters to her mother, 
prefessing penitence, and asking forgiveness and 
permission to return. But as they had been un- 
answered, she could not tell, whether they had 
been intercepted by the accidents of war, or 
whether her mother had determined to cast her off 
forever. She was exceedingly sensitive to every 
remark, that had the most remote connection with 
her situation, or that of others, similarly betrayed. 
Her general proneness to suspicion, became morbid 
on this subject, and she often believed that persons 
intended to wound her feelings, who really had no 
acquaintance with her story. 

She said, in concluding her narrative, you can 
now perceive, my dear Maria, why the volume 
which I was reading, affected me so deeply. It 
contains, you recollect, a most pathetic description 
of one who was deceived by a heartless villain. 
By the advice of your parents, I have hitherto con- 
cealedfrom you my sad history. But you are now 
old enough, as you have long been affectionate 
enough, to deserve my unlimited confidence. 

CHAPTER V. 
Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful history. 

To some readers it may appear strange, and, 
contrary to all precedent, that our heroine should 
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ed to arrive at the venerable age 
of thirty, untouched by the tender passion. To 
such objectors, we might offer several apologies, 
which appear to us amply sufficient, to justify our 
departure from the usage in such cases established. 
We might say, that the power of the blind god, 
Cupid, is not so formidable on the one hand, nor so 
indispensable to human happiness on the other, as 
writers of fiction represent. Many very good peo- 
ple pass through life, without being either wrapped 
up into the seventh heaven by love, or sunk by it, 
into the Tartarean gulf of despondency. 

Their hopes and fears, joys and sorrows, can be 
traced to other causes than the ecstacy of grati- 
fied, or the agony of disappointed passion. 

If we were disposed to plead precedent for our 
justification, we might cite the example of no less 
an authority, than the celebrated Godwin, who has 
written one of the most thrilling novels in the Eng- 
lish language, without relying on love in the least, 
as an element of interest. But fearing that the 
suggested comparison may prove rather dangerous 
to us, who have imitated Godwin in this singulari- 
ty alone, we must fall back on a position, which, 
we conceive, to be an impregnable defence. This 
history is founded on fact. We “tell the tale as 
*twas told to us ;” only vouching for its truth, with- 
out being at all responsible for its want of interest, 
or seeming improbability. Having thus endea- 
vored to place ourselves “recti in curia,” before all 
tale-readers, especially the ladies, who are most 
apt to be harsh judges of such omissions, we must 
proceed to give the remaining incidents in the 
career of Margaret Dupont. 

During the evening on which we have intro- 
duced her to our readers, the command which long 
habit and sincere piety had usually enabled her to 
exercise over her feelings, had been completely 
overcome by the picture of woes, similar to her 
own, in the fictitious narrative which she had been 
reading. ‘The narration of her early suffering and 
errors, to Maria, had also tended to reawaken the 
compunction for her errors, and deep mortification 
at her disgrace, which, although dormant, were by 
no means extinct in her sensitive bosom. 

The deepest ice that ever froze, 
Can only o’er the surface close— 
The living stream lies quick below, 
And flows and cannot cease to flow. 

Like all grief which has been long pent within 
the heart, it burst forth with irresistible violence on 
the removal of the barriers which had long con- 
fined its current. 

The next morning, found her spiritless and ex- 
hausted. ‘The soft air and blushing roses of May 
were insufficient to tempt her forth, although usu- 
ally, an early riser, and warm admirer of nature. 
The proud aspirings and romantic day-dreams of 
her childhood recurred to her memory with the 
sad reflection, how completely those aspirations 
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had been disappointed, and those gay dreams ex- 
changed for sad realities. She continued in her 
chamber during the day, and begged Maria to pur- 
sue her usual avocations, and leave her in solitude. 
Towards evening, Col. Carew returned from Rich- 
mond, where he had been for several days, and 
sent a request to Margaret, to come down, as he 
had a very interesting communication to make. 
Had any other made the same request, she would 
have excused herself, without hesitation. But no 
slight consideration could prevent her from com- 
pliance with the slightest wish of Col. Carew, for 
whom she felt the most unbounded gratitude and 
veneration. Overcoming, by a strong effort, the 
depression that hung upon her spirits, she went 
down, and found him waiting for her in his chamber. 

‘My dear Miss Margaret,” said he, “I am 
grieved to see you looking so pale and thin. You 
must take more exercise and recreation, and not 
allow confinement and low spirits to prey on your 
health.” 

“My kind benefactor,” replied she, “ my usual 
health is excellent, far better than I deserve. But 
yesterday evening, | became quite unwell, and the 
paleness which you observe, is the effect of that 
indisposition. Iwas told that you desired to speak 
with me on some matter of business. Is there 
anything which I can do for you, or is it as usual, 
some scheme for my gratification or benefit, which 
you wish to propose ?” 

“‘My reason,” said he, “for desiring a.conver- 
sation, is, that I met with a gentleman of your 
name, in Richmond, and from some circumstances 
was induced to suspect, that it might be your bro- 
ther. He toldme that he had an unmarried sister, 
who came to Virginia some years since, and of 
whom her family had lost all traces. I dared not 
inquire further, lest I should betray the cireum- 
stances of your voyage, to one that might be an 
entire stranger. He promised to visit me to- 
morrow, when you will have an opportunity of 
seeing him for yourself. I wished to prepare you 
for the interview, which, if he had come unexpec- 
tedly, and is really your brother, might have oc- 
casioned a dangerous shock to your feelings.” This 
intelligence, which would have greatly moved Mar- 
garet at any time, produced a still greater impres- 
sion in her present state of mind. The idea of 
meeting her brother, on whom she had once looked 
as an inferior, now that she had forfeited her spot- 
less reputation, and degraded herself in the esti- 
mation of society, was wormwood to her proud and 
sensitive spirit. On the other hand, there came 
thronging on her memory the recollections of early 
childhood, when she, and that brother, had sported 
and rambled together, before the strongly marked 
difference of tastes and intellects had divided them 
fromeach other. ‘To one, long resident in a foreign 
land, who for years has not seen any that has a 
drop of kindred blood in his veins, and seldom 
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even a countryman; the sight of any familiar face 
must be charming, although it may be the face of 
one in whom he has heretofore taken no interest. 
How delightful then, to meet one of his kindred, 
although their pursuits may, formerly, have been 
different, and their tastes uncongenial ! 

The war of conflicting emotions, in Margaret's 
bosom, was so violent, that she burst into tears, and 
would have fallen, if she had not been caught by 
Col. Carew, who was watching the effect of his 
communication with parental anxiety. 
her up stairs in his arms, and laying her on a bed, 
advised her to remain quiet, and nerve herself for 
the still more severe trial, which awaited her to- 
morrow. She felt the necessity of composure, 
but found it no easy task to regain her self-com- 
mand. Painful succeeded pleasing images, so ra- 
pidly, and both kept her mind in so excited a state, 
that the dawn of the following morning found her 
unrefreshed by slumber. As the day advanced, 
her agitation increased, until by the time that Mr. 
Dupont was announced, she found that her nerves 
were completely unstrung, and that she was unable 
to walk down stairs. Col. Carew had not only 
not given his new acquaintance any intimation of 
the supposed relationship, but had not even men- 
tioned that he had a young lady bearing the same 
name, in his house. ‘The Colonel’s description, to 
Margaret, of Mr. Dupont’s person, corresponded 
pretty well with Margaret's recollection of her 
brother’s. But his account of the Englishman’s 
magners and conversation, indicated either a great 
change in her brother’s, or that they could not be 
the same person. 

It was some hours before Margaret could sum- 
mon sufficient strength and resolution for the meet- 
ing, that was to decide the question of identity. 
But conscious that her agitation would be only in- 
creased by delay, she at length came down, sup- 
porting herself on the arm of Maria. When she 
reached the door of the room in which Dupont sat, 
she could scarcely stand, and on entering, did not 
venture to look up for some moments. When she 
did, a single glance convinced her that her fears 
and hopes were alike groundless. A gentleman 
advanced to meet her, whose fine bearing, intelli- 
gent countenance and graceful manners, bore not 
the slightest resemblance to the dull face and awk- 
ward demeanor of Thomas Dupont. Such had 
been the contradictory character of her previous 
emotions, that it would have been difficult to deter- 
mine whether she was more disappointed or relieved 
by the discovery. Feeling the necessity of con- 
cealing her emotions in the presence of one, who 
was evidently an entire stranger, she returned his 
polite salutation, and seated herself near Col. Ca- 
rew, who was eagerly watching the indications of 
her countenance. He perceived at once, that there 
were no indications of recognition, and to divert 
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Dupont’s attention from Margaret, entered freely 
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ter some time, however, Dupont who had been 
struck at the unexpected sound of his own name, 
found an opportunity of inquiring whether Miss 
Dupont was a native Virginian. 

“No, sir,” said she, “I am an Englishwoman.” 

** May I ask from what part of the kingdom *” 

“Originally from London, where my mother 
constantly resided, and my father also, when not 
at sea.” 

“Your father must then have been Capt. Dupont, 
that honor of the British Navy, who died some 
years since !” 

“JT am,” said Margaret, deeply affected by this 
just tribute to her father’s memory ; “ 1 am the or- 
phan daughter of that officer, and thank you for 
expressing so high an opinion of his merits.” 

-“T never had the pleasure of an acquaintance 
with him, or any of his family, madam. But I 
recollect perfectly the impression made on my boy- 
ish mind, by the account of his singular generosity, 
humanity and valor, given me by an old sailor, who 
had once served under him. My family moved in 
a sphere greatly below his; but my own exertions, 
and the aid of kind friends, have procured me a 
good education, and elevated me somewhat in the 
scale of society.” 

“Do you know Thomas Dupont, my brother, 
and a merchant in London ?” 

“You forget, madam, that I said I had no ac- 
quaintance with any of the family. But I have 
often heard your brpther mentioned as a successful 
merchant, who has now settled in Paris.” 

**Can you tell me any thing of my mother ?” 

‘*No, madam. I have never heard any thing 
particular about her; nor can I tell you her present 
residence. But surely she writes to a daughter so 
lovely and interesting as yourself.” 

“Alas! sir, I have written to her again and 
again, without receiving any answer, or informa- 
tion about her situation. The letters have either 
entirely miscarried, or she has been prevent- 
ed, by some unexplained cause, from answering 
them.” 

‘“* How distressing! But should I go to London 
next autumn, as my business will require me to do, 
I will, with pleasure, obtain any information about 
your family, which you may desire.” 

After she had thanked him for his kind offer, the 
conversation became general. But Margaret was 
too much engrossed with this one subject, for atten- 
tion to ordinary topics. 

Mr. Dupont staid several days at Carew-Hill, 
where he made a very favorable impression, espe- 
cially on the heart of Maria, who: was completely 
captivated by his good sense, fine person and cap- 
tivating manners. But Margaret, although pleased 
with what she saw of him, warned Maria against 
trusting to appearances, and reminded her how the 








her own ruin. But when did a young lady in love, 
ever listen to the warnings of prudent, experienced 
friends ? 

Maria thought that there was a candor, an open- 
ness ; in one word, an indescribable sweetness about 
the manners of Mr. Dupont, which forbade the idea 
of insincerity. 

After the departure of their new acquaintance, 
Margaret and Maria resumed their former habits 
of walking, reading, writing and working; for, 
strange to say, the latter vulgar custom was tole- 
rated in those barbarous days. Every thing was 
unchanged, except that Margaret’s melancholy be- 
came a shade deeper, and Maria’s brow was ocea- 
sionally shaded by a pensiveness, to which it had 
been hitherto a stranger. This circumstance made 
Margaret suspect that she was in Jove ; but thanks 
to her unromantic temper, her partiality; for it 
could not be called passion, scarcely ruffled the 
current of her happiness. About midsummer, John 
Carew returned from England, where he had been 
engaged in finishing his education. He was a re- 
cluse student, awkward in his address, and unac- 
quainted with the world. These last two traits 
were unexpected and somewhat mortifying to his 
excellent parents, who were good judges of man- 
ners, and had confidently hoped, that some years 
spent in Europe, would give their only son a complete 
polish. ‘They were pleased to observe, however, 
that his mind was well-stored, and his moral princi- 
ples untainted. He was much delighted with the 
literary taste of Margaret, of whom he knew little 
previously, owing to the fact that he had spent 
most of his time from home, since her domestica- 
tion in his father’s family. One of his greatest 
pleasures, was to read to her the new publications, 
which he had brought with him from England. 
Margaret looked back, with fond regret, to the land 
of her birth, and listened with eagerness to every 
thing in its literature, even if it possessed no other 
claims to her admiration. Every page, paragraph, 
and even every advertisement in all the periodicals, 
were scanned by her, with as much attention, as if 
they had been of intrinsic importance. While exam- 
ining in this minute manner, a paper which had been 
given to her, by John Carew, she saw an obituary no- 
tice of her mother. It stated that the ill health, 
which terminated in Mrs. Dupont’s death, had been 
at first brought on by grief, for the elopement of a 
daughter, of whose fate she had never been able 
to learn any thing. What a new wound was this 
for the tender conscience of Margaret! ‘The mo- 
ther that she had once considered deficient in sen- 
sibility and maternal affection, had not survived the 
mortification of her daughter’s suspicious disap- 
pearance, and consequent infamy. How severe a 
reproof to those, who, like Margaret, imagine that 
none but persons of genius, cultivation and refine- 
ment, are capable of strong feeling ! 





confidence, inspired by a fair exterior, had proved ' 


Her constitution, long very delicate, gave way 
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under the shock, and she was confined to her bed 
for six weeks, by an attack of nervous fever, which 
made her almost constantly delirious. She raved 
incessantly of her mother, saying that her disobe- 
dience and ingratitude had brought her to an un- 
timely grave; that the undying worm of remorse 
was preying on her conscience, that she could not 
sleep, she could not pray, she could not die in 
peace. During this time, the family, which had 
hitherto most carefully concealed her story from 
the neighbors, took care that none, not even ser- 
vants, should be admitted to her presence, unless 
their prudence could be entirely trusted. After a 
tedious illness, at several turns of which she 
seemed to cling to existence by only a single thread, 
she began at last to get better; but she never re- 
covered entirely from the effects of her disease. 
Pale and thin before, she became emaciated to the 
last degree ; her bright eyes lost much of their 
former lustre, and worst of all, her sense of hear- 
ing was permanently impaired. This loss not only 
deprived her of the gratification to be derived from 
that sense, but seriously detracted from her hap- 
piness in another way. 

The natural propensity of all deaf persons to 
suspect, that they form a subject of offensive con- 
versation for those around them, was in her case 
greatly increased by natural suspicion and irrita- 
bility, and the peculiar circumstances of her me- 
lancholy situation. Rumors, in relation to her 
story, had, in some way, gotten afloat; and, on one 
occasion, a woman, as deficient in delicacy, as she 
was abundant in curiosity, had spoken to her of 
her early history in terms, which drove her imme- 
diately from the room, and made her ever after- 
wards carefully avoid the presence of the uncon- 
scieus offender. Neither the influence of sincere 
piety, for she was eminently pious, nor the marked 
tenderness and respect with which she was treated 
by her numerous friends, could shield her entirely 
from this annoyance. If any one, of whose for- 
bearance she was not certain, ever talked low in 
her presence, and looked towards her, or gave any 
ether indication that she was the subject of con- 
versation, it was enough to excite her morbid tem- 
perament to agony. In vain did her friends re- 
present to her, that all acquainted with her history 
pitied, rather than censured her, and now regarded 
her character with veneration—that she was in 
possession of a thousand blessings and comforts 
denied to others that were happy. The barbed 
arrow had entered too deeply into her soul ; and it 
was not the will of the heavenly physician, in 
whom she trusted, to extract it in this world of 
sorrow. 

John Carew, had observed in the same paper, that 
contained Mrs. Dupont’s obituary, a paragraph, 
stating that her daughter, if still in existence, might 
hear something to her advantage, by applying toa 


Margaret after her recovery, and urged her to make 
the application. But she would not consent to 
seek either bounty, or even an inheritance, from a 
mother after death, whom she had neglected, and 
abandoned in life. 

Years passed on, and the captivating young mer- 
chant, at first supposed to be her brother, proving 
to be as excellent, as he was as agreeable and ac- 
complished, wooed and won Maria, the pupil and 
friend of Margaret. In consequence of this event, 
the latter, although pressed by Col. Carew to spend 
her life with him, sought an occupation and mainte- 
nance, by teaching in the house of a Mr. Thomp- 
son, who lived near, and who was rejoiced at so 
valuable an accession to his household. Satisfied 
with the moderate competence, earned by her own 
exertions, she neither laid claim to her mother’s 
property, nor attempted any communication with 
her brother, who was said to be in a condition to 
extend her pecuniary aid. But her story had come 
to the ears of a distinguished gentleman, who, 
about the close of the last century, was sent as an 
embassador to the French government. 

This amiable man, in spite of his many and 
pressing public duties, made inquiry in Paris after 
Thomas Dupont, and having ascertained his con- 
tinued residence in that city, had an interview with 
him; informed him of the manner in which his poor 
sister had been betrayed and deserted, and of her 
present forlorn situation, and unexceptionable de- 
portment. Mr. Dupont, although from his youth 
upward he had entertained the conviction, that 
money was the one thing needful, was not desti- 
tute of the generosity and kindness often exhibited 
by money-loving men. Owing to the great dis- 
similarity of their tastes and pursuits, he had never 
been much attached to his sister; and the recollec- 
tion of her very existence, had now faded almost 
entirely from his memory. But he was alone in 
the world, without any one to share his accumu- 
lating wealth, and was actually looking out for some 
object of affection and benevolence, when the 
American Plenipotentiary informed him that he 
had so near a relative living. He wrote to her, 
persuading her to make Paris her residence, and 
offering to provide liberally for her, if she would 
consent to cheer his solitary hearth with her socie- 
ty. But Margaret was too much attached to Ame- 
rica, and had too many painful reminiscences con- 
nected with Europe, to exchange her quiet abode 
in Virginia for one in the stormy capital of France. 
She thanked her brother cordially for his generosi- 
ty, and touched him so much by the affectionate 
tone of her letter, that he was half inclined to 
join her in the United States. But long-estab- 
lished habit soon prevailed over temporary feeling, 
and he contented himself with settling on her a 
small annuity, which was paid regularly to the end 
of her life. 





certain attorney in London. He pointed it out to 


That life was protracted to old age, in spite of 
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her feeble frame, and the corroding effects of sor- 
row. She had not a single enemy. ‘There was 
not a gentleman who knew her well—for, there her 
shrinking nature prevented her from forming an 
extensive acquaintance—who would not have shed 
his best blood in her defence ; there was not a mo- 
ther, who did not point her daughters to Miss Mar- 
garet Dupont, as the best model on which she 
could form their hearts, minds and manners; there 
was not a girl in the warm-hearted circle in which 
she was always an honored guest, who did not look 
on her with equal compassion and veneration. 
Yet, she was not happy. The idea that her once 
spotless reputation had been tarnished ; that the 
consequences of her act had carried her mother to 
the grave ; that whenever she appeared in society, 
she was always the object of pity, sometimes of 
contempt ; poisoned every fountain of enjoyment. 
From one of these sources of pain, she was des- 
tined to be freed, however, before she quitted this 
mortal scene. On her death-bed, a clergyman, 
who had recently settled in the neighborhood, was 
invited to visit her. On hearing her name, he 
seemed to be immediately interested. He hastened 
to her bed-side, with the hope of smoothing her pas- 
sage through the “dark valley,” into another and 
brighter world. He asked her, whether she was 
prepared for the awful moment, or whether she had 
any thing on her mind, that disturbed her peace ! 

“Kind sir,” said she, “I have long since en- 
deavored to make my peace with Heaven, and have 
an humble hope of its mercy. But I have been a 
great sinner, and, as usual, my sins have led to con- 
sequences, that I could not have anticipated at the 
time when they were committed. I was a native 
of England—I abandoned a mother, whose heart 
broke at my flight and disgrace, and placed myself 
under the protection of a villain, who abandoned 
after deceiving and ruining me. ‘The consolations 
of friendship and religion have proved alike una- 
vailing to relieve the pain, which these events have 
constantly occasioned me.” 

“Did you not come over in the Atalanta, com- 
manded by Capt. Dark ?” 

Surprised at the question, from a stranger, the 
dying lady replied in the affirmative. 

“Then,” said he, ‘you are his wedded wife ?” 

* Alas, sir! he wrote to me that the pretended 
ceremony was a mere nullity; because the man 
who married us was no clergyman.” 

“* He deceived you,” said he, “in order that he 
might rid himself of an incumbrance at the ex- 
pense of your reputation. I am the clergyman 
who performed the ceremony, and am a regularly 
ordained minister, attached to the church of Eng- 
land. I complied willingly with Dark’s request 
to unite you, because I thought that a refusal might 
produce worse consequences than an irregular mar- 
riage. Feeling interested in your fate, I have 
often inquired after you, but could never hear 
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what became of you after being landed at Mrs. 
Dark’s.” 

The words of the reverend stranger lighted up 
the countenance of the sinking lady, with the only 
joyful expression which it had worn for months. 

“Thank Heaven! and you, next to Heaven, for 
removing the sense of disgrace from a heart which 
it has so long oppressed. I hope that you and my 
other friends, when this poor feeble frame rests 
under the clod of the valley, will rescue my name 
from obloquy. But, reverend sir, do you think 
that the God who has promised blessings to those 
only who obey their parents, will pardon one whose 
conduct has killed her mother?” 

“‘My dear madam,” replied he, “‘the religion 
which you and I profess, promises pardon to the 
vilest sinner, when truly penitent, and looks with 
allowance on the short-sightedness of human nature. 
You were certainly culpable, in abandoning your 
mother, but could not foresee the ultimate conse- 
quences of the act. You have reason to believe, 
that your sincere penitence, and long-continued 
course of virtue, will avail with him, who is the 
father of mercies, as well as the God of justice.” 

“TI feel,” said she, in a voice growing more fee- 
ble and indistinct every moment, “I feel that I 
shall soon appear before his awful tribunal, but 
trust entirely in his sov—reign—mer—cy.” 

While she was speaking, a dull film came over 
her eyes; her pulse suddenly ceased, and its frail 
tenement of clay no longer contained the spirit of 
the Fatherless Daughter. 


EARLY LAYS. 


By the author of “ Atalantis,” “The Kinsmen,” &c. Con- 
tinued from vol. vi, page 838, 
XLIV. 


MEETING TO SEVER. 
I. 
Meeting to sever, 
Perchance to forget ; 
Would that we never, 
Oh, never, had met! 
Better, unseeing, 
To come and depart, 
Than linger in being, 
Sull halving one’s heart. 
il. 
In that first meeting, 
My soul revels now; 
My heart is still beating 
With happiest glow ; 
And the memory grows dearer, 
As parting draws nigh, 
And brings thee still nearer 
When ready to fly. 
III. 
How should we sever '— 
Such error would be, 
A grief that would never 
Desert thee and me: 
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Meeting in gladness, 
How tender, how dear ; 
Parting in sadness, 
How full of despair. 


XLV. 


NO, NEVER! THOUGH LOUD BE THE VOICE. 


1. 


No, never! though loud be the voice that upbraids me, 
And dark be the stigma that clings to my fame ; 
Though malice assails, and tho’ slander o’ershades me, 
And the lips that once worship’d breathe nothing but blame; 
Whilst thou, all unmoved, and relying as ever, 
And still keep’st thy faith as in happier days,— 
My spirit shall bend to their tyranny never,— 
1 live in thy love,—I am proud in thy praise. 


lI. 


Yet, were it not so, and wert thou not before me, 
Confiding and fond, as when youthful and blest ; 
Did thy smile come not still, all the past to restore me, 
Bringing sunshine and peace to this desolate breast ; 
I know not what else in this life could sustain me, 
Thus shrouded by slander, thus blacken’d by blame ;— 
I live, for thy bosom will never disdain me,— 
I love,—for thy spirit has shared in my shame ! 


XLVI. 


SAY’ST THOU THAT LOVE IS SWEET? 


I. 
Say’st thou that love is sweet, 
And that it can impart, 
A lightness to thy feet, 
A gladness to thy heart ; 
Thou hast not known its pain, 
Or thus thou couldst not sing ;— 
”T will madden all thy brain, 
’*T will fetter all thy wing; 
And though it may not kif, 
*T will cling and clip thee still. 
Il. 
*T will mock thee for awhile 
With bliss thou can’st not keep ; 
But thou wilt cease to smile, 
And thou wilt learn to weep ; 
*T will teach thee all the art 
Of sorrow in an hour; 
And eat into thy heart, 
As the worm into the flow’r; 
And though it may not slay, 
’T will drive thy peace away. 


XLVII. 
GIVE ME THAT SONG. 
I. 


Give me that song, that ancient song 
That wen my ear in boyhood’s hours, 
And bade me come and linger long, 
A willing captive in thy bowers ; 
I love the simple notes that rose 
In artless triumph through the grove, 
As smooth as ever streamlet flows,— 
Sweet likeness of thy truth and love. 
II. 
Thou had’st no cunning, wanton strains, 
To strike and startle,—as if Toil, 
Had lent to music, labor’s pains, 
Hard labor in unfruitful soil ; 








But from thy lips, as from thy heart, 
The unconscious thought in music pour’d, 
Until, forgetting to depart, 
Though hours grew late, I still adored. 
IIl. 
Sing me that strain, that ancient strain, 
Which told of love on Scotia’s hills ; 
Of love, that did not once complain, 
Though still the hopeless Jove that kills ;— 
Once more that tale of beauty’s wo, 
Meek, sinking to an early grave ; 
He, still unconscious of the blow, 
Whose late regard alone might save. 


XLVIII. 
STAR THAT WOO’ST ME. 
1. 
Star, that woo’st me from yon height, 
Could my erring steps pursue thee, 
Sweeter were the sad delight 
With which now I view thee : 
1 behold thee waning fast, 
Soon to smile on Asian fountains, 
Till my strain’d eye rests at last, 
On yon lonely mountains. 
Il. 
Yet there’s pleasure in my heart ;— 
When thou mak’st those vales Elysian, 
Thou wilt equal Uliss impart 
To another’s vision : 
Sure, some fond heart watching there, 
Turns to this opposing mountain, 
And until thy beams appear 
Saddest hours is counting. 
Ill. 
Thou between that heart and mine, 
Shalt, exchange the sweetest sorrow ; 
Glad should be the hearts that pine, 
Sympathy to borrow ;— 
And, if that sweet watcher there, 
Be some proud and lonely maiden, 
Then the missive thou shalt bear, 
Shall, with love, be laden! 


XLIX. 
THE DOOM THAT PARTS. 
I. 
The doom that parts us now, 
The grief that long has been, 
A mark of sadness on my brow 
And sternness in my mien; 
The agony, which hath no speech, 
The wo, whose boding hand, 
Far worse than human words may teach ;— 
We may no more withstand. 
Il. 
The knife that long has hung 
A hair-suspended blade ; 
The fate that to our hearts has clung, 
A chill and frowning shade, 
That destiny which boding long, 
Was unimagined still ;— 
Is ours ;—and we, no longer strong, 
Must let it work its will. 
III. 
The tears are in thine eye,— 
Ah! would that mine could weep ; 
The very fount of tears is dry, 
Once flowing. strong and deep: 
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And dumb now grows our grief ;— 
What words can speak the wo, 

Which vainly seeks to find relief 
In tears that cannot flow! 


L. 
FORGET ME NOT. 
I. 
Forget me not,—yet where the power 
Of feeling, glory, worth, in me, 
That I should dare to send this flow’r 
Rememb’ring thought to ask from thee? 
Thou, in thy maiden-morning splendor, 
’T were idle, beautiful to name ; 
And thy young heart, so pure, so tender, 
A prouder title well might claim ;— 
Thy virtues such, how could I cherish, 
One hope that from that sacred spot, 
Thy heart, thou would’st not let me perish ?— 
Yet, take the flower—‘ forget me—not!’ 
Il. 
‘Forget me not !’—how sweet the token, 
When happiest hours have faded long, 
And hearts, as well as hopes, are broken, 
To keep alive their loves, in song. 
Beholding this, the Exile dreams of 
Many a dear but distant ray, 
And memory catches happiest gleams of 
The eyes that blessed its earlier day ;— 
Hope, fancy, youth, those joys recounting 
That bless’d life’s green but fleeting lot ; 
And rapture’s pulse more swiftly mounting, 
As love implores,—*‘ forget me not !’ 
Ill. 
‘As love implores !’—But wilt thou listen ?— 
Ah, coyest of the maiden throng, 
Could I but see those eyelids glisten, 
As love implores, for love, in song,— 
No more in tones of wo and wailing, 
Should be the strain that passion pours ; 
Sweet numbers then, nor few, nor failing, 
Should issue, from my soul, for yours. 


LI. 
THE LAND OF THE PINE. 
I. 
The land of the Pine, 
The cedar, the vine,— 
Oh, may this blessed land ever be mine ; 
Lose not in air, 
Breezes that bear 
Blossoms and odors, the hope and the pray’r. 
Il. 
Take not from mine eye 
The blue of its sky, 
Bid not its loveliness vanish and die ;— 
Let me still see 
The bloom on the tree, 
Still bring its blossoms and odors to me. 


LI. 


WILT THOU THEN LEAVE ME? 
I. 
Wilt thou then leave me, ere the hurrying hours, 
Have yet gone by when sleepless souls should meet ; 
Wilt thou then leave me, when in these lone bowers, 
Time lingers, wrapt in joys forever sweet ?— 
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Oh, break not thus away, with trembling spirit,— 
It is not true that rapture can be wrong; 

And hours of joy like this, so few inherit, 
Have never yet been found to linger long. 


II. 


Love can reward, and still awhile remaining, 
Some joy, before unknown, shall touch thy heart !— 
Ah, me! thy own, unto my bosom, straining, 
If thou didst love like me, we should not part ;— 
Thou would’st still pause, and with a fresh affection, 
Reclasp the hand, unite the lips that burn ; 
And, when in fear, thou break’st the sweet connection, 
Return and linger, linger and return. 


LILI. 
GO, FAITHLESS ONE. 
I. 


Go, faithless one, go wander, 
False heart with gilded prow ; 
*T were base in me to squander, 
One thought upon thee now : 
In other regions roving, 
Thy fortune still may find, 
True hearts, but none so loving 
Fond eyes, but none so blind. 


Il. 


The foolish heart is breaking, 
That now commands thee, go ;— 
Yet not a nerve is shaking, 
Its secret pang to show. 
Though all its hopes have perish’d, 
No curious eye shall see, 
That it has ever cherish’d, 
A moment’s love for thee. 


LIV. 
FRIENDS ARE NIGH. 


I. 


Friends are nigh, despair not, 
In the tyrant’s chain ; 
They may fly, but fear not, 
They'll return again ;— 
- Not more true the season, 
Brings its fruits and flow’rs, 
Than, through aspects freezing, 
Come these friends of ours. 
II. 
Thus, though virtue languish, 
"Neath the scourge of pain, 
Round its bed of anguish, 
Glides a lovely train— 
Angel forms that promise, 
Happiest help at hand ; 
And though still hid from us, 
Healing, round us, stand. 
III. 
Though in chain and prison, 
Truth and valor sigh ; 
Yet a host arisen, 
Show that help is nigh : 
Hopes are human angels, 
Heaven on earth employs, 
When its pow’r would change ills 
To the form of joys. 
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LV. 
NOW TELL ME. 
I. 
Now tell me, now tell me, an hundred times o’er, 
Dost love me until thou can’st love me no more; 
Dost thou grieve when I’m gone, dost thou joy when I’m near, 
Dost thou turn from all pleasure until I appear— 
Dost thou start when my name is but spoken, and then, 
Turn, trembling, in fear it be spoken again ?— 
Come tell me, come tell me, an hundred times o’er, 
Dost love me, until thou can’st love me no more? 
Il. 
I’ve told thee, I’ve told thee, an hundred times o’er, 
I love thee, until I can love thee no more ;— 
1 care not for wealth, and I ask not for fame, 
My love is in thee, and I joy in thy name: 
Then doubt me no longer nor turn thee away, 
And cease to reproach me thus, day after day ; 
I tell thee again, as I’ve told thee before, 
I love thee until I can love thee no more. 


LVI. 


MY LOVE, LOVES ME. 
I. 

Seek not the reason for my love, 

The best that I can give, d’ ye see, 
Is, that all other men above 

My love, loves me. 

Il, 

She is not beautiful, I know, 

No learned dame, no bookworm she, 
But then, howe’er the seasons go, 

She still loves me. 

IIL. 

Tell her that I have nought to boast, 

No wealth, no fame, and, heedless, she, 
Will smile when you have said your most, 

And still love me. 

IV. 

I care not for your brilliant eyes, 

Your subtle wit, your manner free ; 
I boast, and boast a dearer prize, 

Her love for me. 


¢ 


v. 
And all I say and all I do, 
Is simply said and done, that she, 
Who loved me long, and loves me so, 
May still love me. 
LVIL. 
THE STARS ARE IN THE QUIET DEEP. 
I, 
The stars are in the quiet deep, 
A thousand saintly eyes of light; 
Sweet watchers of thy blessed sleep, 
They guard thy slumbers through the night ; 
For not a breath that sweeps the skies, 
And not a tone we love to hear, 
But from their peaceful mansions flies 
To soothe the sleep of one so dear. 
Il. 
Commission’d by a pow’r divine 
Thus love asserts a kindred sway ; 
And blessings for thy heart, from mine, 
Even now, are speeding on their way :— 
The sacred principle of things 
In all we know that live and move, 
May well command a thousand wings, 
To waft the hopes and prayers of love. 








Adventure and Scenery in the Far South-West. 
No. IIL. 


BY C. AUSTIN WOODRUFF, M. D. 


The Oasis of Mementou—Isle of the Desert—The Storm— 
Inundation— Massacre at the Oaks—Early Love—Sepa- 
ration—Tour over the Prairies—Happy Meeting. 
Midway in the great prairie of Mementou, stands an ele- 

vated mound of earth, some five hundred yards in circum- 

ference, whose surface is covered with lofty trees of ma- 
jestic live-oak, affording a cheering retreat to the traveller 
from the scorching rays of the midday sun. All around is 
one vast and expansive desert, from whose broad face the 
steaming heat arises and hovers over the parched verdure 
like a cloud of fire. Occasionally the eye rests on one of 
those illusive objects (the mirage) that so frequently de- 
ceives the vision in the sandy deserts of Arabia; and by it, 
like the wandering ignis-fatuus, the unsuspecting tourist is 
often led to pursue a mere phantom of delusive light. This 
oasis of the plain seems to have been designed by an All 
Wise Power as one of those cheering havens, where the 
weary may rest in peaceful enjoyment after a long day’s 
ride over these dreary waters; for, this Arabia Deserta is 
one hundred and twenty miles in length, extending from 
the Gulf of Mexico northward, and we were travelling lon- 
gitudinally southward. Its breadth varies from thirty to 
seventy miles, being widest on the seacoast, and termi- 
nating in the mountainous pine-lands of the Parish of Ra- 
pide. Coursing through its broad expanse are numerous 
colés—natural formations in the earth, like beds of 
streams, that are perfectly dry, except after heavy rains, 
when they overflow their banks and form extensive marés. 

These are depressed spots that, when filled with water, re- 

semble vast inland seas. 

Such is the character of the locality, where stands this 
verdant spot, that we selected for our camping-ground. In 
reality the ground is no higher here than in other parts of 
the prairie: but for many miles around, there is a gradual 
sink in the earth, and so imperceptible to the eye, that the 
beholder would scarce credit the reality without taking the 
altitude in the distant horizon. 

On the evening of our arrival at this spot, the sky was 
beautifully clear— 


“For the golden sun had made a glorious set, 
And by the brightness of his broad car, 
Gave token of a goodly day to-morrow.” 


But alas! how futile are all the vainly promised hopes of 
desultory man! ‘To-day, he is revelling in the sunshine of 
wealth, and storing up in his imagination all the golden 
prospects of unceasing happiness, and building an alham- 
bra of joy for an earthly paradise,—and to-morrow, he is 
sunk into abject penury and want. 

Our situation but a short time before so fair and beautiful 
to the eye, was now a scene of terror and dismay, resem- 
bling the chequered course of a summer bark gliding over 
the halcyon surface of the Indian Ocean, and revelling in 
all the beanteous glory of a cerulean sky,—above, perfumed 
with the aroma from many a spicy isle, and with the azure 
deep beneath, whose transparent waters present the many 
thousand fissures of the variegated coral on its bottom, in 
which the gold and star-fish sport in antic play ; and then 
comes the demon-like form of the Monsoon, and the whitened 
canvass is rent in twain—the tapering masts and delicate 
spars fall with a grating crash, and the pride of man’s inge- 
nuity lies a shorn hulk, around which the sea-birds mew, 
and the storm-vulture howls her dismal wail. The horses 
and mules had forsaken their pasturage, and were huddled 
together under the trees, trembling with fear, like the leaf 
shaking with the winds. Our tents were completely soaked 
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through, as well as our clothing ; not one of the party having 


a dry stitch upon him from the effects of the driving rain; | 


and our provisions would have shared the same fate, had it 
not been for the tarpaulin covers in which they were 
enveloped. The fires could with great difficulty be kept 
kindled, to dispel in some measure the gloom of darkness, 
although the ground was thickly strewn with decayed 
branches, dried by the heat of many summers. 

At midnight the storm had attained its height, and the 
waters in every direction were fast encroaching upon us. 
To flee from where we were was a certain destruction, and 
to remain, death stared us in the face in every form. The 
power of the hurricane bent those venerable oaks, that had 
withstood the blast of ages ; and branches reft from the pa- 
rent-stem, were borne upon the gale and scattered in every 
direction. The lightning’s rivening doom descended on 
their towering forms, splitting them to the base, and filling 
the atmosphere with sulphurous smoke. To have remained 
under them would have been daring the vengeance of Om- 
nipotence, and standing in the more open space we were 
exposed to the danger of falling timber that threatened the 
fracture of limbs, if not the loss of life. The latter alter- 
native we were however compelled to risk, keeping our 
horses close to us; and the mental distress during that 
eventful night of both man and beast, beggars all attempt 
at description. 

Minutes were lengthened into hours and hours into days 
while awaiting the dawn of day: and it seemed as if the 
horrors of that night would never end. The waters con- 
tinued to approach nearer and more near; and, amid the 
darkness profound, by the lightning’s quivering glance, could 
be discerned the tumultuous warring of old Ocean’s wave 
and the mountain torrent when they came in collision. 

Anon, surrounded by all the domestic comforts that ren- 
der life cheering in the bosom of an endeared family circle, 
surrounded by fawning associates, and revelling in the joy- 
ous exhilaration of the festive board,—and then again you 
find him the inmate of a cold and dreary dungeon, reft of 
all association with the world, denied the soothing comfort 
that alone can emanate from the female bosom when in 
distress, shut out from the solace of the psrtner in his 
woes, and abandoned by those gaudy butterflies of syco- 
phancy that hovered around him during the hours of pros- 
perity. Thus it is in the mysterious workings of that Om- 
nipotent Ruler, 


** Who wields the thunderbolt and commands the storm.” 


To-night we sink in peaceful slumber with an unclouded 
sky, looming like a vast canopy over our head, and deco- 
rated with those sparkling luminaries that gem the diadem 
of heaven ;—and ere the. morning light dawns on creation, 
clouds and a tempestuous sky, whirlwinds and aerial com- 
motion, desolate the bright face of nature. Can observant 
man, when such startling facts present themselves, deny the 
existence of a first cause, and remain in passive inanity, 
with the dogma of chance as his origin, and annihilation for 
his future state—when ashes shall mingle with ashes, and 
dust crumble into dust? 

As the evening advanced, black and fitful clouds sped 
their course with great rapidity over the face of heaven, 
and the low murmuring sound of distant thunder reverbe- 
rated over the plains. The horizon in every direction was 
brilliantly illuminated by the electric fluid, that shot forth 
in continued flashes of vivid glare, resembling the ramparts 
of some vast fortress, lit up with the sulphurous fire from 
an unceasing discharge of artillery. The wind was from 
the South, and at times in the lurid light could be seen vast 
flocks of sea-birds, driven before the fury of the gale, inland, 
from their watery abiding place. It was the forerunner of 
one of those violent hurricanes, that frequently arise in the 
Gulf of Mexico, and swell the waters to an immense height, 


inundating all the coast country, and carrying desolation 
and destruction before it far into the interier. 


At midnight the storm was at its height: the rain poured 
down in torrents, as though the flood-gates of the clouds 
were opened. The deafening roar of the aerial ordnance 
became louder and louder, and the fiery peals of lightning, 
in rapid succession, spent their furious wrath on the arid 
waste in every direction around us. From the far-off dis- 
tance could be heard, borne on the wings of the winds, 


the lashing and tumultuous surge of tempest-tost waters, 
sweeping over the desert wastes with devastating ire from 
the turgid Gulf of Mexico,—and in the rear, there came the 
hollow dashing of the monntain torrents, bounding and 
swelling in their course. It was a moment of awful sus- 
pense, and our only hope of escape was to climb the trees ; 
and tying our horses at the foot, leave them to their fate. 
Each one of us had, accordingly, filled a wallet with pro- 
| visions and ammunition, and, with gun in hand, stood holding 
| his horse with a long rope, awaiting, with fear and trembling, 





| the rising element, over what we had once deemed an oasis 
of the desert. 

But light at length disclosed the coming of grey-eyed 
morn in the Eastern horizon, and with its advent the storm 
ceased and the gale had spent its blast. When the sun 
rose in all its glory and splendor, the whole extent of coun- 
try was one vast sheet of water, except the small spot on 
which we rested, that peered above the liquid element like 
some small islet in an unfrequented sea. In the far dis- 
tance could be discerned dim banks of land, girdling the 


e 





low horizon, resembling murky clouds, which clearly proves 
the position previously assumed, that the immediate grounds 
around our desert isle, was only a low flat, and so imper- 
ceptible, that the grove resembled a natural formed mound. 
And as the day-star looked down from his high estate in 
resplendent pride, as if in mockery of the desolation that 
had been wrought on earth, the prayer of thanksgiving was 
offered up to the footstool of Jehovah, by those who per- 
haps had never prayed before, for our happy deliverance 
from danger. 

This spot is memorable as the scene of a bloody massa- 
cre, that was perpetrated some few years previous to the 
date of our present narrative. It was on the occasion of 
an influx of the waters of the Gulf similar to that already 
related, that an old man named Peyton, with his two sons 
and a Spaniard, sought safety from the overwhelming inun- 
dation (that had carried away his dwelling and live stock) 
in asmall boat. Peyton had managed to rescue from the 
wreck of his property several bags of silver, amounting to 
about seven thousand dollars—the hoarded treasure of a 
long life, and all that remained of worldly goods to cheer 
the decline of age. Having wandered all night on the wide 
expanse of water, they espied this island soon after sunrise 
and made towards it. On landing they all laid down to rest, 
and soon Peyton and his two sons were fast asleep. The 
Spaniard then arose, and with his stiletto stabbed them in 
the heart, and buried their bodies at the foot of an old oak, 
having no other implement to dig with than a paddle brought 
in the boat. Their graves are often pointed out to the tra- 
veller over these wilds. The Spaniard made his escape 
with the booty, and some years afterwards was convicted 
of another murder in New-Orleans and hung. Under the 
gallows he confessed to this inhuman butchery. 

Here also it is related a happy meeting took place be- 
tween two individuals, whose early love and betrothment 
no time nor change could alienate. 

Louisa Davenport was the only child of a once wealthy 
and respectable merchant of the city of New-Orleans, who, 
through fortuitous circumstances, had become embar- 
rassed in pecuniary affairs : and leaving his native country, 
sought to restore his fallen fortunes in the wealthy region 
of Mexico. 
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At the age of fifteen, Louisa Davenport met with the gay 
and lively Mark Randolph, who was three years her senior, 
and having just escaped from the thraldom of college rules, 
bad entered into the social circles of life with al! that buey- 
ancy of spirit, so peculiar to the blooming age of eighteen. 
]t is at this period too that the warm affections of the heart 
are most rife, and burn with greatest ardor. 

Louisa was one of those fascinating brunettes, with raven 
hair and black eyes, that once to behold was to fascinate 
the senses of a youth, possessed of the ardent temperament 
of Mark Randolph. For some time their loves, which 
were mutual, ran on in a pure and uninterrupted current of 
enjoyment. But when did the course of true love always 
continue to run smooth ? 

Mark had yet a profession to acquire, and his father who 
was a rigid disciplinarian, although agreeing to their be- 
trothment, would not consent to their union until after he 
had received a diploma of graduation at a medical institute ; 
and he accordingly took his departure, after many heart- 
grievings and lingering regret, for the University of Vir- 
ginia, his native State, to prosecute the study of the medi- 
cal profession. It was some six months after their separa- 
tion, that Louisa had the misfortune to lose her mother, 
and her father determined on removing to Santa-Fe, in 
Mexico, to retrieve his sunken estate. For a short time 
after Mark’s departure, a correspondence had been kept up 
with Louisa, that tended in some easure to relieve his 
mind from the pains of separation. 

But when Louisa had determined to accompany her 
father into the solitudes of the far western wilds, this grati- 
fying intercourse was in a measure interrupted. Three 
years elapsed and Mark Randolph returned home flushed 
with hope and expectation. He had expected to meet with 
Louisa in New-Orleans, as from the tenor of her last letter ; 
her father having arranged his business in a train for suc- 
cessful operation, had determined on revisiting the Union. 
Alas ! all the promised joys of Mark were blasted, when on 
his arrival a letter was received, stating, that unlooked for 
circumstances would prevent the return of Mr. Davenport 
to an indefinite period. That home, once the seat of every 
pleasure, now became dreary and desolate, and he deter- 
mined on crossing these dreary wastes and seeking the ob- 
ject of bis love. Mark Randolph had attained thus far on 
his journey, and iaid down to rest upon the mossy bank, 
beneath the oaken shade of this oasis of the plain, when 
his dreams were disturbed by the merry song and tinkling 
bells of a coming train, far in the distance. He springs 
from off his heathery couch, with his gun in hand, and faith- 
ful blood-hound leashed in angry mood beside him. Near 
and more near the motley band approached the spot where 
stood our traveller. The camp-fires are lighted up, the 
packs from off their mules are taken and deposited in a pile 
on the ground, and a tent is raised in the centre of the en- 
campment. An aged gentleman and a female form are seen 
to alight from their horses and enter the tent. Mark had 
for some time kept aloof on their arrival, and owing to the 
darkness of the night was unobserved: but soon as he had 
satisfied himself that they were friendly disposed, he ven- 
tured to approach. They proved to be a caravan from 
Santa-Fe, on their way to New-Orleans, under the imme- 
diate charge of Mr. Davenport. When that name struck 
on his ear, there came a peal of electric joy, but soothing 
as the perfumed air of Araby’s spicy bowers. He sought 
the presence of his adored, and by this unexpected meeting, 
they were soon locked in the warm embrace of each other: 


“And oh! if there be an Elysium on earth, 
It is this, it is this.” 


The denouément is readily foretold. 
Alabama. 
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SONNET. 


BY THOMAS B. 


READ. 


To an unpublished Poem, by Mrs. Seba Smith, entitled the 
““SINLESS CHILD.” 


How calm, divine, must be a sinless child! 
Unlike the world, so holy, gentle, mild! 
An Angel, testing our probation here, 
Returns to God nor sheds a parting tear. 
How pure the Muse that breathes so pure a song! 
How sweet the Harp that does the strain prolong! 
How pure the lay that’s framed at virtue’s shrine, 
Where goodness dwells and bursts through every line! 
Hang not that Harp upon the willow bough, 
But let it sound as sweetly pure as now : 
Still sweep the chords, and wake the lordly strain, 
Till every heart reéchoes back again ; 
Andevery living soul shall hear, and all receive 
That holiness of thought which it was thine to give. 
New York City. 





LEIGH HUNT. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


If the productions of an author afford an insight 
into his character, we cannot but infer that Leigh 
Hunt is, in many respects, a delightful man. The 
writings, from which this inference is drawn, form, 
probably, but a small proportion of the poet’s com- 
positions ; still they are sufficient to convey a very 
definite impression, and afford ample basis for il- 
lustrative remark. We are especially justified in 
such a view from the fact that one, and by no 
means the least attractive of them, is a charming 
bit of autobiography, which gives the reader as 
fair a view of Mr. Hunt’s heart, and an epoch or 
two of his life, as is afforded by the memoirs of 
Carlo Goldoni, which some critic has affirmed are 
more amusing than any of his comedies. ‘lhe an- 
cestral qualities of Leigh Hunt are truly enviable. 
His father descended from a line of West-India 
gentlemen, and his mother was the daughter of a 
Pennsylvania Quaker. Here was a fine mixture 
of tropical ardor and friendly placidity—of cordial 
gentility and prudent reserve—of careless cheer- 
fulness and sober method. Both his parents were 
intellectually disposed ; and his mother was partly 
won by her lover’s fine readings of the English 
poets, which the son truly describes as “a noble 
kind of courtship.” The paternal inheritance of 
the young author was like the revenue of Hora- 
tio—a fund of “‘ good-spirits ;” and apparently they 
have enabled him, like Hamlet’s friend, to take 
fortune’s frowns and smiles “ with equal thanks.” 
| He was, indeed, early inured to the experience of 
ill; but happily, certain mental antidotes were ever 
at hand to mitigate the power of evil. His first 
recollections are associated with the pecuniary 
embarrassments of his family, and a prison wit- 
nessed the sports of his childhood. 








“We strug- 
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and distur- 
bance, placid readings and frightful knocks at the 


gled on,” he says, “ between quiet 
door, sickness and calamity, and hopes that hardly 
ever forsook us.” 

[t is very obvious, from his truly filial portrait, 
that the poet’s mother had, if any thing, more than 
an average share in giving a decided bias to his 
taste. She was a true lover of books and nature; 
and encouraged her son’s poetic and literary ten- 
in the sweetest She treasured 
his early rhymes, carried them about her person, 
and exhibited them to their intimate friends with 
maternal pride. What a pleasing reminiscence 
must this have been to the poet in after life—how 
What an influ- 
ence it must have had in confirming his devotion to 
truth, his love of beauty, his superiority to the world’s 
idols ! 
the prime of life, poetry ; by which we mean the love- 
liness of external nature, the true delights of so- 
ciety and affection, the creations of genius ; all in 


short 


dencies manner. 


much better than a contrary course ! 


According to his own confessions, written in 


that redeems existence and refreshes the 
It 
has supported him in captivity, it has soothed the 
irritation of pain, it has made an humble lot inde- 
pendent, it has woven delightful ties with the good 


soul—has been the chief solace of his days. 


and the gifted, and bestowed wings on which he 
has soared to commune with immortals. In how 
many bosoms has the same ethereal instinct been 
extinguished We cannot but recall 
what has often been quoted as a witticism by cer- 
tain practical wiseacres—‘“ that every youth is ex- 
pected to have the poetical disease once in his life 
as he has the measles, and his friends rejoice when 
it is fairly over.” It is such inhuman maxims, as 
far removed even from the philosophy of common- 
sense as they are from that of truth, that blight 
the flowers of humanity in the bud. 
they are too common among us. 


by disdain! 


It was not the 
intrinsic merit so much as the spirit and the pro- 
mise of her son’s juvenile efforts, that the discern- 
ing heart of the mother applauded. Who can es- 
timate the effect such sacred approval exerted? 
Perchance it made holy and permanent to that 


young mind what was before only regarded as an 
Not for the prospect of fame 
it suggested, was that sanction valuable, but be- 
cause of the dawning sentiment it cherished, the 
lofty aims it prompted, the elevated tastes to which 
Had Leigh Hunt 
never written a decent couplet afterwards, this 


agreeable pastime. 


it gave strength and nurture. 


course would have been equally praiseworthy. 


Poetical traits of mind are frequently unallied with 
Their value to} human misery, and sometimes afflicted with illness 
the individual, are not on this account essentially 
Through them is he to sympathize 
with the grand and lovely in literature, with the 
One 
early word of scorn thoughtlessly cast from re- 
vered lips, upon the unfolding sensibility to the 


felicitous powers of expression. 
diminished. 


beautiful in creation, and the heroic in life. 


a Hunt. 


Unfortunately | 








(rues, 





| poetical, may turn aside into darkness the clearest 
of blast the germ of the 
richest flower on the highway of Time. Our self- 


stream the soul, may 


biographer makes sufficiently light of his boyish 
| offerings to the muses, but 
|loses his reverence for their trophies, or his thirst 
It is evident that these feel- 
ings are the source of much of his cheerful phi- 
losophy ; and that they have kept alive his attach- 
literature, his fondness for 
moral pleasure, his eye for the picturesque in 
life, and his soul for genial society. 
The truly poetical heart never grows old. “It is 
astonishing,” remarks our author, in speaking of an 
“how long a cordial pulse 


never for a moment 


for their inspiration. 





ment to imaginative 


every-day 


aged friend of his youth, 
will keep playing, if allowed reasonably to have its 
way.” The world wears, like dropping water, 
upon the prosaic mind, till it becomes petrified and 
cold. But whosoever has earnestly embraced the 
opposite creeds, shall never fail to see in his kind 
something to cheer and to interest, as weli as to 
repel and disgust. Let us hear again the testi- 
mony of one whose education was poetical: “ Great 
disappointment and exceeding viciousness may talk 
as they please of the badness of human nature; for 
my part, 1 am on the verge of forty ; I have seen a 
good deal of the world, the dark side as well as 
the light, and I say that human nature is a very 
good and kindly thing, and capable of all sorts of 
excellence.” 

After awaking from his boyhood’s dream of au- 
thorship, Leigh Hunt turned his talents to account as 
a journalist. He began by writing theatrical criti- 
cisms—the attraction of which was their perfect 
independence, no small novelty at the period. The 
habit of thinking for himself, according to his own 
| account, was another blessing to which he was le- 
gitimate heir. It is traceable in his literary opi- 
|nions, which have an air of perfect individuality, 
| and in his theory of versification. 





| 





Such a charac- 


teristic, one of the noblest to which our times give 
scope, soon brought the adventurous writer into 


difficulty. He and his brother, the joint proprie- 
|tors of the “‘ Examiner,” were prosecuted for a 
libel on the Prince-Regent. ‘They would not, as a 
matter of principle, allow their friends to pay the 
fine adjudged, and accordingly went to prison. Of 
this event we have a very graphic account in the 
biographical sketch. Here too was the bard fol- 
lowed by his better angel as well as his wife. 
Though deprived of liberty just at the moment the 
| State his health rendered it 
poner at first disturbed by sights and sounds of 





of most valuable, 


and depression, yet he managed to fit up his room 
charmingly, to arrange a garden, to read and make 
verses, besides being consoled by the presence of 
his family, and the visits of his friends. Indeed 
when we think of the rare spirits whose converse 
brightened his confinement, we can almost envy 
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him a captivity, which brought such glorious free-|tous description and gleams of delightful fancy. 


dom to his better nature, such mountain liberty to 
mind and heart. 

Some of his epistles contain striking proofs of 
the pleasure with which he reverted to these kind 
attentions. At the close of one to Byron, he ex- 
presses his grateful recollection of 

“that frank surprise, when Moore and you 

Came to my cage, like warblers, kind and true, 

And told me, with your arts of cordial lying, 

How well I looked, although you thought me dying.” 


And in another to Charles Lamb, he says: 


“ You'll guess why I can’t see the snow-covered streets, 
Without thinking of you and your visiting feats, 

When you call to remembrance how you and one more 
When I wanted it most, used to knock at my door; 

And leaving the world to the fogs and the fighters, 

We discussed the pretensions of all sorts of writers.” 





Soon after his liberation, Mr. Hunt visited Italy. 
Despite of some pleasing references in his narra- 
tive of this absence, it is but too evident that ill- 
health and domestic cares prevented the poet from 
thoroughly appreciating the charms of Tuscany. 
To these causes, and strong home-partialities, it is 
just to ascribe those somewhat unreasonable re- 
grets, for meadows, green lanes and large trees, 
which appear in his journal. Indeed the writer 
hints as much himself. A wretched winter voy- 
age, and the melancholy loss of a generous friend, 
must have contributed to throw many gloomy as- 
sociations around this period of his life. Like 
many an invalid with active endowments, Leigh 
Hunt has since continued to live, and we doubt not, 
in a good measure, to enjoy life. He is the father 
of a large family, and pursues his literary avoca- 
tions with tasteful devotion. Within a short time 
he has produced a successful play; and the last re- 
sult of his labors that has come to our knowledge, 
is a new edition of some of the old dramatists. 

At the outset of his career, his ambition was to 
excel as a bard. His principal success, however, 
seems chiefly to lay in a certain vein of essay- 
writing, in which fancy and familiarity are delight- 


fully combined. Still he has woven many rhymes | 


that are not only sweet and cheerful, but possess a 
peculiar grace and merit of their own, besides illus- 
trating some capital ideas relative to poetical dic- 
tion and influence. They are, to be sure, deformed 
by some offences against the dignity of the muse, 
in the shape of affectations and far-fetched con- 
ceits. It is difficult, if not impossible, to become 
reconciled to such epithets as “ kneadingly,” “]ump- 
ishly,” “surfy massiveness,” “ waviness” and others 
of a like character, however applied; and it quite 
spoils our conception of a nymph, to read of her 
“ side-long hips,” and her 
** Smooth, down-arching thigh, 
Tapering with tremulous mass internally.” 

But such blemishes cannot render the discerning 
reader insensible to his frequent touches of felici- 
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A kindly tone of fellowship and a quick relish of 
delight, give a fascinating interest to much of his 
verse. He has aimed to make poetry more frank 
and social, to set aside the formal mannerism of 
stately rhyme, and introduce a more friendly and 
easy style. He eschews the ultra-artificial, and 
has frequently succeeded in giving a spontaneous 
flow and airy freedom to his lines, without neglect- 
ing beauty of thought, or degenerating into care- 
lessness. This is an uncommon achievement. 
There is a species of verse between the song and 
the poem, combining the sparkling life of the one 
with the elaborate imagery of the other, uniting an 
extemporaneous form with a studied material. In 
this department Mr. Hunt is no common proficient. 
He sometimes indeed carries playful simplicity too 
far. It would require, for instance, a large deve- 


| lopment of philoprogenitiveness to beget a zest for 
| Little ranting Johnny ;” but the Lines to a Musi- 


cal Box, are as pretty as the instrument they cele- 
brate: 

“Tt really seems as if a sprite 

Had struck among us swift and light, 

And come from some minuter star 

To treat us with his pearl guitar.” 

So the little poem to one of his young children 
during illness, is a gem of its kind: 

“‘ Sleep breathes at last from out thee, 
My little patient boy ; 

And balmy rest about thee 
Smooths off the day’s annoy. 

I sit me down and think 
Of all thy winning ways ; 

Yet almost wish with sudden shrink, 
That I had less to praise.” 

The piece being addressed to a boy six years 
old, should of course be simply expressed; and | 
have heard fathers praise it, which is proof enough 
of its cleverness. Mr. Hunt is an advocate for the 
poetry of cheerfulness. He heartily recognizes 
the bright spirit of the Grecian bards, and the light 











hearts that gushed in song in the “ merry days” of 
|England. He is no friend to over-speculation or 
laborious rhyming. He thinks we are designed 
“to enjoy more than to know,” and evokes his 
muse to celebrate the “ sunny side of things,” to 
help him pass a happy hour, or give those he loves 
|an agreeable surprise. He affords us a view of 
| his philosophy, in an epistle to Hazlitt, which, 
| cheering as it is, savors of the latitude of his Bar- 
badoe ancestors rather than that of London, and 
has more of the imaginative Southern 
about it than the American Quaker: 





entleman 
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“‘One’s life, 1 conceive, might go prettily down 

In a due, easy mixture of country and town ;— 

Not after the fashion of most with two houses, 

Who gossip and gape and just follow their spouses, 
And let their abode be wherever it will, 

Are the same vacant, housekeeping animals still ; 

But with due sense of each, and of all that it yields,— 
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In the town, of the town,—in the fields, of the fields. 
To tell you the truth, I could spend very well 

Whole mornings in this way ’twixt here and Pall mall, 
And make my glove’s fingers as black as my hat, 

In pulling the books up from this stall and that ;— 
Then turning home gently through field and o’er stile, 
Partly reading a purchase, or rhyming the while,— 
‘Take my dinner (to make a long evening) at two, 
With a few droppers-in, like my cousin and you, 
Who can season the talk with the right-flavored attic, 
Too witty for tattling, too wise for dogmatic ;— 

Then take down an author whom one of us mentions, 
And doat, for awhile, on his jokes or inventions; 
‘Then have Mozart touched, on our battle’s completion, 
Or one of your fav’rite trim ballads Venetian :— 
Then up for a walk before tea, down a valley, 

And so to come back through a leafy-wall’d alley; 
Then tea made by oue (although my wife she be) 

If Jove were to drink it, would soon be his Hebe; 
Then silence a little,—a creeping twilight,— 

Then an egg for your supper, with lettuces white, 
And a moon and friend’s arm to go hoine with at night.” 








Mr. Hunt’s ablest production in verse, is the 
story of Rimini. It is an attempt to convey an} 
affecting narrative through the medium of a more | 
idiomatic cast of language and queer versification, 
than is common to English poetry. Thus re- 
garded, it may justly be pronounced a highly suc- 
cessful poem. Open to criticism, as it unques- 
tionably is considered abstractly, when viewed 
with reference to the author’s theory, and judged 
by its own law, no reader of taste and sensibility 
van hesitate to approve as well as admire its exe- 
cution. The poet seems to have caught the very 
spirit of his scene. ‘The tale is presented, as we 
might imagine it to have flowed from an improvi- 
satore. Its tone is singularly familiar and fanci- 
ful. It is precisely such a poem as we love to 
read under the trees on a summer afternoon, or in 
a garden by moonlight. All appearance of effort 
in the construction is concealed. Some of the de- 
scriptive passages are perfect pictures, and the 
sentiment is portrayed by a feeling hand. We can 
easily imagine the cool contempt with which a cer- 
tain class of critics would regard this little work. 
They would rank it with the music of unfledged war- 
blers, and, from the absence of certain very formal 
and decided traits, confidently assign it “‘ an immor- 
tality of near a week.” But there are some rare fe- 
licities in this unpretending poem which will always 
be appreciated. It will touch and please many a 
young heart yet; and have its due influence in let- 
ting down the stilted style of more assuming rhym- 
ers. ‘The description of the procession in the first 
canto, is very spirited and true to life. We can 
alinost see the gaily-adorned knights and prancing 
horses, and hear 

“ Their golden bits keep wrangling as they go.” 


We can almost behold the expectant princess, as 


“ 





with an impulse and affection free 
She lays her hand upon her father’s knee, 








Who looks upon her with a labored smile, 
Gathering it up into his own the while.” 
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\titude, when Paulo 


‘on a milk-white courser, like the air, 
A glorious figure, springs into the square.” 


The appearance of the hero is painted most vi- 
vidly to the eye, as is the bride’s journey to Rimini; 
and throughout, there is a zest and beauty of ima- 
gery, that is redolent of the “ Sweet South.” The 
consummation of the “ fatal passion,” is admirably 
and poetically traced. ‘The author acknowledges his 
obligations to Dante for the last touch to the picture. 
The passage will give a fair idea of the poet’s man- 
ner. ‘I'he heroine is in her favorite bower, where— 


‘Ready she sat with one hand to turn o’er 

The leaf, to which her thoughts ran on before, 

The other propping her white brow and throwing 
Its ringlets out, under the skylight glowing, 

So sat she fixed; and so observed was she 

Of one who at the door stood tenderly,— 
Paulo,—-who from a window seeing her 

Go straight across the lawn, and guessing where, 

Had thought she was in tears, and found, that day, 
lis usual efforts vain to keep away. 

‘May I come in?’ said he: it made her start,— 

That smiling voice ; she colored, pressed her heart 

A moment, as for breath, and then with free 

And usual tone, said, ‘O yes,—certainly.’ 

There’s apt to be at conscious times like these, 

An affectation of a bright-eyed ease, 

An air of something quite serene and sure, 

As if to seem so, was to be, secure. 

With this the lovers met, with this they spoke, 

With this they sat down to the self-same book, 

And Paulo by degrees gently embraced 

With one permitted arm her lovely waist ; 

And both their cheeks, like peaches on a tree, 

Leaned with a touch together, thrillingly ; 

And o’er the book they hung and nothing said, 

‘And every page grew longer as they read, 

As thus they sat, and felt with leaps of heart 

Their color change, they came upon a part 

Where fond Ginevra, with her flame Jong nurst, 

Smiled upon Launcelot when he kissed her first : 

That touch at last through every fibre slid ; 

And Paulo turned scarce knowing what he did, 

Only he felt he could no more dissemble, 

Aud kissed her mouth to mouth all in a tremble, 

Sad were those hearts, and sweet was that long kiss: 

Sacred be love from sight whate’er it is, 

The world was all forgot, the struggle o’er, 

Desperate their joy.—T lat day they read no more.” 


Whatever may be deemed the success, as that 
term is popularly used, of Leigh Hunt, in litera- 
ture, he may claim the happy distinction of inter- 
esting his readers in himself. Let critics pick as 
many flaws as they will, the pervading good-nature 
and poetic feeling of the author of Rimini, will ever 
be recognized. In an age like our own, it is no 
small triumph for a writer to feel, that, both in 
practice and precept, he has advocated a cheerful 
philosophy ; that he has celebrated the charms of 
refined friendship, the unworn attractiveness of 
fields and flowers, the true amenities of social life, 
and the delights of imaginative literature. The 
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spirit of our author’s life and writings, like that of 
his friend Lamb, is cheering and beautiful. 
manifests a liberal and candid heart. His influ- 
ence is benign and genial ; and the thought of him, 
even to the strangers to his person on this side of 
the ocean, is most kindly and refreshing. 


ABORIGINAL NAMES. 


While the Indian tribes of North America are 
gradually waning in numbers, and “ looking for- 
ward to the certain period when their descendants 
will be totally extinguished by wars, or driven at 


. > . ¢-, | 
the point of the bayonet into the western ocean,” it 


is gratifying to know that their memory will be 
perpetuated in the proud names, borne by the ri- 
vers, bays, and inland seas of the “ charming 
country that once was theirs.” ‘They are inscribed 
on the escutcheons of no less than eleven of the 
States; and, with the exceptigh of the Floridas, 
it is quite probable that every State which may 
hereafter be admitted into the Union, will have an 
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who extirpated the Indian names of the streams, 


He | which are now known as the Goose, the Duck, the 


Eel, the Fish, the Calf Pasture, the Sleepy, the 
Muddy, the Rackoon, the Onion, the Cheat, the 
Tar and the White Woman. The worst names in 
the Indian vocabulary, would put this miserable 
list to shame. 

It is difficult, at this late period, to ascertain, in 
a satisfactory manner, all the aboriginal names 
which have been discarded by the white people ; 
nor would one be compensated for the labor which 
such a task would cost him. It cannot be expected 
that objects, which have borne an English name 
for fifty or a hundred years, could, without great 
difficulty, be again designated by their Indian ap- 
pellations, however much the latter might surpass 
the former in beauty. We are enamored of a 
name as soon as it becomes familiar to our ears, no 
matter how harsh it may have sounded at first. 
If we compare Manhattan with New-York, we are 
at once disposed to give the preference to the lat- 
ter; and yet New-York, when we look into its de- 
rivation, is really an insignificant and unworthy 








name for the commercial metropolis of the new 
world. Manhattan is a noble name, and New- 


. . ‘ ~ “—_— ° y hd ; ah > » © a OU 
Indian name. All this is proper. The new States| York is worthy of wearing it. There are a few 


may proudly compare their names with those of the |instances in which Indian names, after a long 


old members of the Confederacy. Place the names | proscription, have been restored. The late capi- 
of Ohio, Missouri and Tennessee, along with the |tal of Upper Canada, which bore the name of 


English compounds of New-Hampshire, Rhode 
Island and North-Carolina, and. almost every one 
will readily acknowledge the superior beauty and 
appropriateness of the former. 

We have already been guilty of too much injus- 
tice to the poor Indians. We have deprived them, 
by force, of their ancient and beloved homes— 
ploughed up the honored graves of their fathers— 
and waged a ruthless war against them whenever 
they attempted to maintain their just rights. The 
story of the Indian’s wrongs is a melancholy sub- 
ject; and, to an American, it is too humiliating to 
dwell upon. Let us not, in addition to the other 
injuries they have received at our hands, rob them 
of the names by which they were wout to distin- 
guish the lands and the waters of their own primi- 
tive domain. 

Apart from this consideration, the aboriginal 
names ought to prevail, because they are infinitely 
more beautiful than those which have, in most 
cases, been substituted for them. Take a few in- 
stances: James River, in Virginia, was called by 
the natives Powhatan—the Saint Lawrence River, 
Cadarauqui—and Saint Mary’s, in Maryland, Yoa- 
maco. A branch of the Muskingum, in Ohio, 
which was known by the Indians as the Mox-a- 
ha-la, is now honored with the classical name of 


York for many years, has lately reassumed its 
ancient name of To-ron-to; and Lake George, in 
New-York, is now said to be established in its 
first and almost incomparably beautiful name of 
Hor-i-con. 

Of the many rivers, towns, &c., which might 
profit by these examples, a few are here taken at 
random, with their Indian names affixed: 

Gulf of St. Lawrence, 


Big Sandy River, 
Cumberland River, 


No-rim-be-ga. 
Tot-ter-ee. 
Shaw-a-nee. 
Man-hat-tan. 

; Shat-te-muce. 
Hudson River, '\ Co-ho-hat-a-te-a. 
\ Mo-he-gan-nit-tue. 
Ma-taw-an. 
Se-wan-kack-ie. 
A-que-hon-ga. 
Pe-quaw-ket. 
Sun-kuke. 
Naum-keag. 
Ma-tau-pan. 
Mo-shaw-sic. 
Quin-ni-pi-ak. 
Kos-kon-chi-co. 
Chit-ten-ing-o. 
Cas-a-wau-ga. 


Catskill Mountains, 
Long Island, N. Y., 
Staten Island, N. Y., 
Fryeburg, Maine, 
Pembroke, N. H., 
Salem, Mass., 
Dorchester, Mass., 
Providence, R. L., 
New-Haven, Conn., 
Rochester, N. Y., 
Yatesville, N. Y., 
Meadville, Pa., 
Logansport, Ind., Ken-a-pa-com-a-qua. 


All these English names, however, are too firmly 
established to leave any hope that they will ever 





be displaced by their aboriginals. But in the young 
country of the Far West, where the names are not 


Jonathan’s Creek; and We-pim-mi-ty, in North- | so permanently settled, changes could, in nume- 
Western Virginia, has yielded to the doleful name |rous instances, be introduced without producing 


of Grave Creek. 
Very little taste was displayed by the individuals 


any serious inconvenience. 
Below is a partial list of rivers, lakes, &c., in 
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Indian names are given: 


Tributaries of the Lower Mississippi. 
Red River, Bog-a-ho-ma. 
LUinois River, of Arkansas, See-a-toi-kin. 
Grand River, Ne-o-sho. 
Grand Saline River, Nes-u-ke-ton-ga. 
Upper Fork of Red River, Ki-a-inee-sha. 
Red Fork of Arkansas, Ne-grack-a. 
White River, W au-pusk-ee. 
Buffalo Fork of White, Nen-noose. 
Tributaries of the Upper Mississippi. 
Buffalo River, 
Salt River, Oa-hau-ha. 
Des Moins River, Ke-o-sau-que. 
Rock River, Os-sen-na. 
Painted River Creek, A]-i-moan. 
Yellow River, Nak-a-to-ki-sha. 
Bad Axe Creek, , Me-au-net-pa-puk-i-ah. 
Root River, Mas-ke-kek. 
Black River, Muck-a-ti-a. 
St. Peter’s Rivér, Wa-dau-pa. 
Rackoon Fork of Des Moins, Mis-sel-la-ne. 
White Earth River, Mus-kis-kin-a-nee. 
Blue Earth River, Mus-sau-que-o-ke. 
Bear Creek, Ma-quo-ka-tois. 
Apple River, Mush-u-me-nue. 
Fever River, E:-tau-que-mon-tom. 
Sycamore Creek, Kish-wau-kie. 
Spoon River, A-me-quon. 
Crow Meadow Creek, Puck-a-ha-quoc. 
Vermillion River, W am-pe-a-wi-an, 


Tau-tong-a. 


Tributaries of the Missouri. 


“La Platte River, Ne-brask-a. 
Weeping Water Creek, Ne-ha-ga. 
Running Water River, Os-sem-e-ka. 
Jacque River, Tow-a-wiu-e-nee. 
Otter Creek, Pish-koo-nee. 
Cannon Ba)! River, Mush-aw-a-pus-kus-e-kon. 
Fish River, Nem-mass. 
Heart River, Ne-ish-o-tak. 

Big Horn River, Mush-aw-a-o-ke, 
Yellow Stone River, Mus-quau-ke. 
Knife River, Mon-tus. 
Stinking Water River, Shuck-i-ko. 


Miscellaneous. 


Fox River of Wiskonsan, Al-o-mo. 

Wolf River of Wiskonsan, Moo-wha. 

Red River of the North, Mus-quau-ke-lin. 

Columbia River, Choc-a-li-lum. 

St. Clair River, Hu-ron. 

Rocky Mountains, Os-sen-e-uk. 

Black Hill Mountains, Muk-we-ti-ah. 

Lake Superior, Pe-ko-to-ne-ka. 

Georgian Bay, Man-i-tou-lin. 

Green Bay, Me-nom-i-nee. 

Lake of the Woods, Met-tau-que. 

Rainy Lake, Kem-me-a. 

Lake of Devils, Me-o-net-wa. 

Falls of St. Anthony, O-wah-me-na. 

It may be proper to remark, that the orthography 
of some of the above names differs from that em- 
ployed by a number of our topographers—regard 
having been paid, in the present instance, only to 
what is believed to be the true sound of the words. 
Many of the rivers are known by several Indian 
names. This is almost invariably the case when 
more than one tribe lives on the same stream: 
each calls it by a different name: but all the names 
usually have the same signification. 


There is a disposition quite prevalent to angli- 
cise the aboriginal names, with the view of ren- 
dering them more euphonical to civilized man. 
Mon-taup, the seat of the famous chieftain, King 


the West, in which both their popular and cast-off | 





Philip, has been metamorphosed into Mount Hope; 
and, by the same process, Lile-han-nah, Pennsyl- 
vania, is now Loyal Hannah. In Seneca, Con- 
necticut, Licking and Wheeling, it is almost im- 
possible to discover a particle of their primitive 
properties. 

It must be allowed that Indian names are fre- 
quently very much improved, so far as regards the 
sound, by abbreviation and other modes of corrup- 
tion. Thus, Wy-o-ming sounds more agreeable 
than its original, Maugh-wa-wau-me. O-hi-o, in 
like manner, is a decided improvement upon E-yo- 
he-yo; though in Yough-io-ga-ny, (the first two 
syllables of which are identical with the original of 
Ohio,) less license has been taken, and an equally 
melodious name produced. O-sage, in Missouri, 
is to this day pronounced by the Indians Wau-sau- 
she. Here has been an extraordinary innovation 
upon the aboriginal word. On the old French 
maps of North America it is spelled Ouasage; and 
this may furnish a clew to the corruption. Per- 
haps the French expressed its Indian sound as 
well as their peculiar system of orthography would 
admit. ‘The name of Osage must have been de- 
rived from the French maps by the Spaniards or 
the English, who considered a tripthong in the 
first syllable a troublesome appendage, and there- 
fore struck out all but the initial vowel. 

The French names, which prevail to so great an 
extent in the West, are, in many cases, highly ob- 
jectionable. They are nearly all composed of the 
most wretched words in their language; and, as a 
consequence, are dissonant to the ear. But few of 
them can be mentioned in connexion with English 
words, without committing a flagrant outrage upon 
grammatical rules. In speaking of the rivers 
known by the names of Detroit, Anglaize, La 
Platte and Des Plains, we commonly duplicate the 
article, and call them the Detroit, the Anglaize, the 
La Platte, and the Des Plains. 

Captain Carver, in his book of “ Travels through 
the interior parts of North America,” some five- 
and-seventy years ago, severely censures the French 
for applying ‘“‘ nicknames” to the water-courses in 
the Indian country. In this he was perfectly right. 
But the Captain ‘unfortunately fell into the same 
error himself; for, upon arriving at a stream which 
flowed from the southward into Lake Winnebago, 
he observes: “ This I called the Crocodile River, 
in consequence of a story that prevails among the 
Indians of their having destroyed, in some part of 
it, an animal, which, from their description, must 
be a crocodile or an alligator.” The ugly name 
thus bestowed by Captain Carver, does not appear 
to have obtained much favor among those who tra- 
velled in that region in subsequent times. The 
stream is now called Rice River—an appellation 
but little better than the Captain’s “ nicknaine.” 

In all cases in which the aboriginal names have 





been discarded, it would be desirable to have them 
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restored; but this is next to impossible. Many of 
them, however, can be relieved from their unwar- 
rantable proscription, without difficulty; and there 
is no good reason why this should not be done. 
There are persons, no doubt, who consider this a 
matter of little importance. ‘They reconcile them- 
selves to the prevailing names—however ridicu- 
lous they may be—by recalling to their minds the 
worn-out couplet of Shakspeare’s Juliet— 





« What’s in a name? That which we call a rose, 


” 


By any cther name would smell as sweet. 
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and some injudicious friend had told me, that, among those 
with whom I was about to associate, no one was respected 
who had not either fought or evinced a readiness to do so, 
and advised me to be on my guard, as my courage would 
certainly be tested. 

In consequence of this admonition, instead of meeting 
my shipmates with the unsuspicious frankness of youth, I 
weighed the import of every thing that was said; and like 
the fretful porcupine, armed at all points, was prepared to 
resent the slightest aggression. 

By degrees this unnatural state of feeling imperceptibly 
wore away, as | could detect no latent meaning in expres- 
sions of a light, hilarious and unpremeditated nature ; and 
thawed by the freedom of conversation, that ever prevails 








Notwithstanding this high authority, it would tax 
our credulity to the utmost to believe that “ Jona- 
than’s Creek” is as sweet as Moxahala—not to 
mention divers other names which are ten times 
more wretched. 


July, 1841. 


G. Ss. M‘K. 





EXTRACTS 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN AMERICAN NAVAL OFFICER. 


An orphan, tossed and buffetted about—a lone and soli- 
tary weed washed from its native sedge, and drifted by 
every current in the great ocean of life—I deem myself 
fortunate, that, atthe age of sixteen, with the love of adven- 
ture enkindled hy the very perils arrayed to deter me, I 
abandoned my studies, and embraced the roving, stirring, 
homeless, comfortless, but attractive life of a sailor. 

A gallant frigate was fitting in my native seaport for a 
cruise round the world, and from the time I first learned 
the possibility of being enrolled among her crew, I prose- 
cuted a claim with untiring perseverance, nor relaxed one 
moment; till, happier than he who achieves a crown, with 
the appointment of a Midshipman, I claimed my berth, and 
doffed the sable garb of mourning, for habiliments of deep, 
unchanging blue,—from time immemorial, the color appro- 
priate to warriors on the deep. 

When I repaired to the Navy-Yard to report for duty, I 
fancied, as | went along, that the attention of others, as well 
as my own, was rivetted on my dirk and the buttons which 
adorned my collar; converting, in my simplicity, the smile 
of pity for my vanity, or sympathy for the trials which 
awaited me, into admiration of my figure or its trappings. 

Passing through an arched gateway into an extensive 
area, I recognized at once the object of my destination,—a 
large ship partially careened, on which several hundred 
calkers were hammering most vigorously ; their rapid, un- 
ceasing strokes, vibrating painfully on the inexperienced 
ear. 

Presenting my credentials to the Captain, I was by him 
transferred to the first Lieutenant—a short, compactly built, 
active and energetic man--who, in turn, handed me over to 
a Midshipman named Weston, with directions to show me 


at a mess-table, I had, ere I was aware, become a partici- 
|pator. The subject was the equipment and discipline of 
| privateers, and I took occasion to mention having recently 

jseen one, and gave a description of her internal arrange- 
ments, as related to me by one of her officers. I was lis- 
tened to with attention ; but when | had finished, one of my 
new messmates, Charles Kinnard, cried out, ** Tell that to 
the marines, Lemoine! you look too much as [I do when I 
spin a yarn.” In an instant, ere he was aware, my plate, 
spoon, soup and all, were thrown directly in his face. 
There was an immediate uproar, and Kinnard struggled to 
get across the table; but Weston sprang to him, held him 
forcibly, and called, in a Joud voice, to order! The re- 
spect in which Weston was held enforced his call, and as 
soon as he could be heard he proceeded to state, that Mr. 
Lemoine was a stranger, unacquainted with their customs, 
and unused to their freedom of expressions; that he con- 
sidered Mr. Kinnard bound to recall] his words, when he 
| pledged himself that an ample apology would be given for 
what ensued; and that if Mr. Kinnard refused, he would 
hold him accountable for an insult to one, placed under his 
charge by the first Lieutenant. Though his appeal was re- 
ceived with acclamation, the matter might not have ended 
here, but the soup was not very hot, and Kinnard had a 
turn for the ludicrous. As soon therefore as he was re- 
leased, he drew his handkerchief across his face, held it up, 
| laughed outright at its appearance, and, extending his hand, 








| said, “ Lemoine, you have served me right, and | owe you 
one ; [ did not mean to insult you, and I know that you are 
sorry to have lost your soup.” 

As two clouds surcharged with opposing electricity wil} 
make the vault reécho with their wrangling, and afterwards, 
blended into one, float along harmonious and quiescent, so 
an early quarrel is often succeeded by a sincere and last- 
ing friendship. Respect for the spirit of the one, and admi- 
ration of the frankness and good humor of the other, 
warmed into mutual esteem; and Kinnard and myself be- 
came intimate friends. 

A few days after, Beverly Caiter, a Midshipman recently 
appointed, reported for duty ; and in the first watch he kept, 
seriously alarmed the crew, and much amused his mess- 
mates. : 

His first tour of duty was from 8 o'clock till midnight. 
The snow fell thick and fast ; and hoods and tarpaulins had 
been placed over the hatches, to screen the crew from the 
weather. Literally construing the order, ‘to keep the men 
below,” he paraded in the snow, with chapeau on and dirk 
by his side, and eagerly wished for an opportunity to exer- 


my quarters, and have my hammock slung. This gentle-| cise his delegated authority. Nor had he to wait long. The 


man informed me that for a few days I would be excused 


Quarter-Master of the previous watch, as he was about 


from duty, to give me an opportunity of learning its routine, springing into his hammock, recollected that he had omitted 
and of becoming acquainted with the geography of the ship, | to inform his relief of the state of the tide. Without wait- 
and the relative rank and position of my future shipmates. ing to resume his clothes, he hurried up and called to him. 

This officer took me under his especial charge, gave me | Hearing his voice, Caiter turned, and in his zeal, confound- 
some excellent advice, and soon after rendered me an es-| ing simple disobedience with mutiny, he drew his dirk and 


sential service. 
Duelling was at this time very prevalent in the Navy 





rushed upon him. 
Taken by surprise, the Quarter-Master had not time to 


’ 
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descend,—but springing aside, he fled along the deck wita | 


his pursuer at his heels. 


“The rapid chase they held 
One urged by fury, one by fear impelled ; 
Now circling round the decks their course maintain, 
Where the high mast o’erlooks the wat’ry plain.” 


At length Caiter stumbled over a coil of rope, and in falling 
his dirk rent the shirt and just grazed the back of the sea- 
man. 
low; and the word passed like wildfire through the ship, 
that there was a mad Midshipman on deck. No one ven- 
tured up until the dawn dispersed their fears ; and perhaps, 
not even in the midst of a hostile fleet, was a ship ever 
more quiet, than the Amphytrion, throughout the long 
watches of that night. 

This young man, restless and dissatisfied, remained but a 
short time with us; and I wiil transcribe his brief history; 
for it is fraught with admonition. It will tell us that early 
impressions, like the first foot-print on a yielding soil, are 
the deepest and most pervading. It will lead us to acknow- 
ledge, that the decisions of the man are often imperceptibly 
swayed by the first impressions of the child ;—like the un- 
seen and incomprehensible quality of consanguineous blood, 


which moulds the features, and mayhap endows the mind | 


and engrafts the disposition of its peculiar ancestry. It 
will teach us that there is, perhaps, no subject more uni- 
versally left to the control of fortuitous circumstances, and 
yet, not one more imperatively demanding unceasing, though 
silent supervision, than the selection of books for children. 
It is by our reading, more than by what we see or hear, 
that the tenor of our future life is biassed. In the books 
which are first given to youth for amusement, they become 
deeply interested; and tastes are imbibed, and principles 
implanted, which can never after be eradicated. The seed 
shows in its germ the ramifications of the plant ;—“ the 
boy is father of the man.” 

Next to a pure conscience and a feeling heart, the great- 


est solace of life under almost every phase, is a love of 


reading ; immeasurably soothing and buoyant amid all trials 
and vicissitudes, if well directed ; if guided in its selections 
by a taste, pure, refined and classic. 
youth be unrestricted and promiscuous ;—and in mental, as 
often in corporeal taste, the quality of the food be indiffer- 
ent, save that the more gross, the more grateful it is to the 


depraved appetite ;—instead of health of mind and vigor of 


intellect ; instead of an appreciation of the sublime, and a 
love of the beautiful ; instead of order, symmetry and grace; 
we have a mass of facts without arrangement; a chaotic 
confusion of borrowed ideas. 


A judgment immature ; an indecisive mind 


Leaning to virtue now, and now to vice inclined. 


Even at this early period, the books, which not design- 
edly apparent, but casually, as it were, are thrown in the 
way of a boy, should have a reference to the future profes- 
sion he is deemed best qualified to pursue. From the 
neglect of such a precaution, irredeemable years of many a 
youth have been spent in castie-building, and vain, imprac- 
ticable aspirations ; and after toiling through manhood in an 
unpalatable and inappropriate pursuit, has merged at length 
into discontented and impoverished old age ; or the knife, 
the halter, or the twofold deadly cup, has nipped the ill- 
spun thread of life, and sent a being, gifted with reason, to 
account for time misspent, and talents uncultivated ;—an 
incubus on his fellow-men through life—a rebel to his God 
in death ! 


Young Caiter, reared by an indulgent aunt, and debarred | 


by a delicate constitution from many of the pastimes of bis 
age, had early sought for recreation in books. An exten- 
sive but ill-assorted library became his frequent resort ; and 
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Ere the former regained his feet, the latter was be- 


But if the reading of 
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leased to see him read, his simple-minded aunt smiled and 


Pp 


approved, when she should have trembled and restrained. 


Unguided and uncontrolled, be naturally preferred the 
lighter and more attractive, though frivolous, and often nox- 
En- 


dowed with talents, they remained dormant and unculti- 


ious tales of imagination, to sober and useful history. 


jvated: his prurient fancy revelled in visionary improba- 
bilities :—seduced by the love of novelty, he thirsted for 
‘excitement, and regarded the ordinary occupations of life, 
as tame, listless and insupportable. An admirer of mag- 
nificent results, he contemned the means of attaining them: 


ever the hero of his own reveries, he became conceited and 


|vain: by nature generous and considerate ;—indiscrimi- 
| nate, overweening indulgence, by instilling the idea, that 
his wants and wishes should take precedence of all others, 
|had rendered him capricious and selfish. 


| 


Enthusiastic 
without perseverance ; his head filled with many ideas, and 
| never a correct one ; he entered the Navy: and aspiring to 
grasp honors, without the patience to endure privation ;— 
|like the exotic in a bleak atmosphere, he drooped and 
| withered; while the hardier plants around, but folded their 
| petals and awaited a more genial season. 
He soon left the Navy in disgust, and, alternately embra- 
cing and renouncing a variety of pursuits, married unhap- 
pily ; and becoming embroiled in a family quarrel, was shot 
through the heart by the hand of a kinsman. 
At length the ship was hauled into the stream, and we 
| joyfully collected our stores and commenced in earnest our 
preparations for sea. But we were long detained,—and du- 


ring this period, a thrilling incident occurred on shore, which 
elicited a remarkable act of heroism, and terminated in a 
lamentable catastrophe. 

It was in the latter part of February. The clouds, like 
down before the blast, were driven rapidly along the sur- 
face of the upper deep ;—their aspect and their speed, be- 
tokening a tempestuous and a bitter night; the moon, shorn 
of her beams, gleamed at intervals through the nebulous 
surge ; and the keen north-east wind, in its shrill paroxysms, 


caused the infant in the domestic sanctuary, to cling in- 
stinctively to its mother’s breast ; and the solitary wayfarer, 
with head depressed, and faltering step, to grasp his cloak 
more firmly ; when the startling cry of “fire!” aroused the 
citizens from their slumbers. 


The first glance from his casement, satisfied each one 
that no time was to be lost, no exertion remitted. Kindled 
| beneath, and fanned through every crevice into flame, the 


lurid light above designated, to each inquiring eye, a large 
building, in the very centre of town, as the point of danger. 
The rattling engine ;—the tumultuous rush ;—the wail of 
anticipated ruin ;—the female shriek and manly shout to 
exertion ;—soon violated a spot, but now almost holy in its 
solitude. 

An interest deeper than usual was awakened—for all 
knew that the young and widowed Mrs. Graham was ill 
beneath that roof, with a child but a few months old. Of 
peculiar construction, with its gable to the street, the house 
was inaccessible in front and rear, froin the dense volumes 
of smoke lighted up by occasional ribbons of flame, peering 
and flaring through every aperture. 


The lower story was 
entirely enveloped, and all access by the stairway debarred 
| by the certainty of suffocation, or a more excruciating 
| death. 





‘“‘ Poor lady !” involuntarily escaped from many a lip pal- 
| lid with apprehension. A sudden silence ensued, and the 
| hushed multitude stood as still as the dense forest, when it 
awaits the coming storm. No sound was heard from within 
those walls, save that some fancied that they could distin- 
guish stifled moans, as it were, far off. 


At this moment, a 
young man springing from the crowd, exclaimed, “ This 
‘“* Lead on, 
Without waiting 


will never do; who'll follow to the rescue?” 
Foster! lead on!” cried a dozen voices. 








J 
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farther re ply, tl 


house, whither be was instantly followed by those who had 


- , : ‘ 
ie gallant vouth dashed into the adioining 


so promptly promised to second him. A few moments suf- 
ficed to apprize those without of their intention; and the 
dull, crumbling sound of the first blow, dealt on the dividing 
wall by the vigorous arm of Foster, was cheered by an ap- 
proving shout from the multitude. The work of destruc- 
tion is ever rapid, whether malice or charity be the impel- 
ling spirit. In a few moments an aperture sufficient was 
made, and the figures of the daring fellows were seen 
through the illuminated windows, hastening in various di- 


rections in quest ef those they sought to rescue, 


“ They climb the crackling stair, they burst the door, 
Nor feel their feet grow scorching with the floor; 
Their breath choaked, gasping with the volum’d smoke; 
But still from room to toom, their way they broke.” 


A few moments more and they reappeared bearing two 
females ; one, pale, wan and insensible, closely wrapped 
and tenderly supported; the other, a black, borne along 
wild with affright, and convulsively grasping a bundle she 
carried in her arms. 

The throng gathered quickly around ; and while consult- 


ing where to shelter the exiles of one element from the in- | 


clemences of another, the mother revived, and, true to 
nature’s impulse, her first question was for her ehild. 
“ Here it is, Missus!” exclaimed the nurse, holding out the 
bundle ; which was eagerly seized. #7 

Friendship may cool: brothers become estranged ; the 
matrimonial tones discordant ; and even the paternal bosom 
chilled towards its offspring; but the mother, more constant 
than friendship,—unchanged, unchilled, ever warm and fer- 
vent in her love,—the mother is not to be deceived. Fran- 
tically seizing the bundle, and with wild and rapid and al- 
most maniac gestures, piece by piece she tore the coverings 
apart until she reached the inmost,—when a shriek, a thril- 
ling, piercing, heart-rending shriek, told that the child was 
not there! The nurse in her huriy,’stupified with terror, 
had clutched the bedding from the cradJe, and left the child 
behind! 

Than ill news, the transmission of light is not more ra- 
pid. In an instant the dreadful truth was known, and 
again the prompt voice of Foster sounded notes of reani- 
mation,—** Fear not lady, your child shall be restored.” 
By his direction, a ladder was procured and planted ; (for 
one window now afforded the only hope of access): and 
cheered more by inward feeling than the plaudits around, 
and heedless of every wary admonition, he passed rapidly 
up and entered the house. The moment after, his figure 
was lost in the thick, dense smoke, which, sent from below 
through the scorching, crisping floor, in eddying wreaths 

Although 
these events transpired in less time than it has taken to 


and curls, now whirled about the apartment. 


narrate them, the fire had spread itself most fearfully. Leap- 
ing, climbing and rolling along, the flame, tossing and 
gamboling, as it found food and vent, crept on, throwing its 
fiery tongues wherever fuel was to be found,—and coiling 
around and embracing all it encountered, the windows, 
sills and door-frames, were now mantled with the bright 
element! The paint on one of the upper ends of the lad- 
der, had blistered and peeled off—the wood first scorched, 
then crackled and charred,—spiral, lambent lights now 
played about it, and suddenly it was in ablaze. The play of 
the engines was at once directed to it, and some of the by- 
standers endeavored to raise that end up, in order that the 
water might have better effect ; but in the attempt, one slip- 
ped and Jet go his hold, and the end falling against the wall, 
broke off about two feet from one side. At the same mo- 
ment, an exulting shout was the signal for the engines to 
cease ; for blackened and disfigured, Fuster reappeared at 
the window with the child. The united strength of as 


Vor. .VII—61 
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many as could get hold, raised the ladder to its former 
heizht,—but could do no more,—for already the clothes of 
the forernost were scorching from the intense heat. Hold- 
ing the child clear of either side, Foster in vain tried to 
descend, for, as fast as his weight was brought to bear upon 
the ladder, the part unsupported would give way, and 
throw one side uppermost. His situation was now most 
critical. The cornice of the roof, long 


was now swagged in its centre; the fiery element, bursting 


since enveloped, 


from below, rolled on, vomiting flame and smoke ; the floor 
beneath yawned in chasms to engulph him, and the very 
building toppled with the frequent fall of crushing frag- 
ments. For an instant, he was tempted to yield to an ago- 
| nizing impulse and spring from the window, with the hope, 
|by his own death, to preserve the child. The very idea 
| suggested a means of escape. Amid the din and clamor, 
'his voice was unheard; but those without gathering his 
meaning from his gestures procured a bed, and holding it 
aloft received the child, which was restored, unscathed and 
harmless, to its mother’s arms,~just as Foster, struck by a 
falling brand, in the effort to recover his balance, fell back- 
| wards an the smouldering floor and was never seen again! 

A friend, who.was conspicuously active on this occasion, 
| relates, that, with several others, he remained for some 
|time after the progress of the fire had been arrested, endea- 
voring to rescue the body, in the hope that it had not beer 
consumed—as the whole roof and floor had fallen in a few 
| moments after the above catastrophe—but that despairing 
at last, he bent his steps for home. At this time, the palk 
of darkness was just lifling in the East; and the dull, gray 
dawn slowly advanced, disclosing hard, cold ridges of va- 
por, through which, with fading ray, the morning star oc- 
| casionally glimmered. The last engine was rumbling along— 
dragged by a few men and boys, whose slow and slouching 
gait and soiled attire bespoke the fatigue of recent toil— 
| when he observed a group of three persons, two of whom 
appeared to be urging the third to some reluctant measure. 
They had stopped before a neat but unpretending house, 


and were still in low but earnest discussion when the door 
| was thrown open, and a female voice, in thrilling accents, 
exclaimed, “ Where is Foster? Ob! Mr. Nesbitt, where is 
Foster?” ‘*My dear madam,” replied the gentlemen ad- 
dressed, “‘be not”—but, stifled by his own emotions, he 
could proceed no further. The downcast eye—the sad de- 
meanor conveyed the rest—and wildly clasping her hands, 
the heart-stricken woman gave one agonizing groan and fell 


senseless in the doorway. 


| Ona balmy day, when a light breeze ruffled the water, 
‘and the pennon streamed to seaward, the long expected 
eall, “all hands, up anchor!” silenced the murmurs of the 
impatient—dispelled the reveries of the thoughtful—and, 
snapping the thread of discourse with friends far away, 
i summoned each one to his station. 

The sails were quickly spread—the anchor was a-weigh— 
and, * like the horse that knows his rider,” the ship, with 
her canvass full distended, bounded past an intervening 
point, and cleaved the broad Atlantic. At this moment, as 
if the very atmosphere were reflective, rising and falling on 
the heaving swell, her own counterpart was before her. 
They were sister frigates ;—the one, after a long absence, 
greeting her native land, as the other bade it, perchance, a 

passed under full 


sail, and three simultaneous cheers welcomed the one and 


last adieu. With rigging manned, we 


conveyed good wishes to the other 
| ‘The first night at sea was the most uncomfortable I ever 
experienced. The sky was heavily overcast—not a Star visi- 


ble, except at solitary moments—the atmosphere deeply 
impregnated with the sickening smell of bilge water—and 
the. ship rolling and plunging, like a maddened steed, in- 


stinct with desperation. 
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In a short time we made the island of Corvo, the north- 
westernmost of the Azores: and in a few days, with a fa- 
vorable breeze, passed the islands of Fayal, Pico and St. 
George’s. Whenever the depression of the superincum- 
bent clouds permitted a view of the land, the scene was in- 
variably picturesque, and frequently grand; particularly, 
when the ** Peak” peered its conical summit far above 
many strata of clouds. It is computed to be seven thousand 
feet high. These is! inds, and Pico in partie ular, are s ud 
to resemble the mountainous spect of Dt Domingo. We 
now pressed under all sail by the wind, in the hope of 
weathering the northern point of Madeira. On the 26th day, 
we made the island of Madeira right ahead; but the wind 


was so light that our approach was gradual, and the hori- 


zon so hazy as to render the land indistinct. The next 


day a pleasant breeze sprung up, and we approached the 
land very nearly when it fell calm 

The beautiful island of Madeira, lefty, picturesqre and 
luxuriant, is before us. The mountain scenery, always 
grand, and often sublime in its general features, is yet so 
rregular, that, often in detached views, it presents the 
most grotesque appearances, Abreast of us isa penin uta, 
representing On a gigantic scale, the aspect presente d by 
the surface of unruffled water, on which a heavy rain is 
falling—like the tiny lake, when it receives *‘ the first of the 
thunder shower.” On our quarter, the mountains are so 
singularly huddled together, as to remind one of a hetero- 
geneous c lection or jumbling of eve ry cle scription of stee- 
ple, dome and tower. On our bow, is a high piece of table- 
land, juiting at one end into an elevated and beautifully 
rounded cone, with a narrow, lofty, sharp-pointed and iso- 


tle 


lated rock, exactly resembling a vessel under sail by the 


wind. In running down the island, to which we were at 


the same time rapidly converging, we passed a beautil: 


s+ } a 


valley, formed by a gorge in the mountains. It was a per- 


fect amphitheatre, narrow ing as it ascended, and terminated 
by a jagued and irregular peak :—a church on one side; a 
fortress on the other; a convent near the summit; and the 
intermediate space dotted with country seats,—each sur- 
rounded with a patch of the most luxuriant vegetation. 
The town of Funchal, the capital of the island, built in 
the form of an amphitheatre, its base resting upon the sea, 
and its arch receding as it rises, is imposing in its appear- 
ance: but in reality, the streets are steep and narrow, and 
the style of architecture unattractive. All the femeles, and 


many of the males of the higher class, are carried about in 


sedan chairs,—slung on poles and borne by two men each 

Madeira, for its arable ground, is perhaps one of the most 
productive spots in the world. Ewery niche, among the 
mountains, the sides of every ravine, and the summit of 
every hill, where one-half an inch of soil can be found, is 


highly cultivated. Places that in the United States would 
only be traversed by the sportsman in quest of game, ar 


here covered with the luxuriant vine—pendant from which, 
the grapes hang in innumerable tempting clusters. Spots 
here and there rendered soft and spongy by the oozing from 


the superincumbent rocks, are made beautifully conspicu- 


ous by the long, rich, half melancholy foliage of the ha- | 


nanna—its straw-colored fruit now and then discernible 
among the gigantic leaves. 

The very marshes,—whose only visiters with us would 
be the blackbird and the snipe,—whose only tenants, the 
uncouth, discordant frog and hideous snake,—are here co- 
vered with the yam, whose dark green leaves, in shape but 
exceeding in size, strongly resemble the tobacco plant, at 
full growth, before it changes its hue. 

It is remarkable of Madeira, that the only insect and rep- 
tile to be seen, are a fly and a harmless species of lizard— 
the latter, it is said, serving the poor as an article of food 

The vines in Madeira are trained unlike any | have ever 
seen, on horizontal trellices or frame-work, about two-and- 


a-half or three feet above the ground. The English prefer 
the perpenaicuiar trellice and Close prul g, which, they 
hink, insures wine of a better quality. The vine yields 
but one crop annually. The grapes are gathered on the 


south side very early in Se pt mber, on the north side from 


two tothree weeks later. Immediately after the vintage, 
the grapes are thrown into large wooden vats, and pressed 
with weights or a lever and screw; afterwards from four to 
six men, according to the size of the vat, strippe d to their 
trowsers, and those rolled np, trample the pumice with their 
feet. The juice is conveyed by pipes into large tubs, and 
immedi itely alter, it 1s poured into voat-skins, and carried 
directly to the town, on the backs of mules, and the shoul- 
ders of men and boys. Two different modes of preparation 
are then pursued. By some of the merchants, the new 


] rf ert } rr. 
wine is poured into bogsheads and pipes, that had been 


filed with water six or eight months previous: and the 


wine remains undisturbed from three to any number of 


years. The other mode, is to pour the juice into immense 
cauldrons, called * etouffes,” which are heated for the pur- 
pose of giving the wime a flavor, which, if it were left to it- 


self, it could only acquire by age. Frequently the new 


wine is mixed with a smal! proportion of the vintage called 


“ Bual,” remarkable, above all others, for its body and fla- 
vor, and bearing a corresponding price. Madeira is sup- 
posed to yield about thirty-five thousand pipes per annum 
The new wine, direct from the vats, varies In price accord- 
ing to the reputation of the vineyard—usually from 30 to 
25 cents per gallon, except the very superior quality, which, 
it is said, sometimes commands 80 cents. 

The population of the island is computed at from ninety 
to one hundred thousand. The peasaniry are robust and 
tawny, and their dress peculiar—consisting of a shirt, short 
trowsers, undressed goat-skin boots and blue conical cap, 


terminating in a long sharp point, very much resembling an 


inverted funnel. 

Our stay here was too brief to justify a remark on the 
manners and customs of the people; save that the religion 
is Catholic, as attested by the number of churches and 
convents, and the country people apparently humble and 
pious. Indolence is predominant, and the streets and 
roads are thronged with beggars. The Portuguese live in 
haughty seclusion, and the trade of the island is monopo- 
lized by the English. A few 


‘ 
) 


our enterprizing country- 
men are settled here, and by their open-handed hospi ality 
cheer the desolate path of the stranger. Besides wine, its 
rincipa! staple, this island produces rye, maize and wheat, 
some arrowroot, a species of bean and figs, banannas, pine- 
apples, apples, pears and peaches, and a very large mild 
flavored onion. 

Madeira—so named from its former abundance of wood— 
and even now the slopes and summits of the inountains are 
covered with chesnut and pine—was discovered in the 
reign of Edward III of England, by Robert Macham, a 
| “squire of low degree,” who eloped with Ann Dorsey, a 
noble maiden, and, escaping in a small vessel, steered for 
France. But “the course of true love never did run 
'smooth.” The unfortunate lovers were overtaken by a 
tempest, which swept them from their course and whirled 


|them upon this island, then a desert and uninhabited. 
Themselves with difficulty escaping to the shore, their 


bark was dashed to pieces. Here they remained for years. 


| A rude tomb and cross, erected by the surviving lover, tells 
that the more fragile vessel was crushed at length by sor- 


row and privation: but leaves it to the imagination of the 


sympathizing wanderer, to portray his sad and deplorable 
fate. Having recruited the crew and filled up our water 
| we left Madeira. Alternately fair or adverse, fresh and 
strong, or light and baffling; the wind more or less pro- 
pelled us on, until we reached the confines of the trade 


‘winds, when “gradual sunk the breeze into a perfect 
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calm :” and the surface of the ocean, unmoved by undula- | 


tion, smooth as a mirror, reflected the black and threaten- 


ing hull, with its iron teeth protruded, and the tall and ta 
The sun, ever fierce 
untempered by the wind, 
The piteh li- 


ran from the seams; the paint blistered from the 


pering spars shrouded with cordage. 


and fiery in these latitudes, 


scorched 


with the intensity of his blaze. 
qué fied and 
sides; and the resin exuded from the pores of the deck. 
The very sweepings and offal thrown overboard, floated 
alongside for several fathoms around the ship; the great 
reservoir was coated with the dust and filth thrown into 
it; and the sea itself, filed with animalcule, became al- 
most putrescent. For weeks not a solitary bird fanned the 
attenuated air; no roaming fish disturbed the staumbers of 
the deep: listless and inactive on the silent 
Amphytrion seemed indeed, 


“‘As idle as a painted ship, 


Upon a painted ocean.” 


The flour, sugar, ¥ inegar, molasses and every antiscorbutic, 


were soon exhausted. The water became of a rovy treacle 


“nutrefaction had fer- 


The dreaded scurvy y ad te < 
1@ Gareacea Sclirvy Soon made tts ap- 


like consistence: and in the bread, 
mented into life.” 


} } 3 " 
pearance, and the easily indemed Qesh proclaimed that 
dewih was preceded by corruption. 


Compelled to quench his parching thirst with a fluid 
more fetid than that of the stagnant pool, the dy ys sailor, 
with his teeth plucked from their spongy, bleeding gums, 
] 


almost crumbling as he lay, gasped and moaned in his 


agony. His unsmoothed pillow, bedewed with clammy 
perspiration, and no kindred eye beaming with sympathy— 


uncousoled by the hopes of religion—reckless through life— 


unchanged in death--almost unmarked—his spirit obeys | 


the signal frem aloft;—and a lifeless mass is all that re- | 


mains ef dhe once hardy and adventurous seaman. 


1, 


lis 


“‘The sea and them in deat 

They did not think to sever; 

It was their home while they had breath, 
’Tis now their rest forever.” 

At length a “ catspaw,” faint as a fleeting shadow, slightly 


darkened a spotu 


I pon the water, and then disappeared, leav- 


ing no trace behind. Aagain, another and another, imper- 
ly increasing in extent and force, until, commingled 
at last into one, rippling the ocean with its gentle breath, 
the favoring breeze came on. The heavy sails flapped la- 


no 


zily against the masts, as if to rouse them for u coml 
strife; then ] 


gradually distending, the ship slow yielding, 
gracefully inclined: her prow cleaved the filthy girdle which 
environed her, and she resumed her path upon the deep. 
As we approached the equator, the atmosphere became 
humid and oppressive. Alike in calms and squalls, we 
were deluged by frequent rains—compared to which, the 
heaviest showers of our own more favored clime, are as the 


1 


ne 


dew-drop to the overflowing cistern. At times, the arched 
canopy would be completely overcast by masses of dense 
black clouds, which, motionless, impended and discharged 
their contents in one continuous torre nt. 


At 
At 


the spray, as dashed aside by the advancing prow, fell over 


night, the sea became brilliantly phosphorescent ; and 


in curls of flame. Here, a beautiful 


track, clear, distinct 


u 
= & 


and sparkling, betrayed the course of the fiyin lolphin, to 


the bold, rapacious shark—the tiger of the dk ep--—whose 
impetuous rush left a broad and flaring wake—soon lost in 
one bright, refulgent whirl, as the destroyer closed upon 
his victim :—there, a rushing sound, as a whale, disturbed 
in his slumbers, floundered for an instant, and then, through 
an illumined path, plunged deep into the recesses of his 


oc 
— 


native element. Around, gamboling in very wantonness, 
myriads of porpoises—the dolphins of antiqnity—sportively 


chased each other; and darting to and fro, without dosign 
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waters, the | 
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or order, chequered with lines of light, the dark unruffied 


S@a. 


As we neared the line, the countenances of those who 


had before crossed it wore an air of exultation; and antici- 


pated enjoyment ludicrously contrasted with the faint mer- 


ess fortunate, who could not conce al their 


ordeal, through which they were about to 


riment of others | 


iIniSzivings oi the 


pass 
pass. 


The day which introduced us te another hemisphere, was 


Undisturbed 


by a night of surpassing loveliness. 


and quiet as a sleeping infant, the calm and placid ocean 
lay in beautiful repose ;—its very heavings, as if moved by 


; . ‘ } 
the modulation ef sweet Sounds, so gentile, as not to impair 


the reflections of its mirror-like surface. 


Above, the blue vault of heaven its canopy—and the 
| stars, watchmen of the night, serving as beacons in the 
broad expanse, save when dimmed and almost obscured by 
lithe s iperior lustre of the queen of night. All nature hushed 
}in admiration, seemed to listen to the lullal y,--and the tall 


: } ' “= 7 
ship iclding gracefully to the undulation, but advan« ing 


not, con leted a py rfect scene of peace, serenity and love, 
Towards morning, a thick mist arose, which, becoming 
der se, settled down and banked around th Horizon, As 
the night waned, faint streuks of ‘ht, like messengers of 
the many-colored Iris, tinged the dark clouds,—gradually 
the hues became brighter and more expanded,—-the violet 
became purple,—the purple reddened into crimson,—and 
suddenly, as from a bed of flame, the sun sprang out of the 
ocean. Like suppliant courtiers in a royal train--supine 


only in their monarch’s absence—the winds, balmy and ze- 


phyr-like, followed the sun in his asce nding path, and, by 


diffusing 


ng, Lem pt red the heat of his fle ry blaze. 


About noon, while the God of day from his bright reful- 
gent throne on high, looked down on his wide domain, the 
| Voice of anotncel God was he ird ; and as from the inmost 
| de pths of the element on which we rode, came the loud be- 
| hest, to which, in prompt obedience, the course of the ship 
was stayed: and mute with conflicting feelings, we await- 
|} ed the long expected visit. 
As if by magic, without the pe receptible intervention of 


human agency, from the bed of the ocean arose, and over 
the bows and upon the deck, advanced a car, shaped like a 
coach, drawn by Tritons, and attended by Nereides and 
monsters of the sea. With a long and flowing beard, a 


crown of sea-weed on his head, and a trident in his hand, 


rite’ by his side, 


it 


within the car sat Neptune, with Amphit 
The car rolled stately along, but stopped when reached 


the quarter-deck ; for there, the Captain, officers and crew 


iad assembled, to pay due homage to the monarch of the 


were first ex- 


? 
avions 





deep. Courtly and deferentia} sal 


changed, and then a rigid account was demanded of all on 


board—more especially of those syhjects, who now, for the 
} 


' ' 
ana 


first time, stood within the presence listened to the po- 


tential voice of their adopted sovereign. [hose more fortu- 


' 


nate, conversant with the forms of initiation, had made due 


preparation, and now commenced the dreaded ordeal, 
The ful 
monial so Impaosi! 


to revel in delight 


God so fright in his wrath, and in voice and cere- 


ys, now laid aside his dignity, and seemed 


' 
as he beheld the grimaces and contor- 


tions of his unfortunate sihjects. The command of the 
ship had been formally surrendered to him, and he dea- 
patched his officers in every direction in quest of the unini- 


tiated. for 1 


rienced aided in the search ; and with the 


Few were suffered to escape: \e more expe- 


iove of mischief 


¥ : 
peculiar to their class, chuckled, laughed and shouted, as, 
unmolested themselves, they witnessed the desperate but 
ineffectual struggles of their shipmates. 


As often happens in the buffetings of this life, > most 

patient and enduring fared the best ; for he, who passively 

submitted to the introductory bath. was often spared the 
t 


subsequent aad severe operation of shaving. The refractory 
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were notonly roughly shaved with a common jackknife, hack- 
ed and rusty, but their ears and nostrils were besmeared; and 
when they attempted to speak, their mouths also were filled 
with the disgusting lather; and over and over again, they 
were compelled to submit to the greasy, filthy embraces of 
the fond Amphitrite. One of the Midshipmen had barri- 
caded the mizen-top, and when the myrmidons were sent 
to seize him, he successfully resisted all their efforts 
They at last abandoned the attempt, with the exception 
of one more resolute than the rest, who stubboraly perse- 
vered. 

As soon as the others had regained the deck, the Mid- 
shipman partly separated the chevaux-de-frise, as if to per- 
mit the ascent of his besieger; but no sooner was his head 
inserted, than it was enclosed by a noose, which held him 
in danger of strangulation, while his face received a coat- 
ing of slush and tar. Reinforeements were immediately 
sent to the relief of the prisoner: and finding his post un- 
tenable, the Midshipman repaired to the mast-head, where, 
dirk in hand, he bade defiance to Neptune and his assem- 
bled host, until the summons to quarters announced the 
termination of the reiza of misrule and the resumption of 
legitimate authority. 

In this day’s frolic many a dress was spoiled; many a 
temper ruffled, and, although in outward seeming all was 
heartfelt and boisterous merriment, frequent occasion was 
taken to gratify an ancient pique; many a rude trick was 


jest treasured in bitte: 


misconstrued, and many a harmless j 


remembrance, lung after the circumstance which gave it 
birth had been forgotten. 
The custom of shaving on the ime, is one more honored 


in the breach than the observance. 


THE CLARIONET. 
BY WILLIAM CARLETON, 
Author of ‘“‘Fardorougha the Miser,”—‘“ Traits and Stories 
of the Irish Peasantry,” &c. 
CHAPTER I. 

Why is it that the hearts of men are drawn with 
so fine and exquisite a sympathy towards that class 
of our fellow-ereatures who are deprived of sight? 
Why is it that our darker and fiercer passions fall 
not upon them, as they do upon those to whose 
vision God has uncurtained the mysterious gran- 


deur of the heavens, the varied magnificence of 


the earth about them, or the more affecting beauty 
of the human countenance? It is not simply, as 
many may be disposed to think, because we are 
eonscious of those exalted enjoyments from which 
they are shut out. Our compassion alone is not 


what they win from us by their great privation. | 


Were it otherwise, we could yield it to them only 
in a slight degree; for a feeling, so delicate as 
pity, would be lost in the selfish exultation result- 
ing from the glory of our own situation as con- 
trasted with theirs. No; it is the beauty of their 
moral character, whether it be created by their 
own sense of dependence upon us, or bestowed by 
God as a compensation for their loss, that affects 
the general heart so strongly in their favor. How 
Sweet, how placid, how amiable, is the disposition 


of the gentle blind! Thouwh dark to external na- 
ture, how obvious are the evidences of a serene 
spirit within them! Who ever knew their pas- 
sions to flow in any other current than that which 
was smooth, and calm, and peaceful. On the 
countenances of those who have been early blind, 
or blind from their birth, are depicted none of the 
deep or startling traces of crime—few even of the 
haggard furrows of care or suffering are found there. 
God seems in pity to have almost removed them from 
the contagion of human depravity ; and if the glories 
of nature, and the thousand inlets to enjoyment 
which they open, are withheld from their hearts, 
so also are the innumerable temptations which 
come in along with them. God, in depriving them 
of the good, has mercifully removed the corres- 
ponding evil; and as those temptations of life 
which would render sight necessary are wisely 
kept back, so will it be found that a querulous per- 
ception of their loss and an impatience under their 
condition are not among the number of their afflic- 
tions. 

There is to a man who can feel the philosophy 
of a humane heart, much that is not only touching, 
but dignified in the veiled grandeur of their charac- 
ter as a class. Affliction, whether they feel it or 
not, elevates them in our eyes; and the unassuming 
| Simplicity that distinguishes beings so utterly help- 
\less, presents them to us in an aspect so meek and 
| affecting, that they cannot fail in gaining an imme- 
|diate passport to the better part of our nature. In 
| their patience they teach us both humility and for- 
titude; in their cheerfulness we may learn how 
easy is the task of being satisfied with our own 
,condition; and in their blameless lives, how much 
depends the secret of controlling our passions, upon 
the necessity of looking less to the external ac- 
tions of men, and more into our own hearts. 

The human face only is theirs; but though the 
light which stamps it with the glory of divine, 
breaks not from the eye, it shines in the heart, and 
emanates from the whole countenance. Why other- 
wise is it that the habitual smile of a blind man is 
so ineffably radiant and serene? and why is it that 
it 2s habitual? Because the lustre of a pure mind, 
and the meekness of an inoffensive heart, commu- 
nicate at all times to the features an expression of 
more touching grace than could the beauty of the 
most lustrous eye without them. 

The two characters whose humble but singular 
history I am now about to narrate, were left or- 
phans in their very childhood. Neither was re- 
lated to the other except in the bond of bereave- 
ment, by which the same calamity came upon each, 
with a singularly unhappy identity both of time 
and place. Their respective parents died in the 
same village within two days of each other, leaving 
behind them, at the age of three years, the subjects 
of this tale, who were their only children. The 
boy, John Martley, had been deprived of his sight 
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iched and softened heart, the 


girl, Jane Campbell, having escaped the conse- humble labors of the day. 


quences of that malady, then so dreadful, was, | 


though promising to be tall, a child of a gentle 
constitution. ‘There was at the 
moment when God’s mysterious hand, by a malig- 


nant fever then prevalent, deprived these lonely 


spirit and delicate 


babes of their only support, something inexpressi- 
bly affecting in their woeful and utter desola- 
tion. 

At no period of their lives are the blind entitled 
to so much tender care and compassion, as during 
the period of infancy and youth. In mere child- 
hood poor Martley was seldom from the bosom of 
his mother, and until he felt himself an orphan, 
never for a moment beyond the reach of ber assis- 
tance. 
rendered in a peculiar degree necessary. Often 
when his parents have sat watching with heavy 
hearts his little aberrations and unconscious ap- 
proachings to danger, the tears have stolen slowly 
down their cheeks, and they said, speaking proba- 
bly under one of those gloomy presentiments that 
are often verified,— 

‘** Poor helpless darling! what would become of 
you if you had’nt them that can bear with your 


helplessness, and that loves you a thousand and a| 


thousand times dearer for it, to watch over and 
take care of you? Oh, John, dear, if he had but 
one brother. or one sister to lead him about and 


threw its radiance around their hearth, and li 


ihe created. 


—a ° | 
his, his age and utterly dependant state. 
; » I 


affection 


play with him, it would make his heart and life | 


lightsome ;—but now, the poor blind baby, he is 
lonely, and his spirits, I think, are low and sorrow- 
ful in spite of his kindness and little smiles.” 

His mother’s tears would then gush out with a 
fresh burst of tenderness, and snatching up her little 
darkling—her only one 





she would press it to its 
well-known nestling-place, her bosom, and with its 
cheek to her own, rock her precious burthen as 
much in the bitterness of sorrow as in the strength 
of a mother’s love. 

“Ay, what would become of him, indeed, if we 
were to be taken from him?” the husband would 
reply, wiping away a tear at the contemplation of 
an event so full of affliction. *‘ But why think of 
that, Mary? the God that has laid his hand upon 
a thing so innocent knows his state, and won't 
leave him without a guide in the world, or some 
light in his heart to direct him. Oh,I would give 
the wealth of this earth that he was able to look 
upon the faces and into the eyes that love him. 
And yet, Mary, there’s a pleasure sometimes even 
in affliction ; for it’s sweet, sweet to feel his little 
fingers moving along our features, when his little 
face is working, and him struggling to 
countenances fixed upen his heart.” 


get our 

Then would the little one pass into the arms of 
his father, who having embraced and blessed him 
with tears, would deposit him once more on his 


mother’s bosom, after which he would go out to 


sorrow. 


And yet these parents, so virtuous and so capa- 
ble of feeling in all their purity the holiest affee- 
that life, taken 


away from the young and helpless being, who, 


tions consecrate domestic 


mere 


though dark himself, afforded them that light which 


¢ +} 


t their 
spirits into the happiness that sprung from the love 
The death of both occurred on the 
same day. On an April morning about eight 


o’clock his mother breathed 


about 
her. ‘The 


former, for some hours previous to her dissolution, 


her last, and 
eleven at night the husband followed 
had been incoherent, but her ravings were shaped 
by the undying yearnings of a mother’s heart. 
The idea of her orphan’s desolation, lay like dark- 
ness on hersoul. She knew, that during her short 
and hopeless iliness he had been deprived of her 
vigilance and care; she apprehended danger, and 
called aloud for his father, forgetting his illness, to 
protect him from the fire: and when speech began 
fail, her child’s uttered in broken 
murmurs that ceased only when the tongue re- 
fused to lend 


love. 


to name was 


its aid to the expressions of her 
Very touching indeed was this struggle between 
To the last, the mother’s 
heart fought it out, and spoke when her lips could 
not. 


and death. 


Feebly were her arms extended to search 


for her blind boy; often did she seek him at her 


bosom, and on missing him there, uttered, in tones 
plaintive but indistinct, a low wail indicative of her 
At length out of compassion, the few 
neighbors who feared not to attend a feverish death- 
bed, acting on the popular belief that children un- 
der a certain age are not liable to catch a fever, 
placed the boy in her arms. ‘The act for a mo- 
ment suspended, to their utter astonishment, both 
the influence of disease and the power of death. 
On touching the child 


strength and sat up in the bed; she then pressed 


she started with sudden 


him in her arms for a moment, smiled, and in a 
clear but low voice, after pointing with her hand 
towards heaven, said, “look to God.” She imme- 
diately, however, fell back, and, as if feeling that 
the word ‘look’ had renewed more deeply her im- 
pression of the child’s blindness, she put her fingers 
upon his eyes, and repeated it twice in a tone so 
mournful that it drew fresh tears from those who 
attended her. had 


come serene and joyful, was now darkened wi 


y 


Her countenance, which be- 


th 
the shadow of deep anxiety; her head fell, and in 
a few moments the 


moved from that 


unconscious orphan 


hi 


was Tre 


bosom on which head was 
never to be pillowed again. 

The father, who lay on a temporary bed in the 
same humble apartment, witnessed the scene we 
have described, and, as it often happens that in 


cases of unexpected danger or difficulty, the heart 
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collects its moral power, or by a strengthened 
principle still more exalted, to meet the trial it has 
to encounter, so did the prospect of his child’s fu- 
ture misery, raise his soul to that holy trust which 
receives, humbly and without questioning them, 
the dispensations of God. He wished that his 
wife’s heart had not been so utterly engrossed by 
her love for their child, as to exclude upon the bed 
of death, a sense of the Almighty presence into 
which she was about to pass. Dut he remembered 
that the loving mother was occasiunally delirious, 
and that the troubled emanations of her strong af- 
fection were justified, by the woeful situation in 
which she left her sightless son. He felt, how- 
ever, that it was a weakness; but what heart could 
condemn it? or who could look with severity upon 
any mother to whom a child, so struck, was dearer 
than her own soul, even in the moment of its mest 
fearful peril? Nay, it touched him still more 


deeply, and the man for a moment overcame the 


Christian. He reviewed her life, and remembered 
in what beautiful keeping this her last trait of af- 
fection appeared, when linked with the unobtrusive 
character of those virtues which had sustained 
both him and her in severe poverty and much sor- 
row. Nature, exhausted and broken down as she 
was, recognised as just, the portrait of her which 
his heart had drawn; he lay for a few minutes 


contemplating the lifeless face of a wife who had 


been dear to him as well by their love as their 
sufferings, and a few tears rolled slowly down his 
burning cheeks. 


Although it is admitted that a contemplation of 


poverty ought to humble us even to meekness, yet 
few are they who enter into the threshold of a poor 
man’s heart, or study with a humane purpose the 
workings of nature in humble life. .We may see 
the blazoned equipage roll past us, or admire it 
drawn up at the door of some princely mansion, 
but when we trace those to whose luxury or pride 
jt administers through all the relations of domestic 
duties, it is likely that if we are anxious to recog- 


nise a feeling heart unstamped by that character of 


conventional deceit which expels nature as unfa- 
shionable and vulgar, we will probably be forced 
to admit that the naked wretch who craves a penny 
from the great one, presents, when at his misera- 
ble hearth, a more beautiful and noble study to the 
irue philosopher. 


It is not a life of ease and wealth, but a life of 


trial and poverty which in general draws out the 
virtues and cultivates the affections that exalt our 


° ~ ' 
nature ; and as we must dig down for the gold and | 


the diamond, se must we dig down through the 
surface of greatness and fashion, to come at those 
qualities, which, though generally unseen, make 
after all, the wealth and ornament of society. 
How beautifully is this illustrated by the birth, 
character, and mission of our Redeemer, who took 
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those whom he resembled—the poor, the despised, 
and the lowly. 


How few of those, for instance, who die on beds 


|of state, surrounded by all that can gratify the 


senses, die as did the humble father of William 
Martley, amid misery and death and desolation ? 
Stretched upon a truss of straw, with the faithful 
sharer of his sorrows lying in the stillness of death 
before him, conscious, that he had but a few hours 
to live, his blind orphan—the only child ever given 


to his love—wondering at the altered condition of 


his parents, and crying to be laid in the bosom of 


his mother. Knowing too that after his own death, 
there existed not a single being to take an interest 
in his only babe—thus placed, unknown, neglected, 
and poor even to misery, yet was that man’s heart 
a sanctuary filled with the presence of God. When 
spoken to about his ehild, and asked if there were 
any friends to whose care he could commit him, he 
replied— 

“Yes; my own trust is in God, and why should 
I fear to leave my orphar boy to his protection ? 
God, who deprived my child of his sight, can guide 
him best. He has already laid his hand upon hin, 


.and besides I have no other to leave him to but 


God. Come to me, my afflicted son; you need 
not lead him—only remove that stool out of bis 
way and my voice will guide him; come over, my 
unhappy boy. God forgive me, maybe I ought 
not to say that he’s unhappy, but, after all, how, 


how can I help it? Come to me—the touch of 


your hand is sweet to your father; and oh, if you 
could dut for one minute get the light into your 
dark eyes, and look in my face and into your lost 
mother’s face, but for one minute, that you might 
keep the memory of us with you when we’re 
gone,—lift him—lift him—it was the turf made 
him stumble and fall; I tell you, blind as he is, the 
boy wouldn’t fall if he got fair play; it was your 
fault, not his. Come to me.—Oh, Willy, Willy, 
and is all your mother’s love and mine for you 
come to this? Our blind orphan without a friend 
to help him, and him not able to use hand or foot 
to assist himself. Oh, Willy, Willy, I now know 
and feel the workings of your mother’s heart when 
she left you for ever. From this day out, my 
heart, the world will be a changed world to you; 
but if it is possible that souls can come down to 
them that they love, and that your mother and I,— 





but if it ean 
be so, you'll not waat guides. Oh God, who has 


it’s hard to say how THAT may be, 


made iy child blind, paraon me for neglecting to 
remember your power and protection. Willy, lis- 


lten to me—I leave the Almighty, who made you 


his lot, not with the princes of the earth, byt with 


his own by the afiliction he laid on you—I leave 
him your Father in place of myself; don’t despair, 
mv heart’s life. you can trust in that Father and 


friend, depend on him and you're safe. Oh yes, do 
feel, feel my face. 1 thought I would, but I find I 
am not. God forgive me for blaming his mother 
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I find I’m not able to die without him, 
When he’s there, and that I 
feel he’s with me, I won't think so much about 
him, nor he won’t stand between me and God so 


too much. 
lay him beside me. 


much as if he was from me.” 

The child was placed in his arms, and the father 
seemed satisfied. The consciousness that he lay 
next his heart certainly relieved him, and he felt 
enabled the better to abstract himself even from | 
his own affections. Still he would not permit the 
child to be removed, and after about two hours’ 
fervent prayer, in which the character of the affec- 
tionate father, and that of the dying Ghristian, were 
shaded into each other like the hues of the rain- 
bow under a storm-cloud, he, that pious and afflicted 
parent, passed out of life with is arm? closely 
locked about the orphan, even as were those of 
his departed mother on the morning of that heavy 
day which left him alone in life. 


The melancholy coincidence of two poor fami- | 
lies having been almost at the same period re- 
moved by death, each leaving @ single orphan) 
behind them, without doubt created a deep and | 
solemn impression in the small village where they | 
had lived. But poverty and disease had been for 
some time abroad, assisted in their work of desola- | 
tion by a failure of crops and an unhealthy season. 
Much sympathy "tis true was felt for them; but 
death, sickness, and necessity, prevented it from 
operating so favorably on their behalf as it other- | 
wise would have done. 

It would appear that no attachments, whether of | 
love or friendship, are so strong and lasting as| 
those which spring from a sympathy created by | 
calamity. In no case is a man so well qualified to, 
administer consolation as he who has himself re- | 
quired it, and from no person does it come with so | 
tender a power as from him who is weighed down 
by his own sorrows, while soothing those of another. 
It is probably the only act of our lite which is al- 
together free from selfishness. Of such a charac- 
ter is the sympathy we receive, when wretched, | 
from those who are loaded with wretchededness 
like our own, and such too was the principle on) 
which the early attachment of those two solitary 
children was founded. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


CHAPTER If. 





When the orphan babes had beer left alone, the | 
common charity of the neighbors prompted them | 
so far to humanity, as not to see them die for want | 
of food and nourishment. Jane, having her sight, | 
was less a burthen than the boy, but still she was | 
felt as such, especially as her parents had been 
strangers in the neighborhood, and none knew | 
through what channel or in what direction they | 
might seek her relatives, and acquaint them with | 
her melancholy situation. In circumstances pre- | 
cisely similar stood the blind and unhappy boy. | 
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The parents of both had not long resided in the 
village, and no effort, though many were made, 
could at all succeed in finding any trace of their 
surviving connexions, if such they had. 

The poverty of these two families prevented 
them from leaving on the bed of death any other 
inheritance to their children than that of misery 
and sorrow, sanctified probably by a blessing steeped 
in tears, which the prospect of a child’s desolation 


may wring from eyes that are closing death. 


Our little orphans, as the reader knows, had no 
other inheritance. 


The only property left to the 
boy were his father’s clothes, whilst in the girl's 
‘hands were placed those of her mother. The 


plain furniture left behind, though of small value, 


‘went to the landlord for the rent which was due 


on their humble tenements. ‘T'wo poor neighbors, 
with some reluctance, brought the hapless babes 
‘home for the present; and a touching sight it was 
to see them faken up in the arms of their cold pro- 
tectors and borne away from the little sheds in 
which they had been happy, never again to hear 
the sweetest of all music—the voice of parental 


|affection, when it falls with tenderness upon child- 


hood or youth. They wept on being removed 


from their now desolate homes, and well they 


might, for the voices ofsthose who cherished them 


were never moré to awaken in their hearts the 
love that kindles on a parent’s breast. Children, 
though dissimilar in temperaments, are still marked 
iby a singularly striking uniformity of manner in 
the development of their peculiar character. You 
will scarcely find any two of them strictly alike in 
their natural disposition, yet you may perceive so 
“many traits and modes and habits possessed in 
common by = that, except by a close observer, 
the manner 4n which the natural tendencies are 
| exhibited, is heanaaie mistaken for the tendencies 
themselves. 

In the case of our two orphans, this, however, 
could not be so fully illustrated as in that of other 
children. The boy’s grief, though not apparently 
so violent as the girl’s, was, nevertheless, far more 
‘deep. Hers was clamorous, but transient; for the 
‘heart of childhood is not the soil ji 
ean take root and live. 
pated upon a thousand objects, inaccessible to the 
heart and eye of her little neighboring companion. 
She could see the faces which smiled upon her 
when they did smile, and recognise in the eye the 


) which grief 
Her sorrow was dissi- 


light of a benignant heart, or the tear of compas- 


;sion when shed for her lonely and almost friend- 


less state. ‘To her, nature was open, and on her 


young spirit did those fresh emotions of first de- 


light, produced by its varied beauty, fall, until 


softly and sweetly as they filled her soul with un- 
|conscious happiness, she forgot her orphan state, 
and ceased to remember her parents with sorrow. 
To those of her own age she was a more welcome 


companion than the poor blind boy. Of the exu- 
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berant gladness which sparkles in young eyes wl 
kindled with the glee of rustic pastime she could 
partake. The light of happy faces fell visibly 
upon her, and the joy she felt she was capable also 
of communicating to others, through the same me- 
dium. As a companion she mingled with them, 
not as a dependant, nor as the slave of their ca- 
price or patience. 

Different from all this was the position of the 
other unhappy orphan. ‘The link of light which 
bound his companion more closely to the hearts of 
her playmates was broken in him; the spirit of 
the eye so significant in its expression, and which 
so eloquently speaks all language and emotions, 
could give no response to the advances of regard 
or youthful acquaintanceship when manifested to- 
This defect 
of sight oppressed the child in more senses than 


wards him by those of his own age. 


one. Whilst,as we said, the influence of external 
nature cheered the early grief of the girl, by draw- 
ing her heart abroad upon its beauty, the boy's sor- 
row was confined within a spirit, wrapped in deeper 
darkness, not only by his own blindness, but by the 
loss of his parents. Ilis grief, though more quiet, 
ran in a deeper channel. What had been denied 
to his external sense was bestowed upon his sensi- 
bility, and the lonely boy, who, had not nature 
been at one entrance quite shut out, would have 
more easily forgotten his affliction, now felt what 
it was to be gifted with that memory of the heart 
which only prolongs the ‘term of human sorrow. 
When mingling with the village boys, in this early 
stage of his grief, he often wondered why their 
laughter was so full and buoyant, and could not at 
all understand why little Jane’s mirth was equal 
to theirs. He did not know then that the Jaughter 
of the youthful blmd is melancholy and feeble, nor 
that an inherent sense of their privations, and the 
physical effects of them on their temperament, make 
their very mirth breathe somewhat of sorrow. 
Yet was his heart formed for enjoyment, and 
highly capable of the finer and more human sus- 
ceptibilities of our nature. ‘To see him standing 
timidly aloof from the noisy group, whose laughter, 
in the radiance of a still evening, rang far and 
lightly over the village green, with that melan- 
choly but placid smile upon his countenance, which, 
like the widow’s mite, was the all of sympathy he 
could bestow on his young companions, was a sight 
which could scarcely be witnessed without more 
than usual emotion. ‘That smile and the workings 
of his features which accompanied it, were the 
struggle of his darkened spirit after light and en- 
joyment, Whenever his playmates laughed, he 
brightened, though not mingling with them, but, 
alas! that which moved his young countenance, 
raised by the sunshine of their hilarity, appeared 
but when they were mirthful, and faded away, as 
they became silent, into the mournfnl stillness ‘of a 
heart that was too early touched by calamity. 





[ Jury, 

Many have asserted, that those who happen to 
be de prived of sight after that period of life from 
which they can date what it is to see, are neces- 
sarily more unhappy than those whose spirits are 
troubled by no such memory. It is said that they 
are far more capable than the others of estimating 
in its fullness the extent of their affliction. The 
blind who remember sight certainly repine more 
acutely than those who do not. ‘That they are 
pressed down more heavily and embarrassed in a 
greater degree by the inconveniences of blindness 
must be obvious to all. In the latter, nature has 
not had time to accommodate herself to the priva- 
tions which come so unexpectedly upon her. Her 
unity of action is destroyed by habits long adapted 
to a faculty which has ceased to exist. Social 
misconceptions crowd upon her, which are not 
only useless but injurious, inasmuch as they cannot 
operate through that medium by which they pre- 
viously acted. All this tends to render the situa- 
tion of such persons more comfortless, and their 
tempers less placid than are those of the unhappy 
beings who have never seen. But, on the other 
hand, that blank in faculties which occasions the 
cheerless calm of one of those who are born blind, 
has been filled up in them, and though the eye be 
dark, the memory is full of light and beauty. 
Heaven in all its mightiness and sublimity has 
been seen, and their heart, like the face of Moses, 
yet shines in the due effulgence of God’s glory. 
Not so those who have neither the memory nor 
the hope of light. As they cannot be moved by 
the remembrance of the good that has passed 
away from them, so are they less unhappy than the 
others. But then the sense of loss keeps alive in 
their minds a constitutional melancholy, which, as 
they know not the nature of what is lost, never 
quickens into any mood beyond its own placid and 
‘mournful resignation. Their sagacity is better 
cultivated, and those collateral instincts which al- 
leviate the sorrow of their life, are more beauti- 
fully drawn in to their support. So wisely does 
God temper the good and evil in life, and so har- 
moniously are they blended in the web of our 
chequered existence. ‘The blind who have seen, 
‘for instance, though pining under a more vivid 
| perception of their calamity, draw an ample conso- 
lation from the consciousness that they have known 
the nature of the sense that has been taken from 
them, that the secret of the strange sense is known. 
Those again who are born blind feel that the mys- 
terious light is veiled to them during life, and as 
they have never seen it, they are consequently 
stirred by no ideal image of its beauty beyond the 
vague guesses of a mind conscious of its privation, 
but ignorant of that which has been /os/, withheld 
from it by the will of the seing who has marked 
out their condition in life. 

In a village so small, it could not be supposed 
that the families into which the orphans were taken, 
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could live far asunder. The distance between the | with considerable force, the young groups of both 
two houses was not more than about sixty yards, | sexes immediately dispersed, leaving none behind 
so that the poor things had frequent opportunities|them but one poor orphan boy, whose blindness 
prevented him from seeking shelter with the same 


speed. 


of being together. Before their orphanhood, too, | 


they had once or twice met, but Jane, with some- The locality of the place too was at this 


thing of that instinctive disrelish which is felt by|time but new to him, and for a moment he stood 
ordinary children against those who are blind, was 
moved by no inclination to make the little fellow a 


playmate. 


ignorant of the direction in which he should pro- 


ceed. He knew that a river with deep banks was 
near him, for he had learned this from his mother, 


but whether on the right hand or the left, before or 


Few did, because, though anxious to 
join them, he was an incumbrance, and in their 
amusements children are singularly prone to avoid 


behind, he could not tell. For about three minutes 


those who are marked by any bodily defect. But|the rain too came down severely, but other 
now the early misfortunes of both, between which | thoughts were working in the orphan’s mind. 


there existed such a strange and melancholy pa- | 
rallel, invested each with a humane interest which | 
they would not otherwise have excited. Their | lost parents and his want of their affectionate 
common loss, too, gave them a still stronger in- | watchfulness, which utterly overcame him. The 
in one another. Their situations and feel-| gentle creature burst into tears and wept in such 
ings were so much alike, that the inhabitants of bitterness of spirit as he had never felt before even 
the village always associated them together, and, at their death. 


Though young, he felt at that moment a sinking 
of the heart arising from the remembrance of his 


terest 


It was while thus loudly giving 
scarcely in a single instance ever spoke of them | way to his grief that he felt himself timidly touch- 
separately— ed upon the shoulder. 

“There are the two orphans, poor things,” or} “ Whois that?” said he. “I heard a foot, but 
“there is one of the orphans—that tall pale little} I was thinking about my father and mother, and 
girl—her father and mother died some weeks ago. forgot that I heard it.” 

There’s another, too, a dark boy, who was left the| It was the other orphan; who replied,— 

same way, in the same week. Neither of them) “It is Jane Campbell—I saw that they had all 
has a friend that any body knows of, and God only | left you, and I knew that you had no one to help 
can tell what will become of them, for the poor| you home, so in spite of the rain, | came back to 
people they live with, are hardly able to support 
their own children, let alone them.” 


you. J didn’t wish to play with you before my 
father and mother died, but now I like you better, 
Such was the usual language of the people when| because they say that you and I are orphans. 
speaking of them, for indeed it was difficult to| What is an orphan ?” 
avoid identifying the fate of two beings whose age| While speaking, the artless child had taken the 
and condition, if we except the boy’s blindness, ex-| boy’s hand and began to lead him towards the vil- 
hibited, as we have said, so remarkable a simi-|lage. He paused and thought for a little with a 
larity. The affecting in- 
Their first interview after the death of their 
parents, occurred at one of the youthful meetings 
on the village green. 


view of giving her an answer. 
terrogatory, however, was beyond him, he knew it 
not. 






































Boys and girls composed 
two groups, somewhat asunder, each engaged in 
their appropriate pastimes. 

It was one of those evenings in May which 





sometimes become transiently overcast, and, by the 
deep gloom which obscures the sun, threatens to | 
close into a dark and severe deluge of rain. <A| 
heavy cloud hung towards the west and threw for | 
a moment a wintry aspect over everything about | 
them, the cheerful green of nature faded into a! 
sombre hue, a black curl came over the waters, | 
and the breeze played along their surface in rapid | 
and arrowy gusts, that resembled the swift motion | 
of some strong insect shooting in eccentric sweeps, | 
that betokened its joyful perception of the coming | 
storm. ‘The vivid hue of the flowers became dead, | 
and the rude blast tost them about, or beat their | 
gentle heads to the earth as if it wished them ne- 
ver to rise again. but like those mild spirits that 
are bowed down by the adversity of life, they had) 
a Friend above. As the big drops began to fall’ 
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“T have been trying to know it,” he replied, 
“but I can’t tell you.” 

“ Your name is William, isn’t it?” she inquired ; 
“mine is Jane.” 

“No,” returned her companion, “‘my name is 
Willy ; that’s what my father and mother always 
called me, and I like it more since they died. Was 
it Jane you were called by your father and mother?” 

“‘ No,” said she, “it was Jenny; but I like Jane 
better, it’s a nicer name; you must call me Jane 
always.” 

‘] wonder you wouldn’t rather be called what 
your father and mother called you; surely it’s 
sweeter to you than the other, and you know they 
liked it or they wouldn’t call you by it.” 

“ Do you think often of your father and mother?” 
inquired the girl. “1 can’t feel sorry for mine 
now, as I used to do.” 

“1 do,” said the boy ; “ and every night when I 
go to bed in my little place in the corner, | spread 
my father's coat over me, although I be warm 
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enough without it, but I like to be feeling the breast 


buttons as 1 used to do. If I died now I wouldn’t | 


be sorry.” 


“ Why wouldn't you? Death’s an ugly thing.” 


[Jury, 


strange—it’s strange—the sun makes me glad, but 
| like the moon better.” 

* And why do you?” 

“Because when the sun shines upon me, I feel 


“ No, it’s not an ugly thing. I loved my father | glad and pleasant, and forget my father and mo- 


and mother better when they were dead than when 


they were living, and if it was an ugly thing [| 
wouldn’t. I'll tell you why I’d wish to die—be- | 
cause I’d go to them, and my mother would be with listening to the boys playing. 
me again, and I would climb my father’s knees, | 


ther; but the moon shines at night and makes me 
sorry, for then think of them ; but for all that it’s 
pleasanter to be sorry for them, than even to be 


9 


‘* What’s the reason,” said the girl, “‘ that they 


. ° » | 4 ° . * 
and count his buttons. Do you like to feel any | don’t wish you to play with them ?” 


body’s face since your father and mother died ?” 
“No, I don’t; why would I feel people's faces ?” 
‘No nor no more do |—but the greatest reason 

why I'd like to die would be because J could feel 


“ Because,” said the poor child, in a voice which 


| became tremulous with sorrow, ** because [’m blind, 


| - a 
‘and they don’t like me.” 


| 


“ Well,” replied his companion, “ don’t be sorry 


my father and mother’s faces asl used todo. No,” | for that, you and I will play together.” 


said the boy, in reply to the foregone observation, 
“death’s not an ugly thing, but it’s cold and hard. 





“Oh,” said he, in a voice suddenly raised to an 
expression of ecstacy—* will you? will you? we 


I could scarcely know their faces they were so} will play together? And you won't keep me out 


much changed, but | knew them for all that, and 
they weren’t ugly. One’s father and mother 
couldn’t be ugly, nor any thing that one loves.” 
The orphans had now considerably slackened 
their pace and were walking hand in hand slowly 
along. ‘The expected shower did not come down, 
the sun having burst from the clouds and filled the 


earth with a warm and serene glory through which | 


a few large feathering drops fell, which, tinged by 
the evening light, appeared rather like liquid gold 
thanrain. ‘The face of nature sparkled ; the robin 
and blackbird once more resumed their songs in 
the copses, now pendant with living crystal ; the 
tints of the flowers became more delicate and glow- 
ing, and their perfumes more fragrant on the mild air. 

“I’m glad we are out now,” said the girl; ‘ how 
sweet every thing is, the flowers all look so lovely, 
and the sun is shining so beautiful. Don’t you like 
the sun now ’—1 do.” 

The blind child instinctively turned his face to- 
wards the sun, and stood in that position for nearly 
five minutes, his countenance working under the 
influence of emotions which it would be difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to explain orfathom. Several 
times he put up his little hand before its genial 
beams and passed it slowly backwards and forwards 
with an expression of earnest and placid curiosity, 
alternating like light and shade upon his face. 

“ Will you tell me, if I guess what the sun is 
like ?” he inquired. 

“T will,” said his companion; “ it’s the easiest 
thing in the world to guess it.” 

“I think,” said he, “ it’s like little boys at play— 
because it always makes me glad when I feel it 
shining. I’m glad now.” 

“ Like little boys at play !” she replied, laughing. 


“Oh, such a guess—No, indeed, it’s like the moon, 


only far bigger and brighter.” 

The boy mused again, and murmured some ob- 
servation lowly to himself, but gradually shaping 
his words into greater distinctness, he said—* it’s 


land make me stand away as they did?” 
| “No, I won’t; and [ll call you, and bring you 


‘to us, and lead you home again. If you like prim- 
| roses, I'll pull you some now.” 
| “Wait,” said the boy, now working under the 
| influence of deep and delighted feeling—“ wait, 
| give me your hands.” Having with that calm 
and experimental air peculiar to blind persons felt 
her hands, joint by joint, he then passed up to her 
arms and shoulders and neck; “ may I feel your 
face ?” said he; “I would like to feel it, you make 
me gladder than the sun does, or even the boys at 
| play.” 

“What makes you wish to feel my hands and 
face ?” she inquired. 


| ‘“* Because,” said the child, “ my heart is happy, 
and I know by it, that I like you for what you said. 
Now I'll be thinking of you, but I couldn’t rightly 
if I didn’t know your face.” 





* Well now,’’ observed his companion, who did 
|not properly comprehend the vague analogies that 
were drawn into their simple conversation by a 
being deprived of a sense so necessary to close 
|comparison as sight is—‘* Well now,” said she, 
“let us come and pull the primroses, I’ll tie them 
up for you, and they’ll smell sweet till this time 
to-morrow.” 

The two orphans then went to a bank of prim- 
roses, whereon he sat while she gathered the flow- 
ers, and having arranged them into a little bouquet, 
|placed them in his hand. Both then took their 
way towards the village, which they entered for 
the first time together, walking slowly along in the 
golden light of the evening sun. 


CHAPTER III. 
To those who can bring humble life near them, 
‘it would be difficult to find within the whole range 
| of ordinary calamity, a more pathetic picture, than 
‘that of these orphans, yielding an unconscious 





‘sympathy to each other. On the wide stage of 
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existence they had no friend to whom they could | 
turn to look for protection; no relation that they | 
knew of, whose heart might be stirred by the im- | 
pulses of natural affection, or moved by a case of | 
destitution unsurpassed in the mournful history of| 
orphanhood. And yet after Jane had left her little | 
companion at home, both of them felt their hearts | 
soothed by a complacent sense of relief that was | 
new to them. Life, remote and limited as was 
that portion of it which they filled, had now some- 
thing to rest upon; hope, humble as was her pro- 
mise, still had one to give ; and amusement, which 
is every thing to the young, a cheerful spirit ready 
to remove the blight of early sorrow. And who 
will say that this meeting between them, simple as 
it may appear, was a circumstance merely fortui- 
tous? Let those who think so, examine their own| 
lives closely and they will find that minor incidents 
have uniformly led to those which may have af- 
fected its interests most deeply. It is beautiful to 
think that the providence of God is alike watchful 
of all, and that the humble and forsaken are as 
much the objects of his care as the exalted and 
mighty. For several days these children met, and 
separating themselves from the groups about them, 
conducted their amusements together. Little Jane 
felt the total dependance of the boy upon her as a 
matter of gratification. Before this she was no- 
thing, but now she on a sudden became a being of 
importance to a fellow creature, who, in their 
sports, necessarily found her his superior. ‘Though 
ignorant of the sentiment we have expressed, she 
was accessible to the feeling that corresponds to 
it, for feeling in the young precedes philosophy, 
and after, acts with a more certain aim. Their 
position truly was a proof of the rashness with 
which we often pass judgment upon the events of 
life, and of the errors into which we fall when 
concluding that what bears the aspect of calamity, 
is really such. These two beings were now hap- 
py, and that new happiness, be it observed, was 
made to spring from the affliction which had been 
laid upon them. 

It could not be supposed that creatures so young 
and dependent were free from the many severe and 
oppressive trials incident to their situation. Living 
upon the hard-earned pittance of those who were 
themselves of the very poorest class, and incapa- 
ble for the present of rendering any service ade- 
quate to the support and protection which they re- 
ceived, how could it be otherwise than that they 
were felt as a burthen, and treated as intruders, 
thrown by a vexatious turn of fortune into two 
struggling families on whom they had no claim, 
and to whom their parents were almost utter stran- 
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gers. ‘Their bread, therefore, though scanty, was 
eaten in bitterness, and watered by their teare—nor| 
let us tax with want of feeling or harshness the! 
humble persons, who, from a sense of duty alone, | 


prevented our orphans from dying in the streets. 
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The wealthy and the comfortable saw their misery 
and heard of their sufferings, but looked on with 
indifference, and left them to the care of those 
whose hearts had been softened by poverty to a 
To 


l, was 


closer perception of human wretchedness. 
feed, support, and afford them shelter at al 


}an act of virtue which it would be difficult to find 


out of the lowly state of life in which they lived, 
and although it was performed with reluctance, 
surely we cannot but honor the principle which 
prompted them in the midst of their own necessi- 
ties to perform it under any circumstances how- 
ever ungracious. 

Such is the habit of the heart to love that which 
is near it, that before they had sense to appreciate 
the value of the benefits they received, and despite 
of blows and cruelty in many shapes, they felt an 
affection grow upon them for those with whom 
they lived, and especially for their children. ‘This 
beneficent provision of God, on the one hand sof- 
tened in a considerable decree the rigor of their 
fate, whilst on the other, their domestic sufferings 
threw their hearts more closely together, and oc- 
casioned by the humble records of their sorrow as 
related to each other, those delightful emotions of 
sympathy, in which every thing but its delicious 
charm is forgotten and lost. Here again was the 
balance of good on their side, at a moment when 
the unfeeling pity of the world was laid in com- 
passionating their condition. 

There was little during their early youth to vary 
the course of all that they enjoyed or suffered. 
The girl, as she grew up, was able to make herself 
useful, and heavy were the tasks the patient child 
was compelled to execute. Still 
upon as a compensation, in some 
which she had received from her 
as common sense expanded, she 
repay them by her labor with as much cheerfulness 
as she could assume. 


, this was looked 
degree, for that 
protectors, and, 
felt it a duty to 


This satisfaction, however, 
was denied to poor Martley, who, as he advanced 
in growth, perceived with bitterness that his pres- 
sure upon the poor family with whom he lived, in- 
creased with his years—yet it was not his fault, 
and although his calamity was frequently imputed 
to him as a crime, still his very helplessness ocea- 
sionally drew forth from them affecting instances 
of pity, and many strong touches of feeling. In- 
deed it required only a passing glance at each to 
form an opinion of their condition. Clad in coarse 
and tattered garments, pale, drooping, a 
rently famine-struck, it might be said, from their 
obvious destitution, that “ orphan” was written on 


nd appa- 


every lineament of their wasted features. 

Much of this, tis true, arose from physical dis- 
tress. Bad food, insufficient in quantity, want of 
care, the absence of a mother’s hand, of a father’s 
protection, misery and raggedness, were in them- 
selves capable of producing all the symptoms of 
grinding poverty which they exhibited. Habit, 
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however, had reconciled them to much of this ;| 
and as happiness and misery are merely compara- | 
tive, it was well for our orphans that their notion | 
of life and enjoyment was founded upon a scale so 
limited and humble. ‘Their sufferings were visible | 
to the world, but as they arose from childhood to| 
youth, what opportunity had that world of observ- 


ing the silent and progressive changes which their 


hearts underwent while passing through the stages 


[Jury, 


“What,” said the man, “are J and mine to 
feed, and clothe, and lodge a blind whelp that has 
not been able to work a hand’s turn, even to the 
value of sixpence, to pay us for our kindness in 
saving you from dying in the public streets? and 
are you to dare to dictate to the man that was a 
father to you ” 

“No,” said the boy, “I wouldn’t say a word to 
anger you, but if J cannot work for you as another 


of affection’ Long before we dream of love, or! would, it is not my fault. What I can do, I do. 
become cognizant of its existence, the influence it) You see I’m blind. No, I wouldn’t say one word 
has upon us, like disease, often lurks in our con-| to anger you, and I’m sure I never did. You are 
stitution for a considerable time before we com-| all the father I have, and I have no mother to go 
plain of illness, a fact which a thousand subse-| to, or I would not be aburthen on you. Illove the 
quent remembrances clearly establish. Our or-| family as if I was one of their own blood, and I 
phans were thrown early together, and their situa-| never will say a word to vex you or them.” 

tion produced that interchange which most gene- 


* What,” said the man again, “is it making a 
rally draws heart to heart, the first impulses of| liar of me you are to my face and before my own 
simple kindness. From this, as they advanced in | family ? take that and let it teach you more re- 
years, they passed on from pity to esteem, from! spect to the man who broke himself striving to do 
esteem to friendship, from friendship to sympathy ;| what he was not able to do—support you.” 
and sympathy in two who required it so much,| He flung his heavy shoe, the heel and sole of 
soon melted into the tenderness of the most en-| which were paved with strong nails, at the boy, 
trancing of all passions. Indeed, it was not sur- | who receiving the blow on his head, fell and be- 
prising that their intimacy ripened into love. Who)|came insensible. His wife had been endeavoring 
was there in the wide world from whom Jane | to strip her husband, with a view of getting him 
Campbell ever received a word of consolation, ex-|to bed, but on seeing the blow given with such 
cept from the kind-hearted orphan boy ? and whose | force, she flew to the boy with a shriek, and raising 
voice ever fell upon John Martley’s heart like mu-| him up, surveyed with strong exclamations of pity 
sic, except that of his gentle girl! What, in fact,| and alarm his apparently lifeless face, down which 
was all they suffered, to those moments of sweet| the blood was already streaming. 
communion, in which the first approaches of love | “God forgive you, Philip, for that above all 
stirred their pulses into transport '—nothing. On| things you ever did,” she exclaimed ; “ and God in 
the contrary, they would have suffered ten times| his mercy grant that the luck of the family may 
as much for the promise of happiness which dawned | not leave us with the blow you gave him! You 
upon them so sweetly. | have done what no man was ever known to do and 
From the moment that the blind boy began to feel| thrive; you have struck the blind. If it does not 
the workings of an emotion that was so new and/end in his death,—if the orphan’s not killed, you 
delightful, a marked change was visible upon him. | ought to be thankful. Sweet heaven, he is not 
His disposition, at all times placid, now became so| recovering.” 
gentle, that his foster-father, as we shall call him, | The man’s conscience, not naturally hard, was 
together with his whole family, wondered why they | seized with sudden remorse for what he had done. 
felt much of their former harshness towards him| He took the boy in his arms, and bringing him 
abated. To be angry with a creature so mourn- | over to the rushlight that burned in the wooden 
fully sweet in his disposition, was, one would have} candlestick, looked in his face with symptoms of 
thought, impossible. But, as it has been truly | strong feeling. 
said, poverty when excessive, as it was in the case | * Yes, God forgive me,” he said, ** I have struck 
of his foster-father, often injures the temper, even| the fatherless and the friendless, and what is worse, 
of the best and most benevolent. | the blind—the poor orphan that I took under my 
Martley was entering his fifteenth year, when|roof and my own protection, knowing him to be 
one evening the man came home, contrary to his! what he was.” 
wont, considerably affected by liquor. A sense of| His eyes filled with tears as he spoke, and hastily 
his own distresses pressed heavily upon his heart,| untying his cravat he wiped away the blood from 
which, together with the excitement arising from} the orphan’s face, exclaiming—* Poor, mild crea- 
what he had drank, rendered him violent, if not! ture! a hard life he led with us, Ellen, and a dark 
outrageous, with all about him, and principally} lot in this world came to his share, yet who ever 
with his unhappy protegé. His family, as was| heard a murmur from his lips ?” 
natural, tried every means to soothe him, and among | He then kissed him, and the bio tears rolled 
the rest, poor Willy begged him to go to bed, add-| down his cheeks, and fell upon the orphan’s face. 
ing that sleep would cure him. The boy, however, soon recovered, and findin 
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himself in Philip’s arms, instinctively put his hand 
up to the man’s features, and on feeling that he| 
wept, his own countenance brightened with a smile | 
of happiness, such as he had not for many a day) 
felt under his roof. | 

“Oh,” said he, “ you care about me—You do| 
care something about me after all. Don’t wn) 
I’m now glad you struck me, for I know what [| 
didn’t know before. I never thought any body | 


7 s 
but one could shed a tear for me. I wouldn't care | 


how I was treated if I thought there was a little | 
love for me.” 

A mutual glance of sorrow and regret passed 
between the husband and wife at the melancholy 
words of poor John. 

* Well, well,” said they, “‘ keep your hefrt up, 
we will not be so harsh to you as we have been.” 

“ T wouldn’t think any thing of the harshness,” 
said the boy, “if your hearts cared ever so little | 
about me, and I didn’t mind whether you showed | 
it or not, if I but knew it.” 





‘““No wonder for you to speak as you do,” said | 
the wife ; “for, God help you, my poor child, you | 
have never known a day’s happiness.” 

“ Indeed,” said he, “J’m very happy night and 
day ; I’m happy, and that’s what you didn’t know.” 

Another glance passed between the husband and 
wife, and the latter burst into tears. ‘They were 
ignorant of the source of his happiness, and when 
contrasting his words with the misery they had 
known him to endure under their own roof, they 
could not avoid being melted by the extraordinary 
meekness of a heart which could belie its own sor- 
rows in order to win upon their affections ; for | 
such was the motive to which they attributed what | 
he said. 

“Ellen,” said the husband, “ wash his head and 
let him sleep, it will serve him; and Willy,” he 
added, ** don’t fret, I'll be more a father to you than | 
I have ever been yet.” By the words of Philip 
however a memory had been awakened, which in- 
deed had seldom slumbered. The boy put his hand 
on the man’s face, who had but just before struck 
him so heavily, he then drew it down his breast, 
feeling his coat and his buttons as he went along. 
His countenance, as he did this, but especially | 
when he had finished, wrought with these convul- 
sive emotions of the facial muscles that are so pe- | 
culiar to the blind. At length, after a silence of| 
some minutes, they perceived, for the first time in| 
their lives, that tears were rolling in torrents from | 
his sightless eye-balls. 

Their sympathy was strongly excited: “ Willy,” 
said the woman, “ what is it brings the tears from | 
eyes that I have never seen shed them before? I| 
hope, dear, it’s not any pain in your head?” 

“It’s my father,” said the child, “and my mo- 
ther—-I'll go to their graves in the morning. I 
wish I was with them, I would then be an orphan 
no longer, and want a friend no more.” 
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The good woman, under the influence of repen- 
tance for what he had been made to suffer through 
their means, sat down, and putting her apron to her 
eyes wept bitterly, and Philip, himself affected, but 
anxious to end a scene that was becoming too pain- 
ful, entreated the boy to go to rest. 

He consented, and after the pain and exhaustion 
of what he had suffered, meekly laid himself down 
in his own cold and solitary bed. In afew minutes 
afterwards they passed the place where he lay, and 
putting the candle near his face, they saw that he 
was asleep, and free, at least until another day, 
from the early sorrows of his melancholy life. 

CHAPTER IV. 


It matters little what many of the erroneous 


| maxims of idle philosophy may teach us. A heart, 


acquainted merely with the miseries of life, as 
they are termed, can never be altogether unhappy, 
unless it be also tainted with its crimes. What 
signify the poverty and distress which the poor are 
doomed to suffer, when contrasted with the re- 
morse of a guilty conscience, and the throes of a 
spirit divided between a fear and a love of evil? 
In how many thousand instances would the wealthy 
offender against law and religion be glad to secure 
a pure heart at the hour of sickness and death, by 
exchanging his wealth for the humble and virtuous 
conscience of the poor man? Let not the reader, 
therefore, conclude that because our orphans suf- 
fered much, they were therefore unhappy. That 
which the poor possesses in their purest and most 
dilightful state, the affections, are after all the 
only source of true happiness to the rich, and that 
too in proportion as they approach the simplicity 
which marks them in the lowly. 

The next morning, Willy Martley rose a hap- 
pier boy, in consequence of Philip’s severity on 
the preceding night. It taught him, that however 
roughly he might have been treated, there was 
still a feeling of strong but rude compassion in his 
favor! and to a heart so lonely, and to which kind 
words had been so few, this was a discovery which 
filled him with pleasure, that lightened and cheered 
his spirit. Light asa gossamer is the circum- 
stance which can bring enjoyment to a conscience 
which is not its own accuser. 

The next morning Willy, on awaking, heard 
Philip’s voice, ere the man got up. He, however, 
dressed himself, and approaching the bed, caught 
his hand and asked permission to speak to him. 

‘Pardon me,” said he, “if I have ever done 
any thing to make either you or yours angry with 
me. As to what happened last night, there is none 
to speak of it except some of yourselves, as for 
me I will never breathe it. J’m not any thing the 
worse at all events, so that it’s not worth talking 
about. I want to ask your leave to speak to Tom 
Ellis the pensioner, about teaching me to play on 
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the clarionet. He said once that he would do so, 
if I could get one.” 

“Ay, Willy,” said Philip, “but how will you 
get one? that’s the difficulty.” 

The boy had not thought of this, and knowing 
his own poverty, and that of Philip, hung down 
his head and was silent. 

** At all events,” continued the other, “‘see him 
about it, perhaps he has an old one lying by him 
that may do you to learn on.” 

With his little stick in his hand Martley then 
proceeded towards the cottage of Ellis, who was 


a pensioner. ‘l’om was within, and on hearing the | 


boy’s request, which was modestly and feelingly 
urged, he at once consented to give him every in- 
struction in his power. 

* But what will you do,” said he, “ for a cla- 
rionet ?” 

“7 do not know,” replied the orphan,—* Philip 
said that perhaps you might have an old one lying 
by you that you would lend me. I am sorry to be 
as | am—a burthen anda great trouble to him 
and his family. If I knew how to play on the 
clarionet, | would make my bread by it, and may- 
be make him and them some return for what 
they’ve done for a blind, helpless orphan as | am.” 

“‘T have not a second clarionet, Willy,” said the 
good pensioner ; “ but never mind, we'll see what 
can be done—perhaps I'll be able to get you one 
soon.” 


The boy then thanked him, and rose to depart, | 


but lingered for a moment, and appeared by his 
hesitation to have some other wish to proffer. 

* Will you,” said he at length, approaching El- 
lis, “give me your hand?” 

“To be sure,” replied the other, extending it. 

The boy then took it in his, felt it for some time, 
after which he asked to feel his features. Gently 
and with a kind of timid pleasure he ran his fin- 
gers over his countenance until he had traced 
with accuracy ail its lineaments—after which, 
with an expression of satisfaction he said— 

“‘] knew your voice and your siep before, but I 
now know your face. Very few have been kind to 
me, but when any one is I am restless till 1 feel 
their countenance.” 

He then departed, and the kind pensioner looked 
after him for some time with a deep compassion 


for the situation of a sightless orphan, whose | 


meekness and affection touched all hearts, and 
whose lonely distresses were borne with a melan- 
choly patience that rendered the harsh path of his 
life a line of light and beauty. 

After proceeding a short distance from Ellis’s 
house, he turned to the left and entered a green 
paddock, through which a pathway led to the 
churchyard. Like most blind persons, assisted by 
his stick, he could traverse with little or no dif- 
ficulty all the paths and by-ways about the village. 
That, however, which he now trod was the most 








|familiar of them all to the feet of the orphan, for 
lit brought him to his parents’ grave. Having 
| passed over the flag-steps which projected out of 
| the wall on each side, he soon found himself at that 
spot on which he had for many a day, and many an 
hour, lost the sense of his bereaved state, in the 
|musings of a heart which drew from their memory, 
\the ideal solace of tenderness which had long 
passed away. 

On coming to the grave he sat down beside it, 
and as was his custom, examined by touch the 
/natural grass and daisies which the genial month 
of May produced over the ashes of those who slept 
below. Long did he sit there, but who can tell 
either the hope or sorrow which his brooding fancy 
shaped from that grave, which is to all who live 
and die their consolation and their dread. 

Our blind boy was ignorant of sentiment, and 
had never heard that such a word as romance ex- 
isted; but that mattered not to him. In dressing 
|and adorning his parents’ grave, he exhibited that 
| natural feeling from which sentiment and romance 
jare drawn. His heart melted into the tenderness 
Iw hich produces in its effects those exhibitions of 


affection that furnish poetry with its most pathetic 
images. Hedid not ornament their grave, because 
he had heard it was a custom both solemn and 
| beautiful to do so; but he did it because he re- 
| membered them with sorrow, and loved to adorn 
the holy spot which to him their ashes had made 
sacred. ‘The habits of artificial life follow far 
behind the impulses of nature, and Willy Martley, 
in keeping the grass green over the grave of his 
parents, presents a purer and fresher emblem of 
affection than does the duke or earl who erects his 
marble mausoleum, with an indifferent heart, over 
a father or a wife, merely because he knows that 
to be the fashionable and usual mode of expressing 
sorrow for the dead. 


It is most likely that during his reverie the past 
and the future were blended together in his imagi- 
nation. Youth, for once that it looks back, except 
to re-enjoy pleasure, looks forward to the promises 
of hope a thousand times. Martley’s heart, there- 
fore, forgot the spot on which he sat, and turned 
to the orphan girl, whose low sweet voice had 
|made the music of his life almost since his child- 
‘hood. Deeply was his spirit troubled. Although 
'she had never yet avowed her love, he felt that 
even if she did, his loss of sight and his utter in- 
capacity for supporting a wife were insurmounta- 





ible obstructions to his happiness. He then re- 
membered the promise of Tom Ellis—and what 
will not an humble and almost hopeless heart do, 
in grasping at any thing that may possibly prevent 
it from sinking ? To the lowly orphan, quickened 
by love into more than the sanguine eagerness of 
youth, that promise became as strong as faith, and 
on it he scrupled not to build the airy fabric of his 
future happiness with Jane Campbell. Having 
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ting between love and sorrow, to the grave beside 
which he sat, and having once more ran his hands 
over it, he plucked a few daisies, and forming them 
into a small bouquet, placed them in the tattered 
coat he wore, and left the grave-yard. 

“T will go,” said he, “and tell Jane I love sisiel 
I’m sure she will believe me, but if she does not! | 
Ah,” said he, “‘ who knows whether ever she felt | 
any thing for me but kindness, because ] was | 
blind and an orphan like herself? I doubt, I doubt,” | 
he continued, “ that she could never think of lo- 
ving a blind boy like me—but I will go to her and | 
know.” 

He arose with the intention of seeking hey im- | 
mediately, but a power stronger than love changed 
his purpose for the present. 


Hunger—the hunger 
of the ill-fed and the poor, craved its scanty and | 
meagre dole of miserable food. ‘The boy felt its 
cravings keenly, and turning his tottering and 
uncertain steps homewards, he arrived at Philip’s| 
house at the close of their stinted breakfast. There | 
he was received with more kindness than usual, | 
for the scene of last night had not been forgotten. | 


The good woman, by the direction of her husband, | 
had even put past for him on a wooden trencher, | Latterly, ‘tis true, they could not be so often to- 
a few of the best potatoes and some salt, a mark | 
of attention which, though slight in itself, was) 


looked upon as a matter of deep importance by a| 


boy who had never known a friend. 


formed his humble speculation, he turned, vibra-| pathy conveyed to human sorrow. That voice, 


associated with a thousand simple expressions of 


pity for the little cares he confided to her, was 
perpetually heard in his imagination, like the sweet- 
ness of unknown music in a happy dream. ‘To 
use a quotation slightly changed— 


“* She loved him for the sufferings he had passed, 
And he loved her that she did pity them.” 


There was, however, a better cause than this. 
Their sympathy was mutual, for so were their af- 
fections. She felt an echo of his distresses and 
neglect in her own bosom; and the compassion 
expressed by the orphan boy, soon rendered her 
insensible to a figure and countenance still more 
plain than her own. ‘This youthful intercourse of 
the heart, when it originates from the pain it 
soothes, leads to the most creative and enduring of 
all attachments—it produces that love which beau- 
tifies its object, however homely, investing it with 
graces on which the heart and not the eye sits in 
judgment. 

His frequent visits to the cottage where she 
lived, never excited surprise, for ever since their 
first interview they had been almost inseparable. 


gether, for Jane was now forced to perform a 
woman’s task, whether in the house or in the field. 
This Martley had felt to the diminution of his 
pleasure ; and during those periods, when he could 


While breakfasting, he related the conversation | not converse with her, he might be seen wander- 
' 


he had had with ‘Tom Ellis, and said, “‘ something | 


told him that Tom would succeed in getting the | trees and on green knolls, murmuring short half- 


clarionet.” 


His manner was calm and sweet, and less tinged | 
with the habitual air of melancholy which ever|he was familiar. 


marked him than usual. The tones of his voice 
were softer and more affectionate than before, and 
altogether his heart appeared to be relieved and 
cheerful. Poor boy! It was easy to fill up the 
measure of his enjoyments, when a few kind words 
from Philip and his family, the hope of the cla- 
rionet, and a still more tender impression that his 
Jane loved him, were capable of rendering his 
happiness almost complete. But woe to the poor 
and distressed, had not God made this merciful 
provision for their state. 

When his frugal meal was eaten, he took his 
stick and sauntered out to seek the cabin in which 
Jane Campbell lived. Jane was precisely his own 
age, tall, pale, and plain. With no possible pre- 
tension to beauty, loosely and rather ungracefully 
formed, she was nevertheless the centre to which 
the humble love of our orphan faithfully turned. 
But it was not for personal attractions, which he 
could not see, even had they existed, that John 
loved her. She it was who, when his young heart 
felt oppressed by early care, pitied and consoled 
him. Her voice, however, was soft and musical— 
indeed, through a sweeter vehicle never was sym- 





| 


i the sunny side of which they both sat down 


ing waywardly through the fields, sitting under 


uttered sentences to himself, or pulling tufts of 
grass or nosegays of flowers in places with which 
On this day, she was in the 
field alone, and he was glad. With little difficulty 


ihe gained the path which led to it, and Jane on 
‘seeing him approach, laid down her spade, and 


\running over, assisted him across a green ditch, 


| together. 

| ‘Why, William,” said she, adverting to his little 
| bouquet, “could you get no better nosegay than a 
bunch of common daisies t” 

“Theyre not common daisies, Jane,” he re- 
plied, “ for they grew on my father and mother’s 
grave. I put them in my breast coming to you 
to-day, because I wish you to believe that what I’m 
going to say to youis true. Indeed, 1 may say, 
Jane, that all the happiness ever you and I had, 
grew like these little flowers from the graves of 
our fathers. It was their deaths brought us to- 
gether, and I have long thought that God wishes 
we should never part through life.” 

A blush overspread the pale face of the girl even 
before he had concluded. 

“ But you've said one thing,” said she, not know- 
ing properly now to reply to his question, “ that I 
don’t understand: how could these flowers make 
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you speak truth now more than at any other 
time?” 

‘“* Because,” said he, “‘my father’s last advice 
to me before he died, was never to tell a lie; and 
these flowers will keep him and the words he spoke 
in my heart.” 

“| never knew you to tell one.” 

“Yes, but I never yet spoke to you on the sub- 
ject I’ve just mentioned, and they say it’s one that 
many girls are deceived by, because they believe 
every thing that’s said to them.” 

“ But I wouldn't expect to be deceived by you, 
in any thing; if you would deceive me, the whole 
world would, for I believe you are the only person 
in it that cares about me. I mean that is, and al- 
ways was, a friend to me.” 

** And what would I have done, and how could 
I have lived, if I hadn’t your heart to go tot You 
could see the world, and the sun, and the sky, and 
the faces of the people—the light too, Jane. Oh, 
Jane dear, the blessed light of heaven was open to 
your eyes, and these things would take away your 


heart from much that you suffered; but [—the | 
darkness was upon me, and the things I thought of 


that were painful to me, I couldn’t turn from. 
Think then what happiness I felt whenever I met 
you, that were more than all these to me. Yes, 
Jane dear ; you were the only world and sun that 
ITever had. Although my eye couldn’t rest upon 
you, I have this many a day felt your light in my 
heart, and if that was taken away from me, then 
would I be dark indeed.” 

He had seized the girl’s hand in his as he spoke, 
and by the exquisite sense of touch with which 


the blind are gifted, felt that her heart was fast | 


melting as he proceeded. ‘The perception of this 
gave a peculiar degree of tenderness and feeling 
to the tones of his voice, and quickened that mu- 
tual intelligence which, in those that love, passes 
through the hand, from one heart to another. 

“ William,” eried the girl with streaming eyes, 
“all I could do, was to ery for you—if I could do 
more I would—even now it’s all I can do,” 

“* Jane,” he replied, in a kind of tranquil enthu- 
siasm, “I would not be grateful to God if I didn’t 
thank him for the state he placed me in; and for 
all I’ve suffered, the harshness I receive soon 
passes out of my mind—but you and the thoughts 
of you—your joy and your sorrow with me and 
for me '—oh, the happiness and delight that they 
give, who can know but myself? In the day time, 
when I’m wandering about the fields, the people 
say that the poor orphan is thinking over his own 
hardships. Oh no! no! my heart’s upon you— 
upon you, Jane, during the whole length of the 
summer’s day. Kver, ever, ever are you in my 
thoughts with joy—-sometimes with care and some- 
times with fear, that sinks me down lest you only 
pity me for my blindnees—and because I'am so 
helpless, and have not a friend but yourself. At 
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night, too, asleep or awake, your voice is with me, 
land your hands, as they are now, putting tender- 
ness and love that I can scarcely bear into my 
heart. Jane, Jane, if you cannot love the orphan 
'as well as pity him, it would be happy for him that 
ithe flower in his breast were growing over his own 


grave as well as on his father’s. I have no other 
‘hope, no other happiness,—and if you take that 
_away from me, how can I live? and what will be- 
come of me ” 

| Ashe held her trembling hands in his, she felt 
‘his big tears fall fast upon them, and saw those 
eyes turned the fountains of sorrow, which could 
‘never become the fountains of light. 

| William,” said the gentle creature, “I never 
‘felt what it was to have a breaking heart till this 
day—what can we do, and we so young and so 
'friendless ! This—this is the most sorrowful mo- 
ment ever [ remember. Oh,” said she, her tears 
‘flowing fast, “ I never knew what my own poverty 
‘is, and how much I’m depending on others, till 
“now.” 

| “Jane, if your heart was upon me and your 
hope with me you would not feel the sorrow you 
‘say. But I doubt—I doubt—yes—surely, surely 
it is true—you have pitied me all along, and you 
don’t love me—and why should yout Am I not 
sightless and unseemly? and indeed not one that 
‘ought to expect it ?” 

| William * she was about to proceed but 
could not. His tears fell fast, and he murmured 
| something lowly and distinctly to himself—then 
taking his little nosegay from his breast, he put it 
in his bosom next his heart. 

Slight as the incident appeared, yet, at that par- 
‘ticular moment, it had something in it so mourn- 
fully hopeless, that his companion, much affected, 
lat length spoke to him— 
| * William,” said she, ‘‘ do not—and oh, its early 
|—too early for one like me, placed as 1 am, and 
| placed as you are, to make such a confession.” 





| “Why,” said he, again speaking lowly to him- 
self, “why did I, or how could I expect it? but I 
wouldn’t, only I thought her heart like my own— 
one that would love the poorest thing in the world 
rather than hate it. Were not her words kind and 
her tears sweet? did not her voice come to me far- 
‘ther than it came to others? I knew her tread 
among them all. Did she not, when I was a poor 
child, lay my head on her breast when I| was tired 
by the heat of day and want of rest at night, till I 
fell asleep ; and then sit motionless for fear of dis- 
_turbing me till I awoke ? and how could I help feel- 
ing towards her as I did? I know she’s poor and 
‘hasn’t a friend in the world; but to me—to me, 
‘she’s either life or death—my joy or my sorrow 
| for ever.” 

She caught his hand—her own tremulous with 
ithe love she could neither conceal nor repress. 
“Oh, William,” said she, “ it’s too early for one 
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so young as I am to make the confession you wish} “ Ever since my father’s bed was worn out, it 
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to get from me, but you did me wrong when you | is,” replied the boy; “but they can’t afford me 


spoke of your want of sight as hindering me to) better. 


love you. 
as you are to mine; but—but my heart is used to} 


God knows I am as blind to your face of late they’re kinder to me than they were 


I get the run of the house in food, and 
” 





“Well, but will you leave them and come and 


you, and it would miss you, William, for we never | live with us! My wife Bess consents.” 


had happiness but with one another; and how| 
could we, if we were parted, ever have a happy | 
day again’ Where could we look for it! or to} 
what part of the world could we turn to make up 


‘“‘T cannot say,” said Martley, * till I mention 
’ ys 


it to them.” 


** But which would you prefer yourself ” 
‘1 would’nt like to be a burthen on them,” said 


for each other’s loss? Who cares for me except|the other; ‘ but if they wished it, | would rather 


yourself! and who cares for you but your own) 
Jane?’ 

She laid her head over on his bosom as she con- 
cluded. The two orphans kissed each other’s lips, | 
and both wept from an ecstatic impulse whigh in- | 
stantly changed the character of their emotion. 





Poor things! when we consider their situation, | 
and reflect upon the history of their almost blighted | 
youth, how could it be otherwise than that their | 
very love should be mingled with sorrow and tears. | 

When the full interchange of their affection had | 
taken place, they communicated to each other their 
humble plans, on which their future means of sup- 
port were to depend. He gave his history of the 
clarionet, to understand which instrument he had 
now a motive, dearer than his owa life. 


by a neighboring family, which she had been per- 
mitted by those with whom she lived to accept, 
but that the amount of wages had not been yet 
determined. He could not oppose this, though a 
passing shadow came over his brow, on reflecting 
that he must in that case meet her seldom. His 
security in her affection, however, consoled him, 
and they parted, each satisfied with what the other 
proposed to do. 


CHAPTER V. 

From this time forward the cares of life lay 
lightly on their hearts; Jane went to her service, 
and Martley paid daily visits to Tom Ellis, on 
whose good graces he appeared to gain rapidly. 
The pensioner, a warm-hearted but somewhat in- 
dolent man, was stirred into activity by the eager- 
ness and regularity of the boy’s inquiries about 
the clarionet. At length he actually set to work, 
and in about three weeks succeeded in collecting 
from the neighbors day after day, a sum large 
enough, reckoning what he advanced himself, to 
buy a second-hand instrument, quite sufficient for 
the purposes of a learner. Nor did he stop here. 
In the course of about a week, he felt such an at- 


tachment for his pupil that, with the consent of 


his wife, he offered him his house as an asylum. 

“T have no children, Willy, as you know, and 
I’ve little to do to fill up my time. Come then and 
live with us—you’ll get plenty to eat and a fair 
bed to lie on. Is it true that you’ve nothing but a 
bundle of straw at night, with Philip?” 


Vor. VII—63 





She told | 
him that an offer of service had been made to her 


I cannot but love them that I 
have been living with all my life.” 

“Well, but if they would rather you should 
leave them than stay with them, would you not 


come ?”’ 


live where I am. 


“In that case,” replied his pupil, “1 would be 
glad to come.” 

** Then,” said Ellis, *‘ go and ask them: if they 
let you, all’s right; and harkee, Willy, any time 
they get cross to you and treat you badly, tell them 
you have a friend and a friend’s roof to come to 
where you'll be better treated than ever you were 
with them.” 

“Thank you, thank you, Mr. Ellis,” said the 
boy ; “but don’t ask me to speak harshly to them, 
for I couldn’t-do it.” 

“Hear what they’ll say, at all events,” replied 
Ellis ; “and let me know to-morrow.” 

Perhaps a stronger proof of our orphan’s power 
of conciliating goodwill could not be given than the 
dialogue which took place between him and his 
foster-father’s family, in the course of that night. 
On mentioning the offer that had been made to 
him, he was met by the same question which Ellis 
had put to him. 

* Do you wish to 
*“‘ answer us that.” 

“You know,” said Martley, “ that I’ve been my 
whole life a burthen and a helpless burthen upon 
you all, and it’s only natural you should like to be 
free from the trouble of supporting one that can 
make you no return for it—but still——” 


go yourself?” said Philip ; 


to] 


He paused, for he feared to proceed, thinking of 
course that they were tired of him. 

“ But what !” said Philip. 

“Tf I thought,” said the other, and paused again. 








“ Willy, never heed what we might think at all,” 
said the wife; ‘‘say what yourself would like—to 
go or stay.” 

“Will Philip allow me,” said the boy, “ and not 
be angry?” 

* Yes,” returned Philip, “ say as she bids you— 
| Til not be angry.” 
* Then,” said William, “I'd far rather stay ; and 
| will stay, if you'll let me.” 
|“ Poor Willy,” said the wife, “ God knows you 
have an affectionate heart, and so far as my con- 
|sent goes you may stay with us.” 
“And must,” observed Philip; “ we took you 
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when no other would, and as we’ve kept you so 
long we won't part with you till you’re able to do 
something for yourself. After that you’re your 
own master.” 

The poor boy’s heart was deeply sensible to 
this touch of feeling. He rose, got his stick, and 
asked leave to go out in the summer twilight. 

“Whenever I’m happy,” said he, “and my 
heart’s full, [ like to take a walk by myself, for 
then I feel relief and my mind gets lighter and 
easier.” 

Ile accordingly went out and took a solitary 
stroll through a green field which stretched behind 


[Jury, 


Kilis removed to the county town, and 


Martley was then left to make the best progress 


Tom 


he could without an instructer. Still he had been 


the house, uttering, as was his custom, those in- | 


distinct murmurs which unconsciously escaped from 
him whenever wayward faney, whether in pain or 
pleasure, wrapped his imagination in the visions 
that arose from the hopes and fears, the sufferings 
or affections, which chequered his humble life. 
Milis, on hearing the determination of Philip’s 
family upon the subject of his removal from them, 
was somewhat surprised, for he expected that they 
would have felt happy at an opportunity of getting 
him taken off their hands; as it was, he had no 
other course left but to forward the boy’s progress as | 
No great natural talent for 
music did our orphan possess, although he was far 


rapidly as possible. 


from being deficient in talent of a higher order, 
had it been cultivated; but what he wanted in 
natural quickness he made up in perseverance and 
most unremitting attention. 


Jane were now much rarer, but then they were 


His interviews with 


taught the method of learning, and made up by 
practice for the want of a master. His “ Bonnie 


Jean” was heard at all hours, and from all parts of 


ithe village; for to the simple boy even this slight 


memorial of her name was a sweet, sweet solace. 

In this way, two years passed, during which 
time he improved himself so as to be able to play 
by ear in a manner sufficient to satisfy those on 
whom his humble skill was in future to be exercised. 

These were two happy years. Their love grew 
with their growth, and drew their hearts day by 
day still nearer to that point at which they were 
to mingle for ever; it was now known too, and 
from the unity of their fate, and the peculiarity of 
their situation, excited no surprise. One would 


‘have thought that there could be little to diminish 


the happiness or love of two ercatures so humble 


as our orphans. But wherever the buman heart 


is, there also will be all the bright and dark that it 
is doomed to enjoy or suffer. Martley at this time 
accidentally heard that Jane was wooed by another. 
Until this intelligence reached him, his whole life 
might be said to have been one calm flow of hap- 
piness. The idea that it was pussible that she 
might cease to love him, and become attached to 
another was utterly insupportable. He reflected 
upon his own blindness and the slender provision 


he was enabled to promise as a husband; he 


tender in proportion to the length of time that | 


elapsed between them. He himself was glad, that 
during her servitude his daily attention to the in- 
structions of ‘Toi Ellis, and the subsequent ne- 
cessity for practice, engaged his mind, and won it 
back from those musings which her absence would 
have made painful to a heart so much accustomed 
to her society. But he felt thankful even for this 
kind dispensation in his fate, and although he only 
had, with few exceptions, an opportunity of seeing 
her on Sundays, yet as there is no sabbath in the 
affections, our humble pair, when they met, con- 


sidered Sunday as their week of hearts, and ga- 


thered from love and innocence the manna on} 
which their souls fed until they met again. 

Time thus advanced, and for a season brought! 
nothing to disturb either the tenor of their lives or! 
But, alas!) 
we know too well how easily this world’s adver- 


their confidence in each other’s love. 


sities break the promises of hearts that are too| 
eager to guarantee their own happiness. Poor 
Martley’s love mingled in all his pursuits. The | 
first tune he enabled himself to play with ease was 
that beautiful one—Burns’s “ Bonnie Jean.” He 
learned it more eagerly because the girl was in his 
thoughts, and he intended to surprise her with this 


touching proof of her hold upon his heart, though | 


| steeped in hopelessness and sorrow. 


removed from her sociectv. At this time, however, | heart ; but now it was that he sought it more 


thought of the advantages which his rival pos- 
sessed over him both in person and situation, for 
he was her fellow-servant and continually near 
her; -he was not ignorant that the eye frequently 
guides the heart, and that personal beauty often 
takes precedence of goodness and virtue; but 
there was one thought heavier and more hopeless 
than all: he knew that in becoming his wife, she 


must stoop to the lowest depths of wretchedness 


jand shame, and consent to go with him hand in 
hand through life, the object of common charity. 


This train of reflection arose not from the gloomy 
creations of a jealous mind. It was all true, and 
the suspicions to which it gave rise were reasona- 
ble. It is no wonder then, that Martley felt as if 
the arrow of death was in his heart. The change 
which came over him was marked by neither ve- 
hemence nor outrage, but it spoke of despair, gloom, 
and aquerulous impatience of temper which struck 
all observers as unaccountable in one whose spirit 
had been hitherto proverbially meek and patient. 
From this moment, his clarionet, whose tones had 
breathed night and day of his “ Bonnie Jean,” 
became utterly silent, or gave forth nothing but airs 
During his 
leve—his trusting and happy love—he lost himself 
in these delicious broodings over his own affection 


which. make solitude so sweet and holy to the 
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eagerly than he had ever done, and felt all inter- | 
course with society a restraint almost toe painfal | 


to be borne. Hour by hour, and day by day, his 
indistinct murmurings came forth, while slowly 
traversing the fields, like the wail of the ring-dove 
during impatience or sorrow for its absent mate. 
‘T'wo Sundays had elapsed since he heard the 


e ge . ° | 
tidings which moved him, and yet she had not come | 


to him! He had thought of going to demand the 
truth, and having heard it, to take a long and last 
farewell of a girl whose change of affection he 
mourned, but could not blame. At home, his re- 
plies became sharp, and his sense of what was 
due to those who supported him apparently less 
grateful. Some small losses too, unfavorable to 
the family, had occasioned them to regret prevent- 
ing him from accepting Ellis’s offer. There was, 
therefore, little wanted to sever the very feeble 
bond which held them together. 

“Our manner,” said Philip, “ has been changed 
towards you for the better too—but it appears that 
it has done you more harm than good. One would 
think by the sulks you eternally get into of late 
that you think we’ve a right to keep you—but I 
tell you if you don’t lay them aside that you'll find 
yourself very much mistaken zs 

“JT care littlhe——I care little about that or any 
thing else,” he replied; “no one now can make 
me happy—no one now can make me more miser- 
able than I am.” 

“What is it that has come over you of late?” 
inquired Philip’s wife; “‘ your temper’s dark, and 
something appears to trouble you.” 

““As to what darkens my temper, I'll not be 
questioned anything about it,’ he replied—* nor 
I'll not be pitied either—I want no consolation,— 
and lil have none—why should I care about any 
human being?! I that no one living loves.” 


b ] 





‘““ You won't be questioned,” said Philip—“ you! 
And is this the tone you speak to us in?” 

“J know very well what ails him,” said the 
wife. “ He was in love with Jane Campbell, and 
n0w he’s jealous that she’s going to be married 


to another—why surely you poor blind foolish erea- 


ture you couldn't be so mad as to expect that she 


would marry you and become a beggar for life.” 


“ You won't be questioned,” repeated Philip, 
dwelling with indignation upon words which he 


considered to imply want of personal respect. 


“ No,” said William; “and if I thought the words 


your wile has just said to me were ever to be repeat- 


ed, I'd never sleep another night under your roof.” 
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“No,” said the boy, whilst his features worked, 

and his breast heaved, and his blood sped through 
his veins with such force that the pulses of his 
temples stood out visibly—* No—no,” said he, 
“Tm not ungrateful, but you're killing me—lI can’t 
bear this—you’re killing me—and I’m not provo- 
king vou to it.” 
* The best way, then, to avoid killing you, and 
‘to miss béing hanged ourselves, is to give you a 
‘lodging once and for ever on the wrong side of 
the house.” 


He caught poor Martley before the close of his 


sentence and Jed him rudely towards the door. 

Ill overcome 
Philip, don't 
| putgme out on the world, for | have no friend, as 


* Oh, don’t” said the boy—* don’t. 


‘my temper, if you will let me stay. 
| you know, to shelter me, and after all I could live 
{+ > . ar] 
‘in no other family so happily. 

No further 


! 
iheard; his staff and clarionet were placed in his 


remonstrance, however, would be 
| hands; the door was closed against him; and in this 
| state he was left without a roof to cover him. 

It was near dusk of a Saturday evening in the 
early part of autumn, when the boy passed out of 
the cabin in which he had spent his life. The 
mournfully desolating tumult in his heart, and the 
| conviction that he was now homeless, both united, so 
completely distracted him, that without well know- 
ing whither he went, his feet turned mechanically to- 
wards his parents’ grave, on which he lay down in 
the apathy of a mind stunned by the keenness of 
| pain into a momentary forgetfulness of its suffer- 
ings. For some nights before, he had slept but 
little; and as the accounts which reached him of 
the attachment that subsisted between Jane and 





| her fellow-servant, had been detailed with painful 
| minuteness even to the mention of time and place, 
|he wished, when placing his head upon the grass 
|under which they slept, that his repose might be 
Yes, he 


laid down his head upon that melancholy pillow ; 


as sound and unbroken as their own. 
and as if the spirits of the dead hovered over their 
blind deserted orphan and soothed him in his mise- 
ry, he felt himself sinking by degrees into forget- 
fulness, and soon was asleep. ‘lhe next morning 
he awoke not until after the sun had risen; but in 
addition to his mental malady, he felt himself in- 
clined to indisposition, although for that day it af- 
fected him but slightly. 
| strongly upon him—and again as usual he sought 


Grief and despair were 





| his former haunts about the fields, where he wan- 
| . ‘ : . 
dered from place to piace, insensible to every thing 


“Do you mean this as a threat?” asked the/| but his abandonment by the girl he loved with such 


man, laughing ironically—‘ surely you wouldn't | incredible strength and tenderness. 


Two o'clock 


desert us now, and Jeave us to sink or swim with-| had arrived, and he sat under the boughs of a 


out your assistance ! Because an ill-favored awk- 
wark girl won’t marry a blind, pock-pitted booby 


|blasted elder, occasionally muttering to himself, 
}and sometimes blowing a solitary and mournful 


like you, we are to be deserted and left to break | note on his clarionet, when all at once the noise of 
our hearts with grief after you—ha—ha—ha— | footsteps startled him into deep and sudden atten- 
An ear like his could not be mistaken; the 


well that’s good.” 


tion. 
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tread of the feet which approached him vibrated} ‘* Has Philip put you out?” she inquired. 
along every nerve into his heart, and told him that| ‘ No, no; poor Philip! I’m not angry with him 
his “‘ bonnie Jean’”’ was beside him. 'or his.” 

For a minute she stood with her hand raised as} William,” she replied, “ you're displeased about 
if to tap him on the shoulder ; her pale face elated | something, but indeed, indeed, you need not be so 
with more than usual gladness; but she soon per-|with me. I feel for you this minute as much as ] 
ceived by his manner that his heart was troubled | ever did.” 
with more than usual harshness—/er heart partook | “This minute—ay for this minute may be you 
of his distress, and melted into affection and pity. | pity me as much as you ever did; that word would 

“‘ William dear,” said she softly, ‘ you must be | break a thousand hearts, and how can mine stand 
very much troubled when you did not hear the |it? And so you pity me! 


o—co—l'Il speak to 
noise of your own Jane’s feet.” 


u 
| you no more.” 

She stooped down while speaking, and caught | * You know, William, I love you.” 
him tenderly by the hand, but, to her atter amaze-| “Give me your hand,” said he suddenly, “ and 
ment, he repulsed her, and returned no answer. | sit down beside me.” 

“William,” said she again, with evident alarm, | She accordingly did so, and placing his fingers 
“what ails you? are you sick? or who has been|upon her heart he felt its pulsations beating for 
cruel enough to injure you?” | some time in silence. 

“None,” said he, “ none but one—nobody but | “Is not,” said he abruptly, “ is not George Fin- 
one has ever injured me—your Jane you said—no— | lay courting you t” 
no—she that was my Jane, has broken my heart—| The suddenness of the question, and the light 
why did you come this day to me! for you only | which it instantaneously threw upon his conduct ; 





come to deceive me—” 
se TT’ - . 7 99 
l'o deceive you! 
** Yes to deceive me—to kill me.” 
“Why what do you meant but I suppose you 
are angry because | staid away from you the last 


two Sundays ; it was out of my power to come—it | 


was, indeed, William, and I caine as soonas I could.” 

‘“ Leave me, Jane—leave me. I'm tired of 
everything and every one—l like to hear no voice— 
my heart’s full of grief and sorrow—There’s no 
one now that | can trust—there’s no one now that 
I can love—lI’m sitting here under this blasted 
tree—just like itself—I’m sitting here as you see— 
it’s my home, Jane—it’s my home, for I have no 
other to go to—but I would not care about that if 
I was as | used to be. There was a day when I 
had a home—when your heart was my home—it 
was then I lived and was happy, but now in every 
way I am homeless ; but I don’t care, | dont’t care.” 

Before he had done, the tears were streaming 
down the faithful and affectionate girl’s cheeks, 
who never for a moment dreamt of the strong 
passion which moved him. 

* You needn't ery,” he continued—* I don’t want 
you to be sorry for what you have done—It was 
wrong for me to think that one like me—like me— 
me—what am I? Oh it was wrong to think so, but 
I was young when | thought it first—it was folly— 
it was folly.” 

“ William,” said the girl, “if you do not tell me 
what it is that afflicts you, who is there else you 
can tell it to, or who has such a right to know— 
who ean, or will or ought to feel as much for you 
as poor Jane?” 

“I'll have nobody to feel for me—feel for me— 
no—I’l] not be pitied—there was too much of that. 
Leave me, Jane,” he repeated impatiently,—“ leave 
me, leave me.” 


| joined to her consciousness that it was true, startled 
land agitated her considerably. The pulsations 
|quickened and got stronger; her hand, too, trembled, 
and a blush, could he have seen it, overspread her 
face. 

“T want no answer,” he continued. “I knowit all. 
From this minute, [ll never speak to you again.” 
| ‘The poor girl burst into fresh grief, and implored 
‘him to hear her, but he would listen to no expla- 
nation. With a flushed cheek he got up, and si- 
lently leaving the spot where he sat, walked towards 
the village. In vain she followed him—in vain 
ishe wept, and besought him to hear her; all was 
‘to‘no purpose ; his heart appeared to be immova- 
ible. At lenoth she was forced to discontinue her 
| solicitations ; and after drying her eyes, which were 
red with weeping, she turned by a short cut toward 
her own home, unwilling that the evidences of her 
grief should be observed by her acquaintances. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Within the simplest section of the very hum- 
blest life, what an extent of woe and suffering may 
lie. Poor Martley was a proof of this gloomy 
truth ; for lowly as the reader knows him to have 
been, yet he will admit the difficulty of describing 
the heavy load of misery which pressed upon his 
heart. 

On entering the village he met the very person 





to whose home he was then directing his steps. 
| Feeling that his exclusion from the asylum which 
|had hitherto been his home. was final, he resolved 
|to ask leave from this man to sleep in his barn, 
| until some course of life should be adopted. 

ae Why,” said the man, in reply to his request, 
i“ has Philip put you out at Jast ?” 

| “The wonder is,” said the other, unwilling to 
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let fall an unfavorable word against him, “ the! 
wonder is that he kept me so long, and he so poor 
and struggling himself.” 

“True enough,” said his neighbor, “ and indeed, 
every one did wonder at it.” 

“ Philip’s way,” said the boy, “is worse than 
his heart; but I hope to be able yet to offer him 
some recompense for making his house the orphan’s | 
home.” 

“What do you intend to do with yourself now ?” 
asked the man. | 

“To play on my clarionet from place to place,” | 
said poor William, “and to take whatever I get. | 
There’s no other way of life before me.” 

* And when did you leave Philip” 

“ Yesterday evening before dark.” 

** And who kept you last night ?” 

“T slept in the churchyard,” said the orphan, | 
‘‘upon my father and mother’s grave.” 

“Oh, God help you,” said the man. “ Yes—| 
yes, of course you may sleepin the barn. I would | 
give you a better bed if Thad it. There are straw | 
and sacks enough. But come in -and eat some- | 
thing, and while you stay among us you'll not| 
want your bit and sup, so long as 1 can spare it.”’| 





He put the clarionet to his lips, but whether 
from a momentary absence of mind or from habit, 
the first notes were those of the air which the man 
asked him to play. He stopped—laid down the 


clarionet, and placing his head on his hands, burst 


out into an uncontrollable fit of sorrow. 
“There is something on that boy’s heart,” ob- 
served a woman who stood by with a child in her 


| arms—“ and if it be what ! fear,”’ she added, “ God 


pity him.” 

“ Poor fellow,” said they to each other, “ he has 
led a lonely and unhappy life all along, and surely 
it’s no wonder he should feel grief now, when he 
hasn’t a house to put his head into,—Philip has 
turned him away.” 

e“ But Harry Lacey has taken him in,” said 
others, “and says he'll keep him as lon 
stays in the neighborhood.” 

They then proffered him whatever comfort they 
could afford, which indeed was but little. Food 
he would not taste, and the care that oppressed him 
they were unable to lessen. 

When his grief had subsided, he arose, and after 
acknowledging their friendly offers, turned his 
steps towards Lacey’s house, where he was re- 


g as he 


“] have noappetite,” replied the orphan, “ thank-| ceived with kindness, and again pressed to take 
ing him. “TI could eat nothing now; my mind is | some food—this, as before, he dec!ined—complain- 
distressed, and I don’t feel well. Vl go back to|ed of not feeling well, and begged Lacey to open 


the field for my clarionet, where I forgot it; it 
used to be a comfort to me—but now, neither it 
nor any thing else is.” 

For the remainder of the day, he occasionally 
sat or walked about as was usual with him when- 
ever his mind became disturbed by the dark and 
thick-coming fancies which arose from his imagi- 
nation. During all this time, his clarionet was 
silent; but as the shadows of evening began to 
deepen, there was heard trembling upon the still- 
ness an old Irish air, called the * Uligone dhu O,” 
or the song of sorrow, so deeply and exquisitely 
pathetic that it might in truth be well said to pour 
out the last breathings of a broken heart. Many 
of the villagers came to their doors to listen, and 
they could not help observing, unskilled in music 
as they were, that, as they themselves, said, “ they 
never heard Willy play that tune so sorrowfully 
before.” In a little time afterwards he was seen 
approaching slowly, and with that quiet step which 
betokens contemplation and the gloom of a moody 
mind. On arriving at where they stood, one of 
them asked him to sit on a bench and play a tune 
for them. 

“ Willy, here’s the bench,” said the man, “ take 
a seat and play us your favorite tune of Bonnie 
Jean.” 

The boy stood and was silent for about a minute. 

“ Don’t ask me,” said he at length—* don’t ask 
me—I’ll try any other that you wish, but as for 
Bonnie Jean, I’ll never play it more.” 

“Well, whatever you please,” said the man. 


the barn door that he might try, as he said, to get 

pam rest. The man did so, and having himself 
prepared this humblest of all couches, was about to 
bid him good evening when the boy, seizing his 
hand, said— 

“Do you know the first wish of my heart this 
night t” 

“No,” said the other; ‘‘ what is it 7” 

“It is that when I sleep here I might never 
awaken—1l would be glad to die.” 

* But, Willy, that wish is sinful.” 

* Yes, it’s true,” replied the boy—‘I did not 
think of that, but if it was the will of God, I would 
be glad that my bed was the one where my father 
and mother are this night sleeping.” 

“Don’t be so much cast down,” said the man; 
“what if Philip did put you out—we'll all keep 
you time about, and you may live among us as 
long as you wish. Ali we'll ask is a tune on your 
clarionet. If I had a bed, or half a bed, it’s not 
here I would put you—bu: I have not, and you 
must take the will for the deed now; good night, 
and don’t let your spirits sink so much—you’re 
young and the world’s all before you.” 

He then left him, not without being moved by 
the tone of melancholy dejection which ran through 
his words as well as by a situation in itself so de- 
solate and wretched. 

It is not by keeping the eye fixed upon the mo- 
|ving mass of human life that we can ever learn 
that noblest, but most neglected of all philosophy, 
affection for our kind. If we wish, however, to 
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train our first tendencies to benevolence, we must 


imitate those who study the habits and imstincts of 
the inferior animals. Instead of permitting our 
observations to become distracted by too great a 
variety of objects, we ought to select one; and by 
minutely watching its progress, feelings and rela- 
tions, it will not be a task of much difficulty to 
ascertain the history of the class to which it be- 
longs. ‘This cannot be done by a casual or a cur- 
sory glance, which is too often all that is bestowed 
upon the poor man’s life and the humble incidents 
which diversify it. Many an eye, for instance, 
made dull to distress and suffering by the apathy 
of an indolent habit, might have rested upon our 
unhappy orphan without perceiving more than a 
blind boy sleeping in a barn, because he had no 


relations with whom to live. Let those who would 


cherish and extend their sympathies, remember 


that the heart of the lowly man is a world to its 
possessor, and that circumstances which often ap- 
pear unimportant to the great, may constitute 
either his happiness or his misery. 

On that night, the orphan found that the tumult 
in his mind was not his only malady. ‘The indis- 
position of which he had complained, made a fear- 
ful progress—sleep came not to his eyes, no more 
than light; and he lay on his cold straw, racked 
with severe and acute bodily suffering. The pain 
of his head, back, and loins, was such as he 
could scarcely bear, and his groans at times rose 
into cries of torture. 
for what ear but that of God was open to receive 


them? It would touch any heart to hear him who 


had been heretofvre so remarkable for his meek 


and patient character, now crying aloud in his 
agony, and beseeching God to take him from his 
sufferings into the calmness of the grave. 

The next morning, Lacey who on finding that 
he did not come in to breakfast, went to see whether 
he had risen, felt alarmed at the formidable symp- 
toms he witnessed, and the excessive pain the boy 
suffered. 

‘“*T got it,” said the poor patient, speaking of his 


illness, in reply to the kind-hearted man—‘ I got 


it the night I fell asleep on my father’s grave in 


the churchyard. I felt stiff and chilly when I awoke, 


and have been unwell ever since. 
it set in terribly, but if it goes on as it is now, I 


cannot bear it long, and I hope I will not; the 
grave that gave me the complaint will bring the! 


inl 
, 


cure, 


only wish, and to a creature so helpless as I am, 


it ought to be so. 


trouble to every one as I am to you now—but what, 
could I do? It was God who left me so, and I had 


to bear it—I trust he takes pity on me at last.” 


These affecting words were spoken with much 
difficulty, and after the lapse of short intervals | 


between them. 
him all the consolation in his power. 





Vainly were they uttered, | 


On last night, 


When I'm asleep there I'll be well—it’s my | 


I have been a burthen and a/| 


[Juxy, 
being under the same roof as the dwelling-house, 
the distance between the doors was of course but 
afew yards. He pointed this out to the boy, and 
told him that they would get a nurse-tender to 
take care of him, and that until then some of his 
own family or of the neighbors would look to his 
If the boy, 
even in his pain, had but one solitary link, however 


wants and be constantly about him. 


slender, to bind him to life—but one hope, however 


far and distant, towards which he next might turn— 


the kind words of Lacey would have in some de- 


sree soothed him. But, alas! he was now like 


the dead, utterly beyond the reach of all human 


|sympathy ; without hope or fear—and indifferent 


to a world which, should he recover, could be to 
Dreadful 
must the situation of a young heart be, which in 


him no more than a shadow or a2 name. 


the freshness of youth, finds its dreary consolation 
in the gloom of the grave, and is forced to say of 
life, ‘* thon cans’t not deprive me of another hope, 


thou cans’t not heap on me another misery.” Such 


an accusation, however true it may be for the mo- 


ment, is always unjust, if not impious; we know 
not how life may change, and reprove our impa- 


'tience or despair, by creating for us enjoyments, 


that may render the memory of our sufferings 
sweet and fragrant. 

The account of the orphan’s illness was spread 
through the village; and as it was now known that 
ihe had been deprived of the particular care of 
Philip and his family, so did the villagers consider 
it a more pressing duty on their part to see that his 
wants were supplied. Notwithstanding the strong 
apprehension which is felt of contagious fevers, 
his miserable bed was seldom without some of the 


elder persons of the village, who procured him 
|drink, and administered such remedies as they 
deemed in their simple skill most efficacious—still 
was the situation of our orphan inexpressibly deso- 
late. ‘There is a hardness of manner in the atten- 
tions prompted by common humanity or a sense of 


duty that prevents them from bringing that conso- 
lation to their object which affection never fails to 
| bestow: kindly and benevolently are they frequently 
| performed, but, alas! they possess not the charm 
_which personal love conveys so sweetly to the 
heart. 

After the first two days, the pain of Martley’s 


illness became less acute, although the fever in- 
creased and lay on him with a burning and heavy 
power, which promised soon to realize the last 
gloomy wish of its victim. Little could be done 
for him in the absence of medical skill, except to 


give him whey and other drinks of a cooling na- 
ture. The seventh day found him delirious, and, 


as far as the judgment of those who attended him 
went, without any prospect of recovery. 


Sunday now arrived, and with it came his own 


In the mean time, Lacey offered | Jane, depressed and anxious to be restored to the 
The barn' only heart she had ever loved. 


On approaching 
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the village, her eye, as usual, sought him about] getting weak again—bring her the water; drink a 
the accustomed haunts; her ear, too, listened for| little, Jane.—drink—swallow a little, there’s no- 


the music of his clarionet, and every moment did | thing better, but be stout.” 
} 


she hope to hear streaming across the fields the | 
sweet melody of his favorite “* Bonny Jean ;” but 


her eye saw him not, and the clarjonet was silent. 


She drank a little, but trembled so excessively, 
that the woman herself was obliged to hold the 
water to her lips. 

Her spirits, already low, now sank more and more, 
She 


and 
while speaking, torrents of tears fell from her 
cheeks without any external appearance of emotion, 
But ere the 


| 
| ‘'There’s no hope,” said she, “no hope ;” 
as if by a foreboding that all was not right. 
immediately directed her steps to Philip’s house, | 


for she knew not that he had been at lengih ex- except the ashy paleness of her face. 














velied from the rvof that so long and so coldly | 
} v , 


sheltered him. 
Before cutering the cabin, she stood a moment, 


eager to hear if he were within, and to know by | 


the tones of his voice, whether he was me!ancholy 
or otherwise. At length she went in, and felt 
somewhat like alarm on perceiving all the family 
assembled, but our orphan. When the set phrases 
of greeting were over, and a few ordinary obser- 
vations made, she inquired after him in the usual 
way 

“ iow is William, and where is he ?” 

* William,” said Philip’s wife—* poor boy ! this 
world Jane, and its troubles are over with William 
Martley ; and God knows,” she added with a re- 
proving look at the husband, “ it’s well for him that 
they will trouble him no more. Since Sunday 
last—heavens! what is this ? Philip—Philip—help 
her, she is falling—my God, what ails her ? Over 
to the door—bring her over to the door quickly, 
here’s the stool for her, and keep her up till 1 get 
water to sprinkle her face.” 

This she instantly procured; after which she 
again inquired, 

“What can ail her, Philip? what can ail the 
poor girl!” 

“Any one may see what ails her,” replied 
Philip; “I suspected long ago that these orphans 
were fond of one another. They were always 
together—and I have seen him lie asleep, when 
they were both but young creatures, with his hand 
upon her breast. Ay, and she would throw her 
littie rag of apron over his face to keep off the 
sun; and sit with her arms about him till he would 
awaken.” 

“ Philip,” said the wife, “ it was cruel to put him 
out when you knew he had nobody on earth related 
to him, and no roof to cover him but ours—raise 
her head a little. 
they're fond of one another ; for how will they get 
through life even if he should recover, which he 
won't. ‘Oh don’t, don’t,’ said he, as you were put- 
ting him out by the shoulder—and I can never think 
of the words without feeling my heart cut.” 

Jane now gave symptoms of recovery, and in a 
few minutes, pale and with parched lips, she look- 
ed earnestly into the woman’s face and said,— 

*Ts William dead?” 

“ Dead,” replied the other—“ dead—no not yet, 
but there’s no hope of him. Here, Philip, she’s 





God keep them, poor things! if 


| words were well uttered, her grief came, and lean- 


ling her head upon the bosom of Philip’s wife, who 


| supported her, she wept as if her heart would break. 
| Philip began to remonstrate with and soothe her ; 
but the wife, better acquainted with the workings 
@ woman’s affections, said— 

* Let her alone, it will lighten her heart and 
;serve her. Jane,” she added, “! see how it is— 
you love that boy.” 

* Love him t” she replied, with a ghastly smile ; 
‘** who ever had he to love him but myself, and who 
had I to care for me but my brother orphan? As he 
said, it appeared that God had made us for one 
another, and no one knows the happiness he was to 
me when my heart was nearly broken by the tasks 
God 
| knows,” she added, “if he was dead this minute, 
| would be glad to be dead with him. But why is 
| he not here,” said she, “and where is het Let 
him be where he may I will not leave him till the 
will of God says either life or death. 
he, for I'll go to him ?” 

“He is lying in Harry Lacey’s barn,” said Phi- 
lip, “ill of a bad fever, and it will be dangerous for 
one at your time of life to stay with him.” 

“Why,” said the good woman, “ Philip and he 
had a dispute, and he left us.” 

“‘ No,” replied the girl, still weeping, “ he would 
He loved you 
You 


gave him a roof to shelter him, and his bit to eat, and 





I had to do, and the hard usage I had to bear. 


Where is 


never have left you, he was put out. 
all, for he loved them that didn’t love him. 


he thought of ¢hat, but not of the crucl treatment 
he get along with it. for the 
good, and God forgive you for the evil you did the 
orphan, that had nobody but you to look to. Dan- 
ger! is it danger, or death either, that would keep 
me away from him! No, no—you know little of 
me, if you think I would desert him now.” 


God reward you 


She arose, and having put on her cloak, went 
with impatient steps to the poor and melancholy 
sick bed on which he lay. For two days before 
this his delirium had increased, and at present it 
was high, and full of that feverish energy which 
ever accompanies the disorder. Ere she entered 
the barn, her ear was startled by feeble snatches of 
“Bonnie Jean” intermingled with parts of the last 
tune he played before his illness, * the song of sor- 
row.” At that moment, Lacey’s wife having been 
also alarmed by the same sounds, met Jane within 
a few yards of the door and both entered together, 
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the latter deeply affected by what she heard, weep- 
ing bitterly. He was alone, and the kindness of 
the neighbors had supplied him with a sheet and 
blanket, so that in point of fact the bed on which 
he lay was better than he had slept on for many 
years. 





Oh, love, pure and disinterested, how sweet, how 
holy, and how fearless art thou! stronger than the| 
rock which beats back the might of the Atlantic, | 
and tenderer than the youngest blade of grass that | 
ever bent under the dew of heaven. What would’! 
life be without thee, thou guardian angel of the af- | 
fections? What is it that makes the cuttage of| 
poverty forget its misery! What is it that gently 
draws affliction into happiness, and comes with | 
healing on its wings to those whom the world ne-| 
glects and overlooks! Who is the friend immova- | 
ble and firm of the poor and humble? Whao is it} 
that overlooketh not the orphan in his misery ? that 
giveth light to the heart of the blind, and music to 
the heart of those who cannot hear? Spotless and | 
snow-white dove, emblem of purity and peace, | 
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much. It was my intention,” she added, whilst 
her tears flowed afresh, “and it is my intention 
still, if he should recover, to take my lot with him 
that’s lying in the miserable state before us. Oh, 
Mrs. Lacey, the world does not know hin as | do; 
a kinder heart and a sweeter temper did never God 
give to mortal.” 

The good woman then drew her gently out of 
the barn, but not until she had gone over again and 
taken his hand in hers, after looking upon his face 
at the same time, with streaming eyes and a break- 
ing heart. 

How provident and considerate is affection, and 
how quick in remembering a thousand things that 
tend to promote the welfare of whatitloves, Our 
simple girl, young and without experience, imme- 
diately sought the house of her master and mis- 
tress, but with other purpose than that suggested 
by Lacey’s wife. She feared that the boy might 
be neglected, or whether neglected or not that his 
recovery, which was nearly hopeless, would be ut- 
terly so, if medical skill were not provided; she 


brood over my heart and cherish by thy warmth, | accordingly brought her master and mistress aside, 


| 


those affections which, while thou art there, the| and after tendering her humble apology for the ab- 


world can neither give nor take away. 


The poor girl looked towards the corner of the! 


barn in which he lay, and forgetting every thing 
but the love she bore him, rushed to the spot under 
the influence of an impulse which she could not 
restrain, and falling on her knees, bent her head 
and fervently kissed those lips that now breathed 
hot with contagion. She wept aloud, called upon 
his name, and, taking up his passive hand, ran it 
over her features, with a hope that he might be 
enabled to recognise her. But it wasinvain. The 
delirious attempt to play his favorite tunes, had 
utterly exhausted him; his hand had lost its won- 
ted delicacy of touch, and all that remained in him 
appeared to be mere animal life, flickering like 
dying light before it melted into darkness for ever. 

Mrs. Lacey perceiving that the girl, whilst inca- 
pable of relieving him, only exposed herself to 
unnecessary danger, very prudently removed her 
from the bed, placing the clarionet at the same time 
beyond his reach, assuring her that should he be- 
come rational, even but for a short period, the 
slightest agitation might destroy him. 

* Jane, go home,” said she; “he has been call- 
ing upon your name, sometimes praising, and at 
other times blaming you.—Go home, dear ; and the 
minute he’s able to speak to you, we'll send for 
you. It’s my opinion that even if he recovers, 
your presence would be too much for him till he 
gets a good deal of strength. Never did I know 
or hear of a heart being fixed on another as his is 
on you and George Finlay. Is it true that George 
is courting you ?” 

“It is,” replied the girl; “ but it’s as true that 
I never loved him, and above all men I ever saw, 
he’s the one | wouldn’t marry, and he knows as 


ruptness of the resolution she had taken, begged 
permission to leave their service, and to draw from 


| 
\their hands the few pounds they had been kind 


| . 
enough to keep for her. A proposal, so strange 
,and unexpected, naturally excited their surprise 


| . . . 
| and curiosity, but the maiden’s pure heart was con- 
| scious of no ill, and had no secrets in its keeping 


for which she might feel ashamed. Her story was 
accordingly soon told, and in a spirit so earnest and 


| 
; 
| 


impressive that they felt themselves unable to re- 
sist the impression she had made. 


** | hope that what I’m doing,” she said, “ is not 
against the will of God; and if the world condemn 
me for it, all I can say is, that when the world was 
far from me, he was all I had in it. If he lives, it 
will be a pleasure to me to think that I did it; and 
if he dies, I cannot blame myself; and, besides, it 
is 1 who will bury him. It’s only a mile from this to 
where the doctor lives. I'll go there and bring 
him with me tosee him—and now,” she continued, 
“may God bless you both! Except from him and 
you, J never knew what it was to receive a kind 
word. I was an orphan and received orphan’s 
treatment ; and God help me, I’m likely to be mere 
an orphan than ever if he leaves me.” 

Her voice failed her; so having received the 
sum due to her, with a small gratuity as a proof of 
their respect for her character, and an invitation to 
return whenever she could, the devoted girl bade 
| them farewell, and with a troubled heart, sought the 
residence of the doctor. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
The doctor was one of those kind men and emi- 
nent physicians, whose benevolence was equal to 
his skill, and whose humane visits to the thresholds 
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| We were both taken in by two families in the vil- 
sant sound in their ears. He was at home, and lage; and, sir, though we got our food and some 
when Jane entered, saw at a glance by her agitated | clothing, it would wring your heart to know what 
features and afflicted manner, that some claim from} we had to bear. Still I had my sight, but he—don’t 
the destitute was about to be made on his humanity. 


of the poor and neglected, made his name a plea- 


blame me for crying, sir. We were always to- 


After desiring her to sit down, he inquired in a gether, and when the world was dark to us, we did 
voice whose tones were gentle and benignant, what not care so long as we had one another. We were 
it was that distressed her. ‘It is easy to see,” | very poor, sir, and suffered much, but still we were 
said he, “that something, my poor girl, troubles’ happy—very happy; it’s now I feel, sir, that we 
you much. Is there any one belonging to youill?’”’ were—none of us were ever sick before.” 

With difficulty could she keep her voice firm; The doctor, with his pocket-handkerchief in his 
enough to speak; for although full of sorrow before, hand, rose and looked out of the window for a mo- 
the kind words of the good doctor almost over-| ment or two; after which he sat down and cleared 
powered her. With trembling hands she pulled his voice before he resumed the conversation. 
out her little purse, and with a doubtful and timid) “TJ think,” said he, “1 have heard of you both. 
look, laid down a guinea on the table. Dg you not live in the village of D- ™ 

*“] don’t know,” said she, ‘“ whether that’s ‘“ We do. sir.” 
enough or not; I never heard what the charge is} “ He plays the clarionet, and has a favorite tune 
for curing a fever. Butif it’s not sufficient; as far |‘ Bonnie Jean!’ I think I could guess why that is 
dsall {can give may go, you may pay yourself;” | his favorite, and I think if I missed the guess, you 
and she laid down the little purse beside the guinea could set me right.” 





wat 


as she spoke. | “J could, sir,” said the artless creature—“‘ 7 am 
The doctur smiled. “ But, my geod girl, you ‘the girl he calls his bonnie Jean.” 

must first tell me who is sick. What is your; ‘The doctor took another turn or two across the 

name, and who are your parents? And tell me also room; after which he sat down. 

where they live, for perhaps I know them.” | “'That is enough, my dear child—take back your 
“T hardly remember my parents,” she replied. money. From the poor orphan, the widow or the 


*T am an orphan.” 


distressed, it is my rule never to take a fee. Put 
The doctor immediately thrust back the money. | up this safely in your pocket, and in a few minutes 
“ Well, my dear, is it any of your family that is|I shall be ready to accompany you.” 

sick v” IIe passed out of the room, without giving her 
“‘T have not a living being of my own blood that time to reply, and with a degree of interest which 

I know of but myself,” she answered. “I never) he had seldom felt, prepared such medicine as he 

saw the face of a relation, nor of any one that considered best adapted to relieve the orphan’s ill- 

eared for me except him that’s sick.” | 


ness. The evening was advanced when they reach- 
Her voice quivered ; but she soon overcame it and | ed the village. Jane felt a confident hope of success, 
proceeded, arising more from the doctor’s goodness than his 
“He is an orphan like myself, and has no friend | skill. Her heart was grateful to him; for in cases 
and no relation, no more than me. Iam,” said she! of that nature our hopes are always strongest for 
with hesitation, “the only friend he ever had.” | those to whose virtues we feel attached; so that, 
The doctor noticed the blush with which this | in every sense, it is the interest of medical men to 
was uttered, and began to perceive that the orphans, | be benevolent to the poor. 
however humble, were dear to each other. | Jane’s return to the village, accompanied by a 
“ Well, my good girl, proceed,” said he. | physician of established character, appeared in 
“He is far more to be pitied than I am,” she | some de sree unaccountable to those who had not 
continued; ‘“ for he has been blind, sir, from the | known the circumstances we have detailed to the 
time he was six months old. My father and mo-|reader. One good effect it produced in her own 
ther had no child but me, neither had his but him. ‘favor: all hearts, tutored by natural feeling, ac- 
and we were both orphans in the same week, when | knowledged this beautiful trait of attachment to 
we were only six years of age, but then he was | the dying orphan ; and when she expressed her un- 
blind, and could do nothing for himself, but 1 could | alterable determination to abide in the village and 
work.” 
“Is he related to you 2” 
** Not by blood, sir.” 


tend him, when her attendance might be necessary 
and proper, many of the women were melted even 
to tears. Lacey’s wife insisted that she should 


“Is he by marriage ?” ,|sleep with her own daughter; and much to the sa- 

‘“* No, sir; we are not related at all.” | tisfaction of our orphan girl, this arrangement was 

‘““And pray how does it come that you feel such | decided on, not only with the consent but with the 
an interest in him?” | express desire of Lacey himself. 


“Tl tell you the truth, sir; he is the only crea-| While Jane had been detailing to the neighbors 
ture that ever loved me, or felt for what I suffered. ‘the resolutien she had come to of remaining with 
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Martley until his fate should be known, the doctor, | selves, as wealth and rank, knit to life by a thou- 
struck by the extreme misery of his situation, felt | sand external interests, might bothenvy. He was 
his respect heightened for the considerate girl, who thus proceeding in a strain of philosophy, much 
had shown such an instance of fearless devotion, |too tender for the hardness of wor! lly hearts, and 
at a time when the timidity of youth is apt to|;had repeated the poet’s beautiful and affecting 
check the heart by a fear of worldly censure, even | sentiment— 
when its wishes are on the side of virtue. After | as . 
examining his patient he found there was no ere Et nihil sisal sia abhdladin ilial* 
to be lost in exercising all that medical skill could | 
accomplish in his behalf. The boy’s chance of; when a female figure, which he instantly recog- 
recovery was but slight, and indeed it would have | nised to be that of Jane, approached him. He im- 
been altogether hopeless had the doctor been called | mediately slackened his pace, and in a voice of 
in but a few hours later. |kindness, inquired whither she had been, adding 
Blood letting was freely and copiously resorted | also, that she had been sought for. 
to without delay, and the excellent man, with his| “TI left them to meet you on the way,” she re- 
own hands, administered the medicine which, in| plied; “ for I wished to hear the truth about Wil- 
anticipation of its necessity, he had brought with|liam. I was afraid, and I am afraid, that if they 
him. He them made up into doses that whicl he knew he’d die, they’d get careless about him, as 
thought necessary in his absence, with strict in- | few people wish for trouble from those who don’t 
junctions that it should be administered at the | belong to them; and I thought, sir, that you, out 
proper intervals, and concluded by giving them | of kindness to him, maybe told them that he was 


particular directions as to his general treatment. | better than he is; if you did, sir, oh, let me know 


-. 


“| shall,” said he, “ send more suitable medicine |the truth; fur indeed my heart is breaking with 
t» him early in the morning, and for this purpose | the doubt that is on my mind about him.” 
some of you must be with me about seven o'clock—| “ Have you no other motive, my good girl,” 
not later. I myself will call to-morrow at two. | inquired the doctor, “ than the one you have just 
And now let me beg you to pay every necessary ‘given—I mean for making this inquiry apart from 
attention to this poor orphan—for you ought to re- | the villagers t” 
member that he is as much under the care of God} In fact, the good man, on considering a moment, 
as any of yourselves. I do not wish that this de- |could not avoid thinking the question somewhat 
voted and admirable creature, humble though she | far-fetched,—a surmise, suggested not only by the 
be, should nurse-tend him. Get one or two old | matter of it, but also by the diffidence and hesita- 
experienced women of the village to do it—and | tion with which she spoke. 
say that I will pay them for their trouble—I feel} She made no immediate reply, but covered her 
interested in this utterly friendless boy’s recovery— | face with both hands, and sobbed once or twice 
and if he does recover, he will owe it, under the | with apparently deep and almost irrepressible grief. 
providence of God, to the affectionate girl who, * Come, come,” said the doctor, “ this is weak- 
made me acquainted with his illness—another day | ness; collect yourself and be calm.’ 
and no human skill could have saved him; even 
now his recovery is not certain.” 


| “T will, sir,” she replied, attempting to keep 
| herself firm. 
** Doctor,” said Lacey, “ he’s in good hands, for | “Now,” continued the other, “if there is anv 
if you can’t bring him out of it, who can?” thing that weighs down your spirits independently 
“Where is the girl !” inquired the doctor, without | of this boy’s illness, you may safely confide it to 
noticing the compliment ; “I am anxious to speak|me. Whatever it may be, I shall at least keep it 
to her.” secret, and give you the best advice in my power, 
Upon search being made, Jane could not be|or send you to those who may be better qualified to 
found; none of them had noticed her departure, | direct vou. Perhaps,” he added, after reflecting 
nor could any of them consequently say where} for a moment, “you had better put it off till to- 
she might be sought for. | morrow, when you can see my wife, to whom you 
Twilight was now near closing in; and the amia- | may speak with greater ease and freedom.” ; 
ble doctor, after repeating his instructions as to} “ There is—there is,” she replied. ‘ Oh, there 
their care and treatment of poor Martley, rode out! is one thing, sir, on my mind—a weight that I 
of this poor hamlet, deeply reflecting upon a case | never felt till now—and it’s crushing my heart. 
that had brought to his knowledge a history of two | William, dear William, I now see that I neglected 
hearts, which so strongly justified the unparalleled | you a thousand times when I ought not—a thou- 
beauty of God’s benevolence, by showing that | sand times when I might have heen kind to you— 
where there was not a single tie arising out of ar-| and what makes it worse, sir, is, that I haven’t one 
tificial life to bind those beings to the world, the! act of the kind to bring against him.” 
sweetness of sympathy and the power of affection| , “Is that the only circumstance troubles you ?— 
were capable of producing such happiness to them-' speak candidly.” 
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“TJ will, sir,” she replied, “if you will tell me) those truths by which their pride might be humbled, 
whether he is likely to live or die.” andtheir heartsimproved. To feel convinced that 

The doctor noticed the same embarrassment of wealth and rank are but poor substitutes for virtue 
manner which lrad appeared before, and felt his and principle, is not enough for those who think of 
mind swayed between curiosity and concern. this: virtue and principle are to be found among 

“] shall not answer that question,” he returned, the high as well as the humble; but whilst the 
“until you first tell me why you put it with such great look down upon the lowly as the heirs of 
embarrassment and anxiety.” wretchedness and misery, and find upon examina- 

“If I thonght he would recover,” said she, ab-|tion that those whom they despise are happier than 
stractedly, but leaving the sentence unfinished. themselves, this—if any thing can—ought to teach 

** My good girl,” observed the worthy man, “ this them that humility which proceeds from a sense of 
is trifling.” God’s goodness in equalizing the enjoyment of all 

“Then I'll tell you all, sir,” said she; “ I'll tell ranks and conditions. For the rich to know this, 
you all. if I thought he couldn’t recover, I'd is to know that, with all their pomp, the poor owe 
wish—I wouldn't care,’ she continued, softening|as deep a debt of gratitude to the Almighty dis- 
the expression—‘1 wouldn’t care if I took the penser as themselves, and are as much the objects 
sickness from him, I don’t wish to live if he of his goodness and his providence. Woe be to 
goes; indeed I’d rather go with; him for I doubt,| the great, if they look with irreverent contempt 
if I lived for twenty years, that I'd never have a| upon those who hold an equal place in the affection 
happy heart more. It would be a satisfaction to) and bounty of their common father—thus refusing 
die, too, of the same complaint that laid my poor|to acknowledge that they are brethren. What, 
boy’s head low ; and if I did—and if I do, it ismy then, after all, can the contempt of the high for the 
wish to sleep with him.” low be called, but the envy of life against the jus- 

“And was this, my poor girl,” said the doctor, | tice of God, and the malignant rancor of hearts 
‘“‘ what you felt so anxious to communicate to me ¢”’ jealous of the benignity which marks his dispensa- 

‘No, sir,” she returned ; “‘ but I wished to know tions' The same truth, alas!” he continued, 
the truth—whether he can recover or not: if 1 |‘ which applies, in this sense, to the rich, may also 
thought he would, I’d be more careful of myself ;| apply to the poor. For how often would the weal- 
for if he lives, 1 couldn’t bear to die.” ‘thy wretch, whom the poor man envies in his equi- 

This excellent man’s eye rested on her with an page, be glad to change hearts and hopes with the 
expression of benignant enthusiasm such as he had other envious being who covets his misery because 
seldom, if ever, felt to such excess before. \it is dazzling and splendid?” 

“It is well for you, my girl,” he exclaimed,! “ Pugh!” said he aloud; “how is it that this 
“that you are not a queen; for indeed you would simple girl has so far borne me away, that I should 
lose much—oh, how much happiness by the ex- forget to chide her for the crime she meditated, by 
change. As for the boy, he will live. The God’ such a novel species of suicide, as her death under 
who has placed your happiness in each other, and|such circumstances would have been! Poor thing! 
makes it to flow from a love so tender, pure, and had she known it to be a crime, I feel certain she 
devoted, will not separate you so soon.” 


would not have contemplated it. I shall point it 
The fervid tone which marked the doctor's out to her, however.” 
words brought a rapid ecstacy to her heart, pro- | Gentle and diffident, but calm and placid, was 
portioned to the depth of her affection. She in-| the deportment of the messenger who came for the 
stantly fell upon her knees, and with clasped hands | medicine which the doctor had promised to send 
and upturned eyes, and a countenance irradiated the sick orphan on the following morning. Like 
by that sudden certainty of hope which binds a!Carmichael, or Kirby, or Marsh, or Graves, or 
bleeding heart, poured forth a few simple words— | Stokes, or like every other medical man of emi- 
her earnest thanksgiving to God ; after which she | nence, he had been long up before she made her 
rose, and pulling the little purse out of her bosom, | appearance. 
and approaching the good doctor, placed it eagerly; ‘“ Well, my good girl,” said he, “I trust you are 
in his hands. ‘able to make a favorable report of my patient.” 
““Thanks to God in heaven,” she ejaculated;| ‘I can’t say,sir,” said the innocent girl, or igno- 
“he'll live. Keep it, sir—keep it al/—I may have |rant if you will. ‘I can’t indeed, whether he is 
more for you before I die.” 


better or worse, and the reason is, that he has been 


Having uttered these words in akind of grateful asleep almost ever since he took the medicine you 
transport, she literally fled, and left the doctor with| gave him. They say the bleeding did much for 
the purse in his hands to pursue his way home- him.” 
wards. | “Keep your heart up,” said the doctor, “ you 

“ There is a lesson,” said the worthy physician, have brought me good news without knowing tt. 
as he proceeded, “ which if the great ones of the Here is the medicine I promised yesterday to send 
earth could stoop to learn, it would teach them him—the directions are on it. But before you go, 
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let m2 tell you that—the—the circumstance you 
mentioned to me yesterday evening—I mean your 
striving to catch the fever that you might die with 


b | 


him—was the deepest crime known to religion.’ 


is there such humility, such meekness and purity 
as she presents in the struggle? or when the cha- 
racter of her affliction requires it, what hervism 
‘and magnanimity flash from a spirit more dignified 


The girl started and grew pale. jand invincible than that of a thousand warriors? 


“ Yes,” said he, “ you may start, but let me ask 
you what you would think of a girl who would 
take poison and occasion her own death 2” 

Jane shuddered and said— 

* But why do you mention that to me, sir? sure 
I had no thought of such an act ?” 

#°Tis the same crime,” replied the doctor, 
‘‘committed under different circumstances. A girl, 
suppose, lays violent hands on herself; another, 
like you, throws herself into the atmosphere of a 
contagious fever, with the intention of being in- 
fected ; and if, when infected, she dies, what more 
did the other do by cutting her throat?” 

“T see it, sir,” said she, “1 see it; forgive me, 
and may God forgive me ;—but, sir, won’t you 
come to see him, for he may get worse again! You, 
sir—Oh, may God forgive me for the sin I was 
near committing ; but indeed, sir, as God is to 
judge me, | did not think of it in that light.” 

“1 believe you, my excellent creature,” replied 
the doctor; “I believe you. You know now that 
to do such a thing would be the deepest of crimes; 
and that I am certain is sufficient.” 

She was then about to depart with the utmost 
haste, when the doctor said— 

** Not so fast—not so fast; here is your purse.” 

*“ Oh, sir,” she said— 

“Girl,” said the doctor peremptorily, “ you 
must take back your purse, otherwise I shall de- 
cline seeing your patient again; and think,” he 
added with a smile, “‘ what you would do then.” 

On hearing the conditions, her hand was ear- 
nestly extended for it. 

** Oh, sir,”’ said she, “ I’m an ignorant girl, but 
if I was rich os 

“Ay, ay,” said the doctor, “I should not then com- 
plain of my fee ; but go hame, I will see your patient 
soon.” 

It has been said, and truly too, that a good man 
struggling with adversity is a sight on which the 

gods look down with approbation. It is, no doubt, 





an object of much dignity, and often rises to that | 


pitch of moral grandeur which fills the whole soul 
with a sense of his greatness. But man meets 
calamity with many weapons; woman with one 


only. The former is fortified by the wisdom of 


The heart of woman alone is the seat of true cou- 
rage and true love; for in her are both inseparable. 
|And what is there in man to match the surpassing 
Hoftiness of that self-devotion which she exhibits 
in affliction, or to rival the undying beauty of that 
attachment which is brighter than a star of heaven ; 
for no cloud can for a moment either weaken its 
lustre or obscure it? But, alas, many a bright exam- 
ple of all that they can suffer and overcome, passes 
away in the obscurity of their humble lot; and 
many a Jane lives and dies, a crown to the glory 
‘of her sex,—shedding fragrance like the unseen 
| flower that blushes afar and unknown in the green 
vales of remote life. 

The good doctor paid a much earlier visit to his 
patient than he had promised, and found, that 
though his sleep had not been so refreshing as he 
trusted it would have been, yet the boy was never- 
theless somewhat improved by it. ‘The medicine 
he hoped would operate favorably, and altogether 
his expectations of him were more confident than 
before. 
| It is not our intention to dwell at any length 
upon the painful details of a sick bed. Jane’s at- 
tention to her orphan-lover was close and affection- 
ate during the remainder of his illness; but from 
‘the moment she became certain of his recovery, it 
was evident that, without in the slightest degree 
abating indispensable care and tenderness, she 
avoided all unnecessary exposure to the risk of 
being smitten by the contagion of his malady. 
For this, the reader already knows the beautiful 
‘affection of her motive—* if he lived, she could not 
bear to die.” 

| He did live—a week’s heavy illness passed over 
‘him in a state of feverish insensibility to all and to 
every thing about him. Often had he in the ra- 
i'vings of his strong disease mentioned Jane’s name, 
‘sometimes under the influence of love, and at other 
times under that of jealousy; but one thing was 
clear, that his mind clung with all its power to her 
image, whether it appeared to him as the object of 
hatred or affection. The doctor, indeed, whose 
‘attendance was unremitting, had ordered that the 
two nurses whom he had engaged to watch him, 
should prevent Jane, as far as lay in their power, 


preceding generations, and takes in as his allies | from being too often about his bed. The merce- 


ambition, pride, precept, and example, and that 
most powerful of all, the nameless principle which 
resolves the contest into a struggle for his own 
good, or that at least which he deems to be so. 


nary spirit, however, is never faithful ; and the 
consequence was, that until his obvious and mani- 
fest improvement, she was his anxious and unslum- 


bering attendant. When the calmness of reason 


But woman, her sole weapon is the heart; her sole returned to him, Jane, by the physician’s express 


aid, its affection. Thus supported, what calamity |commands, was restrained from appearing before 


will she not overcome? through what peril will she 
not pass ? what sacrifice will she not make ? Where 


Him until his gathering strength might enable him 
with safety to bear the agitation of her being in 
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his company. At length the period arrived, and 


the doctor, with the delicacy of a man who under- 
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added, “I always speak of you as if you loved me 
still. If you were sick—yes—in plague or pesti- 


stood the human heart, desired that the interview | lence—I would be at your bedside—now that I'm 


" } 
between them should be unattended by witnesses. 


Jane accordingly presented herself before him one | 
morning, when his reason and feeling appeared | 
capable of bearing their meeting without danger. | 
On hearing her voice, the hectic of a moment 
passed over his cheek—he became troubled, and | 
like a man more in sorrow than in anger, asked | 
why she should now come to disturb one whose | 
heart she had been the means of breaking ? 

“IT have only one request,” he continued, “ to 
make, and it is, that if you can ever love the days 
we passed together, and think as I do of the tears 
we were forced to shed—and they were sweet 
once—I know mine were so—oh, if you can re- 
member all, you will never come near me again— | 
if you could feel as I do, you would understand | 
me—but you can’t—you can’t.” 

** William,” said the girl, *‘ what is your opinion | 
of me? It must be bad when you speak as you! 
do.” | 

“ Oh, no,” he replied, “it is not; sometimes I 
blame you; but then, I think of what I am, and) 
my heart gets sore, not because you left me, 
but e | 

He paused as if at a loss for words to complete 
the sentence. | 

* What were you going to say?” she inquired. | 

** Not because you left me, did I say? oh, it is— 
it is; my heart is sore and crushed on that account 
only,—you were all to me—for from the time | 
thought you loved me until I found that you could | 
forsake me, there was nothing to trouble me—every | 
thing about me was happy. It was then I used to| 
say to myself when going to you and coming from | 
you—‘ I want to know nothing more now—I've got | 
my sight—I°ve seen the sun.’ I thought so then, | 
but now my heart is darker than my eyes, for 
there’s—there’s no hope in it—no hope.” 

Nothing but the consciousness of the unbroken 
attachment which she had always borne him, could | 
have kept her firm under this pathetic outpouring | 
of a mournful heart. But although she felt that a 
few minutes would terminate his sorrow on her | 
account, yet with the ingenuity of woman’s ten- | 
derness, which often prolongs a lover's sufferings | 
that the contrast of unexpected reconciliation may | 





produce at once a fuller vindication and a greater 


measure of happiness; we say with this view she | 


/never to come near me again.’ 


free from the danger of my illness you say, but not 
tillthen. Oh, 1 don’t know how you could be what 


you were to me once with such a heart as I fear 


you have. In plague or pestilence, | would nurse 
the orphan girl through all her sufferings ; and if 
she died, | would bee of God to take me rather than 


that my lonely heart should stay here behind the 


young creature that shared with me all the good 
and ill of an unhappy life. Oh, Jane, all that and 
more than that I could do for you.” 

Jane, during the greater part of this speech, had 
been weeping; and our reader will at once see that 
wer faithful heart was touched by charges which 
resulted only from the unconsciousness of the in- 
valid’s mind during his illness. 

“ Jane,” he observed, “ you are crying—but do 
not; I know I think too much, and too often of 
myself——and of all I feel more far than I onght,— 
and too little of your happiness ; for when I reflect 
upon what I am, surely I oughtn’t to blame you. 
It’s not in nature for you or any other to love one 
like me—I can forgive you and I do; but, as I said, 
all I ask from you is, never to come near me more. 
If you ever loved me, grant me this; the sound of 
your voice, and the noise of your foot, and the 
very feeling that you are near me, fills me with 
grief, and weighs down my heart with trouble that 
I can’t bear. It’s an humble and, God knows, a 
sorrowful request I make ; but, oh, Jane, promise 
’ 

* Willy,” she replied, “I cannot promise that ; 
but I'll promise never to leave your side while I or 
you have life. I promise to go step by step with 
you through the world, and to stay with you and 
by you in health and sickness—in want and in sor- 
row—in all that’s good and evil; your own Jane 
here promises never to leave you or desert you— 
and when I fail to be faithful and true to you, may 
that day be my last.” 

“What is this?” said the boy—* What does it 
mean? Don’t you love another ¢” 

‘‘ Never for a moment,” said the now weeping 
girl, “‘ was my heart fixed on mortal but yourself ; 
my fellow-servant wanted to court me, but I told 
him it was useless to think of it, that my mind was 
made up in favor of another ; yet still he persecuted 
me, till a report went abroad that we were court- 
ing—even going to be married.” 


permitted him to go on in the melancholy task of| ‘“ But why did your heart beat so loudly the 
' 


reciting his own despair. 
He paused, however, for weakness prevented | 
him from proceeding. At length she said— | 
* But why do you blame me, William, for coming | 
to see you now that you are free from the danger 
of your illness ?”’ 
“Oh, Jane, Jane,” he replied, “how much does 
your heart differ from mine! But I forget,” he 


| 


Sunday I taxed you with it!” 

“Tt was alarm that came over me when I saw 
that you had heard it, and | was frightened at the 
angry temper I found you in. No; as God is to 
judge me, ] never—never loved mortal being but 
yourself.” 

*“ No,” he murmured to himself, “‘she wouldn’t 
tell me a lie.” 
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‘“'The neighbors all know,” she continued, “ that | 
I left my place when you first took ill; and al- 
though you had two nurses, it was my hands that 
were most about you—what little I could do for! 
you, I did—and God can tell that it was with a 
willing and a heavy, but still, Willy, with a loving 
heart. During all your illness, I have never been 
from you till these two days that the doctor wouldn't 
let me near you—for he said you were too weak to 


bear it. And now, Willy,” said she affectionately, 


‘ 


taking his hand, ‘do you think you ought to be 


still angry with your own Jane?” 


The poor youth feebly wafted his hand as one 


would do who wished to enjoin silence—then 
quietly composing himself in his miserable bed, he 
remained still and motionless for some minutes. 
The silence, however, was too painful! to the faith- | 
ful girl beside him, who asked in tones of tender 
triumph at the little victory she had gained over 


him— 
* William, are you not glad ?” | 

She had scarcely put the question, however, 
when a quick sense of something undefined and 
terrible flashed upon her; she looked at him, but | 
his breathing had ceased, his pulse was gone. A 
half-suppressed shriek escaped from her, as with | 
pallid face and trembling hands she raised him a 
little in the bed, and in an enthusiasm of frenzied 
affection and her love, called 
upon his name, and gave way to language that fell 
little 
soon recovered from the insensibility into which— 


terror, murmured 


short of distraction. The boy, however, 
such an unexpected excess of happiness, aided by 


his great weakness, had thrown him. 


“ This is you, Jane ?” said he ; “‘ stop—isit true ? 
was it a dream? Oh, no—no,” he murmured to| 
himself, “ she loves me—she loves me.” 

He then laid his head over on her bosom, where 
without uttering either word or exclamation, “ he! 
wept—he wept.” 

Happy pair! blessed communion of hearts! de-| 
licious iningling of tears! Away with embroidery 
and pomp! Away with the fictions of life, the con- 
ventional hypocrisy of the world! Could they add 
to such a scene as this? Or do the uncorrupted | 
hearts of our humble pair feel the want of them, | 
er yearn for their possession? No—there, in what 
will be termed misery—in a position of life beneath 
contempt, they want nothing; their happiness is 
complete. Weepon, then, ye happy orphans, weep 
on; little you know, and it is better that you should 
not, how much those who despise you, might envy 
you the tears you shed and the transports that thrill 
your hearts. 

It is unnecessary to say that Willy’s recovery | 
was rapid. Youth and a heart at ease soon re- 
stored him to his health; and once more was the 
music of his clarionet heard, and again did the 
favorite air of his‘ Bonnie Jean” stream across 
the green fields, loading the twilight air with its 
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melody. The spirits of our happy couple were 
now touched with a sweet serenity that won the 
all who approached them. The 


neighbors, finding that the lovers had appointed a 


affections of 


day for the solemnization of their union, contri- 
buted every thing necessary for their marriage 


dinner. Jane’s little purse, in which she found an 


‘additional mark of the doctor’s goodness to them, 


now her only dower, helped to furnish her be- 
trothed boy with the first new suit of clothes he 
The 


which she provided for herself was cheap and sim- 


had ever worn since his infancy. dress 
ple as his; for she knew what her future destiny in 
life was to be, and that the plainest apparel was 
suited them best. In six weeks 
after his illness, they were united in wedlock; 
in other words, their hands only were joined by the 
clergyman; as for the union of their hearts, that 
had taken place almost as far back as their memo- 


iries could extend. 


‘The wedding was held in the inn, or rather pub- 
lic house of the village, where the neighbors met 
as a testimony of their respect for two persons who 
had borne their hard and friendless lot with such 
unostentatious meekness and fortitude, and whose 
characters were so pure, inoffensive and irre- 
proachable in the eyes of those that knew them 
best. ‘Their wedding-dinner was plain, but abun- 
dant, without excess or unbecoming indulgence of 
any kind. Indeed the simplicity of virtue, how 
little soever adorned by the external advantages of 
life, or the embellishments of position, never fails 
to command respect from all who approach it. 
Our hero and heroine felt this in the effect, as did 


their guests in the cause. 


A happy day passed ; and the next morning the 


\orphan-bride and bridegroom, unstained by crime 


and uncorrupted by the pride of life, awoke, and in 
a transport of innocent spirits found their lowly 
destinies united. Singular indeed was this union 
of our young and solitary couple, and severe the 
prospects which life presented to them; but they 
had obtained each other ; and when the heart is sa- 
tisfied, and craves but little, it is an easy task to 
reconcile our situation and In the 
course of that day, taught by the natural impulse 


our wishes. 


of gratitude, they both waited upon the doctor, 
whom they thanked with fervid simplicity for his 
kindness to them and the. benevolent interest he 
They then stated 
their plan of life, and after partaking of refresh- 


evinced in their poor condition. 


ment, and experiencing further proofs of the good 
man’s bounty, they returned to the village. 

The way 
strongly expressive of the grave and contemplative 


conversation, on their back, was 
character which often predominates in hearts so 
strongly imbued with the enthusiasm of affection. 
The tranquil melancholy of William's temperament 
was, indeed, such as veils dark feeling and immuta- 


ble attachment. Nor did her’s differ much from it, 
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Equally clear, yet not so deep, quite as resolved | wasn’t nor I couldn’t be angry with you, for what I 

and firm, but more susceptible of that lighter play| thought you did. Well, no matter; now it’s all 

which arises, not from better temper, but better| gone, and J neither hate him or like him. I'll 

spirits, Jane was in truth possessed of every quality “never like him.” 

calculated to sympathize with a heart so finely; “But when will we leave this place, and go, 

moved by all the gentle stirrings of our nature. | willy i‘ 

Perhaps the basis of their temper and disposition | “T’ve fixed upon the day after to-morrow. I'll 

had been originally the same, though in after life the | take leave of Philip, and the rest, then walk about 

physical darkness of the boy had thrown a deeper ‘the places I like for the remainder of the day, and 

shadow over his spirit. We will, however, enter | |the next morning we'll go.” 

no farther into this, but detail part of their conver-| “ We'll surely do well, I hope, Willy ?” 

sation while returning to their native hamlet. | *“T hope so; but, Jane dear, the Te's a thing 
“ Jane,” said her young husband, “ how do you | troubling me, that I didn’t tell you yet.’ 


feel now that we're leaving the place where we| ‘And what is it ?” 
*] won't mention it now, and don’t ask me—but 


ri 
spent all our life, and going to try a world we know | 
so little about ?” | whatever it is, it makes my heart—it—oh, Jane, I 


“T feel glad,” she replied, “but a little fear love you beyond all belief when I think of it. I'll 
too—it may be hard with us. I’m not thinking of tell you soon, but don’t ask me yet.” 
myself now, but of you; but still I’m more glad | Having now reached the village, and called upon 
than any thing else—for go where I may, won’t I| several of their neighbors, the d: iy drew to a close, 
have you with me? I can do more for you now|and they retired to their apartment in the small 
than I could before we were married.” \inn of the hamlet. Willy the next morning was 
“ That’s true, and I feel glad too that you'll never | more silent than usual; and his sightless counte- 
leave me; but still, Jane, I feel sorry almost, yet nance, placid as was its habitual expression, struck 
it’s not painful what I feel, nor it’s not unpleasant,| his wife as if shaded by that mournful serenity 
but still it’s like sorrow.” | which uniformly marked the workings of his heart 
“* But why do you feel so, Willy dear?” | w hen influenced by tenderness and sorrow. After 
“ Why, I’m thinking that I’m going away from | breakfast he begged her to permit him for a little 
the people and the place that I know, and my heart time to go out, after which they could, he said, 
turns to them more now than it ever did; even) proceed together and bid their friends farewell. 
Philip, I like better now than I ever remember, and | This, of course, was complied with unreluctantly ; 
his wife too, and all of them.” | and in about three quarters of an hour he returaed 
‘*But you know, Willy, we couldn’t stay here.” | again, and sat silent for some time, still evidently 
“T know, dear, we couldn’t, and I believe that’s | laboring under deep but suppressed feeling. 
principally what makes me sorry. There’s places| “ Jane,” said he, “I could never think it—but 
here, Jane, that I must go to, till I walk over them,| he cried—he cried—as they all did when they 
and linger about them, and think, Jane—and, Jane | found that I was about leaving them. It’s true, Jane, 
dear, will you not ask to come with me? but let he cried, and bitterly too, and begged my pardon for— 
me stroll by myself from one place to another, just | but no matter—they’re in great distress now, and F 
at my leisure, for I don’t know how it is, but when | can’t help them.” 
I think of them, especially of one place, my heart} ‘ Who, cear; who are you speaking of ?” 
is full.” “Philip, Jane—Philip—can I forget how he 
“William, did you ever hate any thing in your! distressed himself by keeping me? He was rough, 
life ?” I know, but then his heart was never bad—and it 
“ Hate! why what would I hate? Let me see—| was poverty, Jane, made him harsh to me.” 
I did—I hated—no—I was only angry with Philip’s; “Poor Philip,” said Jane, the tears starting to 
wife for a thing she threw in my teeth about you;| her eves; “and he did ery when he found you 
and I hated yourself I believe—no—I don’t think—| were going at last ?” 
yet I can’t say I did hate you, Jane. ButthenI|} ‘They kissed me all when I was leaving them, 
loved you at the same time as much as ever—|even Philip himself, and I felt his tears upon my 
indeed, I think more.” | chocke—he said they were much distressed of late, 
“ And is that all ?” | part ticularly since they put me out, and begged me 
“No,” he replied, standing still, while a mo-|to bless them and forgive them before I’d go. Ff 
mentary gloom feel upon his features. “I hated | | blessed them—I blessed them—Jane, my heart is 
George Finlay—hated—that’s nothing—no, “a very sorrowful—bless them, dear; let “Us kneel 
upon second thoughts, I never hated any one but| down and bless them together.” 
him ;—hated!—no, no, it’s well for him now that [| They then called upon the villagers, of whom 
didn’t get my hands into his heart. Isn’t it strange, | they took leave ; after which William desired Jane 


Jane, that though I hated you sometimes, yet it| to bid farewell to Philip’s family, while he went to 
wasn’t asI hated him. 





Although I hated you, I mutter his wayward fancies among those indistinct 
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scenes within which he had hitlrerto felt the lights! driven him, in the absence of other friends, to carry 


and shadows which flitted over his happy but me- 
lancholy destiny. 

Slowly, and in a mood of deep meditation, did he 
pass over scenes wi hich, known to him as the y 
were only through the dim medium of a limited 
sense, were not the less calculated to touch his 


visionary shatacten which his biladeane ae 
to them. 
one well known spot to another with feelings, sin- 


He stood among them, or passed from 


gular, not so much by their own nature, as by the 
position in which his darkness, his past love, and 
foregone life had placed him. Mild, and tender, 
and beautiful were the emotions which came over 
him as he mused, and often at that moment did the. 
long slumbering desire after the glorious gift which | 
had been denied him, move his soul with a yearn- 
ing for a sight of the fields, and streams, and glens| 
with which he had hitherto held a communion as 
with things whose beauty was veiled in darkness. 
But the dearest association of all was that arising | 
from his love. 
which made every field, and bank and copse about 


This, indeed, was the inward light | 


him visible to his heart; and fair and serene for 
him they shone in a radiance more lovely than tle 
sun’s. His young bride’s voice—for that is the, 
personal image of the absent, so to speak, which 
is ever most familiar to the blind—its soft and lute- 
like tones, immediately séemed to breathe from 
every spot ; his mind became lit ; the dream of his) 
affection stole over him; its history returned; and) 
as she was the spirit which the light of his vision | 
surrounded, so did the ecstasy increase, until he 
imagined that every scene around him murmured 


‘bonnie Jean.” | 


music, and that music the voice of his 
But this passed away after a time; for he remem-| 
bered that he came to bid them, as the only friends, 
from whom he had derived unmingled pleasure, a| 
farewel!, which a mind like his, tinged with natural | 
melancholy, imagined might be the last. His 
words, on passing away from them, were, though | 
simple, extremely affecting. | 

* Farewell,” said he, “* your orphan boy bids you 
farewell; my heart is sunk when I think that 1, 
must leave you, never maybe, to come among you | 
again— 


‘For we'll, maybe, return to Lochaber no more.’ ” 


There was now but one other spot he had to| 
visit, and to this he slowly directed his steps. Our} 
readers will easily apprehend that we mean the | 
last bed of those parents whom he had never for-| 
gotten. But his heart, though saddened by natural | 
regret at leaving, it might be for ever, tle sce nes | 
of his youth, was yet happy even to ov erflowing—| 
still was the humble grave of his father and mother | 
an object which occupied a strong hold upon his| 
affections ; for he could not forget how often the) 
harshness and stern treatment he received had’ 


hamlet, passed by a short bridle-wa 


of ** Lochaber no more.” 


his early and touching sorrows to that beloved 
place, and pour forth his complaint, as it were, to 
the very dust. 

Here he sat for some time in silence ; after which 
he gently ran his hands over the grave, then paused 
for a space, and again repeated the former action, 
He arose and proceeded, still with a slow pace, to 
the public house, where he found his Jane await- 


r him. 


> 


And now came the moment when our friendless 


in 


couple were to commence their melancholy strug- 
gle with life ; to enter upon a world in which they 
had no friend; and from which they could expect 
no sympathy. Well it was for them that their 
knowledge of it was limited, otherwise it would 
have been an era in their existence deeply and 
painfully calamitous. As it was, however, they 
felt depressed; but this proceeded rather from the 
remembrance of what had passed, than from a dis- 


| tinct apprehension of that which lay before them. 


With respect to Jane, this was particularly true ; 
for we must admit that Willy, as the reader will 
presently see, caught that boding presentiment of 
the future which, under the circumstances, was te 
be naturally expected from him, independently of 
a temperament so melancholy. Jane and he at 
length rose, and avoiding the street of their native 
y out to the 
road, both silent, hand in hand, and Jane in tears 

“ Jane,” said her husband, “‘wnat makes you ery?” 

‘Isn't it natural,” she replied, “ when I’m leav- 
ing the only place and the only people I ever 
knew. One can’t help it.” 

“No,” said he, ‘‘they cannot. I'll play one 
tune before I leave them altogether—my heart’s 
full, too, with many thoughts, but there’s one 
thing troubles me far more than leaving—alt! ough 
that gives me an aching heart too.” He then sat 
down on the green ditch that enclosed the road; 
and in a few minutes the inhabitants of the hamlet 
were struck by the singular pathos which he 


soured into the mournful and sorrow-struck tones 
i} 


Jane felt the full force 
and sad propriety of the air; and with tears in her 
eyes joined him in a single line— 


“And we'll, maybe, return to Lochaber no more.” 


For a longer space than is usually allowed to 
|a single tune, did William dwell upon this: at 
lencth the music became broken, and resumed— 
again became broken—and finally, with an expres- 
sion that was abrupt and troubled, altogether ceased. 
The poor youth called his wife to his side, laid his 
head against her, and tears, which he seldom shed, 
- rapidly down his cheeks. 

“Oh, don’t ask me why I ery, Jane,” said he 
before she had time to inquire. “I have done a 
wrong thing to you—a thing that lies heavy on my 
conscience and heart.” 
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“ No, indeed, William,” replied his wife, “ you! his modest girl, was a model, without variation, of 
never did; as for what you heard and suspected all he wore during the thirty-five years they lived 
about my marriage with that Fe 





‘together. No remonstrance could induce him to 

* Oh, no, no,” he returned; *‘ not that—not that, | change it. 
but there was nothing to prevent me from getting! “ Don’t ask me,” he would reply, when about to 
my bread by my clarionet, for I’m blind; but when | purchase a new one. ‘“ There is only one dress I 
I think that I have brought you to beg for life,and| like. I know who bought it for me, many a year 
when I know that you would—yes—yes, be a| ago, and I know why I like it now. That dress 
happy woman in your own house, and now all 1) was my first, and, except the coffin, it will be my 
have for you is beggary—beggary !” last.” 

“ William,” she replied,” *‘ that’s your heart—| It was, indeed, very simple, and very well known 
the goodness of your heart, I know it—but listen!to our readers: a blue coat, red waistcoat, cordu- 
tome. If you had gone upon the world and left me | rey small clothes, and blue stockings, to whieh if 
behind you, I don’t think that your own Jane would | we add a Scotch bonnet, the apparel of our hero is 
ever more have known a happy day. No, William, | complete. We said just now, that he passed 
I took my choice, and that choice was to stay by | through every town of note in Ireland, we might 
your side through good and evil, and through all|also add Scotland, and the north of England. 
the trials of this life to guide you, and love you, | Hand in hand have they been seen to go together, 
and assist you in whatever your poor girl could dv but in no instance, as we have said, were they 
for you; and, William,” said she, placing her|ever known to solicit remuneration for their rude 
cheek against his, speaking too in tones that ba- | end simple melody. If it came spontaneously it 
nished all sorrow from his heart, “1 am happier a} was accepted with gratitude. So striking indeed 
thousand times, to beg by your side, than I could | and so uniform was their appearance, that artists 
ever be in any state of life, where you would not| have painted them, and more than once have we 
be with me.” | ourselves seen their characters assumed at a fancy 

The soul of the blind boy was once more filled | ball, where their meekness, dress, manner, and the 
with light, a sense of full and unalloyed happiness | husband’s style of playing, were successfully imi- 
came upon him and his young wife. They arose, | tated. 
and without a wish, without a fear, proceeded,| The long lapse of their married life resembled 
with hearts which thousands might envy, to beg|an unbroken strain of their own music, or like the 
their bread through that world, which is ever harsh | small mountain burn which, in its early progress, 
and cruel to the unfortunate. The boy’s mind was, | is opposed by rocks, and rifts, and projections, un- 
however, still busy; again he tuned his clarionet, | til it reaches the meadows and plains, when it 
and his heart burned with irrepressible love to his| glides onwards with a smooth but lonely murmur, 
faithful bride. As they proceeded, he again put|ever making melody as it goes along. ‘To them, 
the instrument to his lips, and far over the silent | life, indeed, gave all they expected from it ; their 
fields about them, was heard that sweetest ins ania were few and easily gratified, their habits 
most sorrowful of all melodies, the Irish air of|simple, and their hearts contented. One thing, it 
“‘ Shuil agra,” or “ Travel with me, my love;” the| is true, surprised Jane not a little, as we have no 
exquisite tones of which were also heard in the| doubt it wil! our readers. Her husband expressed 
village, until! they died away in the distance. |no wish to revisit the scenes of his*early life; on 
This was the last which the inhabitants of the vil-|the contrary, when urged to it by his wife, he 
lage heard of the orphans during a lapse of years. | mildly declined, assuring her that he had a dis- 
relish against it which he hoped a few years would 
enable him to overcome. Nor were the inhabi- 
tants of the hamlet less amazed at their neglecting 

Never within the whole circle of literature were | to reappear among them. Some attributed this to 
hero and heroine so humble as ours; yet such as| shame, and others to a recollection of the hard 
they are, have we conducted them to that state of| usage they had received while young; but none of 
life where little is left for description. Our rea-| them were capable of tracing their absence to its 
ders now begin, we imagine, to recognise them.| proper motive. Philip could not at all compre- 
Humbly and unassumingly did they pass through|hend it, for as he and the orphan parted not only 
every town of note in the kingdom—he ever| with affection, but as the reader knows, with tears, 
touched with melancholy, playing as best he might| so he could not imagine that any cause but death 
upon his clarionet, and she, the patient partner of| alone could or would have detained him away so 
his sorrows, always at his side. Alms they ne,er|long. This poor man and his family were very 
asked, for such had been the resolution come to by | liable to impressions which, in minds composed of 
both on the first day after their entering upon the | equal good and evil, may not be improperly termed 
world. the superstition of humanity. Humble as his cir- 

The dress in which William had been joined to cumstances were during the orphan’s miserable so- 
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journ with hea, yet after the boy! s Somactane they | | Philip’ s family, considering dein es as devoted, 
became gradually worse, until it would be indeed | ‘lay like drift upon a river, without struggle or ef- 
difficult to find a more pitiable instance of naked-| | fort to escape from misery, until they found them- 
ness, famine, and general destitution than they | selves upon the point of actual beggary. 

presented. Persons, however, in their condition,| One day Philip sat among them, sad and gloomy: 
and with minds so constituted, are always disposed | hunger had pinched himself, his wife, and chil- 
to impute their distress to any other cause than} dren, even to the verge of starvation. 
the right one. In this case they looked upon the | 
woeful decline of their circumstances as a a jedicial| 


The land- 
lord had that morning seized upon his pig and such 
miserable furniture as his cottage contained. What 
punishment, inflicted upon them in consequence of| was he to do for them except to beg or steal? or 
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their conduct towards the poor orphan. 


exertions, and caused them to believe that no in- 
dustry on their part could evade the fate which 
had fallen upon them. Philip’s wife was a living 


a daily record of the blow he had inflicted on the 
blind. 
since his departure, for as she told him— 

“ Didn’t I say at the time, they never came to 
good that raised a hand or struck a blow against 
them that God prevented from being able to de- 
fend themselves ?” 

“T know it’s true,” replied Philip; “and I’d 
give the world it had never happened—and that 
we had treated him with more kindness : but we’re 
suffering for it.” 

** Well,” said the wife, “ it’s better to suffer in 
this world than the next.” 

**That’s true,” observed her husband,—‘‘though, 
God knows, I’ve repented for thé blow and every 
thing else this many a day. Even when he was 
leaving us, I felt cut to the heart on thinking of it. 
If we could only see him and get his forgiveness 
we might do better in the world. If I knew where 
he was, I wouldn’t scruple to go to him; it might be 
the means of taking the curse off us.” 

“It’s hard to say where he is now,” said the 
wife. ‘It’s my opinion he’s dead—and if he is, 
God help us.” 

“T’m afraid he is, too,” said the husband; 
“nothing else would detain him from the place. 
I know how he loved the fields, and glens, and lit- 
tle green spots he used to be wandering about. I 
doubt you’re right; nothing but death would keep 
him away so long.” 

Such was the superstition—beautiful, it is true, 
taken as a simple impression—under which these 
poor people suffered their minds to sink, and their 
energies to slumber. Had their circumstances in 
life improved, it would not have been felt, nor 


very possibly remembered at all; but in proportion 


as their misery increased, that weakness of mind | 


which is ever the recipient of such opinions, dis- 
posed them to attribute their penury to a cause 
which, whilst it satisfied themselves to know it, 
palliated their own want of industry. 

The foregoing conversation took place better 


than six years after our orphans’ departure from |' 


the hamlet, and it is scarcely necessary to say that 


This opi-| how procure them a morsel of food 
nion having gained ground, of course relaxed their | 











After a long 
silence he at length rose up in a dark determined 
mood, and exclaimed— 

“‘ Have patience, all of you—have patience, you 


will have enough and more than enongh to eat be- 
memento of his offences against the fatherless, and | 


fore midnight. Come what may I can’t nor I 


| won't see you starve before my face—have pa- 
To this she ascribed all they had suffered | 


tience.” 

The wife, feeble and staggering for want of 
food, approached him, and laying her hand upon 
his own, exclaimed— 

* Philip—Philip, you won’t—let us die, but let 
us not bring shame upon ourselves. Die! no, 
Philip, let us beg ; better people have been brought 
to it—or if you don’t like it, | and they can go 
out. The charity of the neighbors will surely 
keep life in us.” 

Philip flung her off. ‘ Let me alone,” said he— 
“let me alone. I'll have no begging for this day 
at least; I won’t—I can’t see them die.” 

The wife staggered back, but caught a prop 
which supported the roof of the hovel. She knew 
her husband’s temper, however, and was silent. 
After a little time she arose, and turning up the 
skirt of her gown as a cloak over her head and 
shoulders, told Philip she was about to go out. 

Philip, whom distress had driven to extremity, 
instantly closed and barred the door. 

** No,” said he, “ there must be none of that— 
I'll have no going out, no beggary.” 

The poor woman sat down, and the outcry of 
her children caused her to weep, as well with them, 
as for them. 

In this manner they passed the day until dusk, 
Philip still stern and resolute in the gloomy deter- 
mination he had made. Often did the poor wife 
attempt to remonstrate, but as often was she cut 
short and silenced by a fierce oath and a furious 
stamp of his foot upon the floor. 

Dusk had now passed, and darkness set in. 
Philip in silence, at which they all trembled, 
seized his hat, and was in the act of proceeding 
out, when the tones of a clarionet were heard in 
the distance, and the next moment he and his wife 
recognised the long-remembered and well-known 
air of ** Bonnie Jean.” 

The man paused, and his wife, uttering a faint 
scream, said— 

“Heaven preserve us. Philip, do you hear 
that? oh, come back—come back and change your 
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mind ; for if ever a warning came to mortal, that 
comes to you!” 

“It’s very odd,” said her husband ; “ for except 
it happens to be Willy himself, I don’t know how 
to account for it; living or dead it’s he that’s play- 
ing the tune we hear.” 

“Living !” exclaimed the wife, whose supersti- 


tion outran common probability—* living—good- | 
Pe 


ness me,”’ she added, eagerly catching at the hope, 
“and why not living? It is himself—himself and 
no one else—and it’s now getting nearer. My 
stars! what could put any thing else into my fool- 
ish head! God be praised, I’m glad he’s come; 
for now after getting his forgiveness we may do 
better in the world.” 

The music of the clarionet had already ceased; 
for in fact the other inhabitants of the neighbor- 
hood having also heard and recognized the tune, 
ran out to meet their old acquaintance. 

“It has stopped, said the wife, relapsing into 
her former apprehension. ‘God knows what it 
may be—yet whatever it is, I am sure, Philip, it’s 
a warning to you.” 

The noise of approaching feet, and the cheerful 
tumult of many voices, among which those of our 
heroine were distinguished, now satisfied them that 
the music was not supernatural. In a few mo- 


|for want of food, yet were aware of his position 
with the landlord, and knowing that a disclosure of 
their difficulties must necessarily take place, they 
did not wish to embarrass either party by remain- 
ing to hear the unhappy pauper acknowledge the 
extremity to which he had been reduced. ‘They 
‘accordingly one by one took a short leave of the 
orphans, expressing a hope that they would remain 
for some time among them. 

When they were gone, a silence, oppressive and 
painful to both parties, took place ; which, how- 
ever, was broken by the orphan. 

“ Philip,” said he, “ you must get Jane and me 
[we tarell to eat, we are both tired and hungry, for 
| 





we travelled far to-day, striving to reach this be- 
fore dark, we are hungry.” 

This was pulling the cord which at that moment 
‘cut into the hearts of this unhappy family tighter, 
jat the words food and hunger;—a wild and wolfish 

howl arose among the famishing brood that sur- 
| rounded them, which all Philip’s authority could 
scarcely hush into silence. 

* Hold your tongues,” said he, ‘ remember what 
I told you awhile ago—it must be had, let what- 
‘ever may happen. Willy,” he added, approaching 
‘him, and seizing his hand, “ Willy——” 
“ How is this ?” said the orphan, “ you are dis- 


ments the two orphans, accompanied by many of | turbed; Philip, your hand trembles, and your voice 


the neighbors, entered the naked hovel, and were 
received by the whole family with an affectionate 
exultation of manner for which neither they nor 
the others who were present could at all account. 
The house was literally dark when they entered, 
nor was there even a seat within its walls; their 
fire consisted of a miserable spark that feebly 
clung to the end of a wet peat upon the hearth; a 
rushlight and two seats were considerately brought 
in by a neighbor, and after the orphans had sat 
down, it would indeed be difficult to witness a more 
appalling spectacle of misery, squalid penury, and 
wasting famine, than this unhappy family pre- 
sented—some stood, and others from physical weak- 
ness lay upon the damp floor of their cold and 
desolate hovel, their ghastly faces looking, in the 
dim light of a dipped rush, rather like spectres 
from the dead, than persons belonging to a world 
whose inhabitants are composed of flesh and blood. 

There is often much delicacy among the lower 
classes—more, indeed, than those who never asso- 
ciate them with any other idea than that of igno- 
rance ever give them credit for. Nay, there is 
frequently much delicate feeling among those who 
actually are both rude and ignorant. But, in spite 
of all that philosophers may say to the contrary, 
we assert that feeling is knowledge, and often 
shapes our conduct much more effectually in many 
circumstances than knowledge itself, in those who 
have hearts that cannot feel. The neighbors, 
though ignorant of the straits to which Philip’s 
family had on that day and the foregoing been put 


is not what it used to be. Good heavens!” he 
exclaimed, “ you have been sick, for your hand is 
gone to skin and bone.” 

“ Willy,” said the repentant and unhappy man, 
“the world has gone hard with us ever since the 
unlucky day I struck you that cruel blow—God, I 
would fain hope, sent you to us that 1 might get 
your blessing and your pardon—after that, and es- 
pecially since you left the place, we haven't had a 
day’s good fortune—neither I nor mine—will you 
forgive me that blow, and all our other harshness 
and we may yet be well; I am on my knees be- 
fore you, and if you would forgive us and pity us 
all——_” 

Philip held his hand, and William felt the hot 
tears falling fast upon it; nor was this all—the 
ery of the wife and the wail of the children was 
heart-rending. 

“Oh, forgive him,” said the poor woman, “ for- 
give him, William, for many a time it has cut his 
heart since. You don’t know how we've been 
punished for it—night and day the world has gone 
against us.” 

“Oh, forgive my father,” said the children, 
flocking about him, “forgive him, or we'll die for 
want of a morsel to eat—forgive him, and take the 
curse off us, and, if you can, bless us too.” 

“Willy,” said the miserable man, “ we're brought 
to the last gasp—the landlord has seized and ta- 
|ken away our little things; and since yesterday 
morning neither I nor one of my family have tasted 
food. But I deserve it all,” he added—* didn’t I 
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strike the fatherless and the blind? I turned you |time to speak. In the meantime, his fall and ap- 
out too, and now we may go upon the world our-| parent illness occasioned such a wild ery from his 
selves, and must, for there’s neither bed nor bed-| wife and children, as struck William with terror 
ding, bit nor sup, under this miserable roof.” equal to, if not greater than theirs. Jane’s cool- 

Jane’s tears fell fast during this disclosure of |ness and good sense, however, soon made all plain 
circumstances so calamitous, and which, to her | and intelligible. A draught of water, brought by 
who saw the scene about her in all its horror, was 
absolutely frightful. were gathered up, for the paper had fallen to the 

“William, dear,” she said, “for God’s sake, put | cround, and to their utter delight they found that 


them out of pain at once.” ‘it contained, as we have said, thirty guineas, which 
“ Philip,” said her husband, “I thought you and | William declared to be their own. 

your wife knew me better than to suppose that || “ Weren’t we right,” said the wife, “ weren’t 

wouldn’t forgive you—but no matter now. In the | we right, Philip—that didn’t come till after he had 

presence of God I here forgive you and yours, and | forgiven and blessed us. Now we may have heart 


lone of his daughters, relieved him; the guineas 


I beg that the blessing of the Almighty may come |to work, and will have heart to work.” 
down and remain with you all.” Philip could not shed a tear; on the contrary, he 
A murmur of satisfaction amounting to some-| trembled like an aspen leaf, and appeared rather 
thing that might be termed a kind of melancholy ‘like a man detected in crime, than one who had 
ecstasy ran through the whole family after he had | received so seasonable and providential a favor. 
spoken. | Nay, he was incapable of reckoning the money 
‘Come nearer me, Philip,’ said the orphan. |now, which he had only reckoned a moment be- 
‘“‘Come nearer me.” |fore,and occasionally stared vacantly about him, as 
He then, as was his wont, passed his hand over |if he could scarcely comprehend what had just ta- 
his gaunt features, after which he felt those of the | ken place. 
wife and of their children. | Willy,” said he, addressing his own wife, 


39 





** Come,” said he, ‘‘ don’t despair; what if you “ Willy, you don’t know 
do starve? Philip, be a man—if you were harsh | * Philip, dear,” said the wife, “‘be calm, you 
to the orphan, you fed and kept the orphan. | don’t know what you're doing or saying either.” 
Harsh! weren’t you harsh to your own children?t} ‘ Willy,” he continued eagerly, still address- 
You think of your harshness, but, you forget that ing her, “ you don’t know—you don’t know what 
you took the fatherless child into your struggling | you have saved me from—you don’t—you don’t— 
family when no one else would. Give me that,/from shame—from shame—from a disgraceful 
Jane ; you know what I mean.” death.” 

The wife placed a rag, rolled up and tied with a William and his wife now both besought him to 
thread, in his hands. 

“Did you think,” he proceeded, “that I didn’t and by soothing and mild persuasion succeeded in 
forgive you! or did you think I remembered your | restoring him to a rational perception of what had 
failings, and forgot your goodness! I never for-|occurred. William also, who was himself now 


ibe calm again, they gave him a draught of water, 


got you. ‘Take that and get food—but your faces— | calmer, insisted that he should exercise a manly 
your faces—lI’m in spirits, Philip—I’m in spirits— | degree of firmness, and reminded him that the 
and, oh God! you were brought to this! Jane,| pressing wants of his family must be forthwith 
Jane—their faces—” | supplied. The wife, as being the cooler of the 
He covered his sightless eyes with his two | two, undertook this, and in less than an hour an 
hands, and wept longer and louder than even Jane | abundant meal was prepared in the public house, 
herself, who knew that he seldom shed tears at|where they all adjourned to partake of it. 
all, had ever remembered him to do before. Never, perhaps, was a more vivid degree of 
Philip, on receiving the unseemly parcel, went | happiness produced in any family than in Philip’s, 
close to the rush-light, and on opening it, found a|nor by means more affecting, and at the same 
small paper, within which, on further inspection, | time more providential. ‘lo redeem his furniture 
was contained gold to the amount of thirty guineas, | out of the landlord’s hands, and disembarrass him- 
being nearly the whole amount of our hero’s saving ‘self of his small incumbranees, was Philip's first 
during the preceding seven years. ‘act on the succeeding day. In addition to his 
A gleam of wild light flashed from his hollow; house and garden, he took a few acres of land, 
eyes, |bought a cow, and ere many weeks passed, found 
‘himself in circumstances of comfort and indepen- 





Ph 





“ Betty,” he shouted, “ it is gold—it is go 


He staggered towards her as he spoke ; but ere | dence such as he had never known before. 
he reached the window at which she stood, he| The observations of the neighbors now took a 
fell, but did not become utterly insensible ; his | different turn from those in which they had in- 
face got even paler than before, and his lips so | dulged so long, as they considered Philip’s poverty 
dry and parched, that he was unable for a short and sufferings a judgment. 
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“Ww ell, /- ndaaisl. “it was ade 
after all, to give food and shelter to the orphan 
see how it has come back to him at last. 


well,” 


To be 


sure he suffered for his severity to him, but now| 


he’s rewarded for keeping him.” 

During six weeks did our orphans remain in 
their native place; a period sufficiently long to 
enable them to revisit every acquaintance they 
had, and to linger hand in hand about scenes which 
moved their affections by many a sweet and many 
a painful recollection. Every day Jane saw those 
who had protected her, and was able to make 
them such simple presents as satisfied them of her 
gratitude. Their circumstances, indeed, had much | 


improved in her absence, and she found their pros- | 


perity advancing. A heart so affectionate could) 
not be insensible of this, for it is only due to her 
to say, that the apprehension of finding them in| 
distress had filied her with deep concern. Even 
for Lacey’s family they had smal! presents; and 
upon going to wait upon the worthy doctor, they | 
found that the history of their generosity to Philip | 
had preceded them. Indeed, it made no little noise 
in the village, and in a few days had extended to 
the remotest corner of their native parish. 

How mysterious are the ways of Providence | 
when imperfectly known, and how beautiful when | 
rightly understood! Who could have ever ima- 
gined that the gratitude of a being so utterly help- 


-| love that defies time, ail will not decay. 
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pears of attachment, a melancholy history of 
Free 
|from the audacious importunity of common mendi- 
|eancy, they were the passive recipients of benevo- 
lence, which, if it came to them at all, came with- 
| out solicitation. 

Still did they fill their little space in the world, 
and enjoyed a certain degree of obscure celebrity. 
Almost every one knew them by sight, though but 
few were acquainted with their history. Go into 
what company you may, in whatsoever part of the 
kingdom you please, and upon inquiring, you would 
find that our humble orphans were not only well 


known, but that they left an impression of enduring 











constancy and respect upon every one who saw 
e 

them. both, 
‘that it was legible in their persons and counte- 
nances even to the simplest observer: in other 
_ words, their modest and amiable 
| the history of their hearts. 


So pure, indeed, was this virtue 


appearance told 


sut now must we approach the last scene of 
this simple and uneventful history; the fiat of God 
| had passed ; and the orphan girl, for so cannot we 
forbear calling her, must be left alone. 

One morning, after they had been thirty-five 
| years together without the intervention of a single 
day’s separation, William took up his clarionet and 
went out with Jane, t 
| their daily food. 


o play, she supposed, for 
She observed that he was more 


less as our blind boy, would have returned to his} silent than usual, but in a little while she per- 


cold benefactor at a crisis so distressing, and with 


a fulness of bounty that rendered him independent, 
and more than repaid him for kindness so grudgingly 


bestowed? But so it was; 


striking and remarkable. 


ceived that he labored under either depression of 
spirits or positive illness. 
“Willy, dear,” said she, “I’m afraid you’re not 


and often do the con-| well this morning.” 
tingences of life present us with instances quite as 


“ [ feel no sickness,” he replied, “ but I long to 
go home”—for so they termed their native hamlet 





At length the finances of our orphans being} ‘‘ You remember, Jane,” he proceeded, ‘‘ how the 


nearly expended, they deemed it full time to re- 
turn once more to their usual mode of life. 


was dear to them, not excepting the churchyard 


Having, | 
therefore, visited, for the last time, every spot that | 


|children, when we were young, used to return 
home tired with their day’s play, and glad to get 
leave to lie down and sleep.” 


“Sure every one knows, dear, that that’s the 


where their parents lay, they bade farewell to their! case with all children.” 


friends and the village, which saw them no more 
for a time. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Time passed, under whose silent progress youth 
manhood, and old age lapse into each other, with-| 
out ever being able to distinguish the visionary line | 
which separates them. 
phans, and brought with them infirmity and decay. | 


Years grew upon our or-| 


“Tt is,”’ said he, “‘and with more than children. 
Jane, it’s my case now, and it will be yours. I’m 
afraid the day will come, and that before long, 
when you will feel as desirous to lay down your 
head and sleep beside me, as ever a tired child did 





. | on its mother’s breast.” 


“ Dear, I am still afraid 
| you ‘re unwell.” 


,’ said his wife, “ that 


“I’m not sick, he repeated, “ but my heart, Jane, 
lis heavy, and I feel that either it or something 


The constant exposure to all the vicissitudes of else is drawing my feet towards the spot where 


a variable climate added considerably to the natu-| 
ral effects of age. ‘They grew feeble, they grew | 
old, and in proportion as they wore down, so did | 
their power of pleasing become gradually less. | 


Still, however, they proceeded side by side, even} 


as they had always been, meek and melancholy, 


patient alike under sunshine and storm; a touching am on yours. 


I'd like*to lie down and sleep at last. 
‘to it. I cannot stay away.” 

“We will,” said Jane ; “but, William, dear, tell 
= if any thing troubles you.” 

‘“‘T am disturbed, Jane,” he replied; “I am dis- 
turbed—not sorrowful on my own account, but I 
Don’t inquire now—not now—I will 


We will go 
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tell you when we go home ;—it’s enough to say | 


that I’m warned, and it’s best to be prepared.” 


courage him,—* don’t be alarmed, you know your 


sae 
*“ William,” said she, anxious to cheer and en-| 


failed him, his limbs became feeble, and his heart 
drooped as if oppressed by a sorrow which, as he 
himself said, foreboded death. 

One evening about a fortnight after his return 


spirits were always inclined to be low,” for so she|‘“* home,” on hearing that the sun shone warmly 


termed the placid melancholy which during life) 


ran through his temperament. 
“Yes, but since our marriage, Jane, they were 





. 
never full of sorrow till now; my heart is low, and | 


and calmly, he begged to sit outside the door, and 
desired Jane to sit with him. His wish was com- 
plied with, and he appeared to muse for some time, 


occasionally wafting his hand to and fro in the 


there is a fear over me that I never had before.” | light. 


** Well, dear,” said the faithful creature, “ the | 


day is dark enough to put any one into bad spirits. 
About twelve o’clock the sun will shine out, and 
you'll get brighter and pleasanter.” 


He shook his head, and touched his clarionet | 


with his open hand in evident abstraction, and after 
murmuring something which she could not hear, 
they both proceeded in silence. 

Their journey home was accomplished in a few 
days—the music of his clarionet still appealing to 
the kind-hearted for their support. One thing, 
however, did not escape Jane’s observation, and 


that was, that he played as they went along | 


scarcely any other tune than his favorite ‘“* Bonnie 
Jean.” 

“William,” said she, ‘why don’t you change 
the tune oftener, you’ve played hardly any other 
tune but your own ;” for so he always calledit. 

He stood, on hearing this, and shook his head 
in a mournful manner. : 

“Ts that true t” he inquired. 

“‘ Indeed it is,” she returned, “ you have hardly 
played any other.” 

He simply answered—‘I didn’t know it—I 
wasn’t aware of it; the heart—the heart, Jane, 
will have its way.” 

They had now arrived near their birthplace, and 
as his exhaustion and fatigue were greater than he 


had for some time felt, they both entered it in si-| 


lence. Here, as every where else, they found the 
vestiges of death and change—prosperity and de- 
cline. Philip, the doctor, and almost all the se- 
niors of the hamlet were gone, and another gene- 
ration in their place, toiling on in the busy struggle 
of life. Philip’s sons and grandsons were now 
in their own houses, each and all of them comforta- 
ble and prosperous. ‘The orphan’s boon appeared 
to have had a blessing, for from the day on which 
it was bestowed, until that on which he came 
among them for the last time, every thing went 
well with them and theirs. 

They lodged with Philip’s youngest son, whose 
attentions were full of kindness and grateful re- 
spect to the grey-haired benefactor of his family. 

Jane now imagined that rest and comfort would 


recruit the strength and cheer the spirits of her 
During a week or so her hopes were; wife, “ there’s something in the sorrowful way you 

S P y) 
A gra-|speak that breaks my heart.” 


husband. 
sanguine, for he felt no particular illness. 


dual decay of all his natural functions seemed to} 





“J will know it yet,” he murmured—“I will 
know it yet—I will see it—I will see it—and why 
should I be sorry? Oh,” he exclaimed in a low 
voice—it’s for her—it’s for her—how will she live 
alone. Jane,” said he aloud. 

“*] am here,” said she, “ here at your side.” 

“Ay,” said he, “ where you ever were. Well 
did you keep the vow your love gave the blind 
boy—well did you keep it.” 

“William,” said his wife, bursting into tears, 
“you're thinking of nothing but death—and it may 


not be so near as you suppose.” 


“Tt’s near me, Jane—my ‘ Bonnie Jean,’ it’s 
near me, and I'll tell you how I know it. I dreamt 
the night before the morning we set out for home 
that I was in some place that | didn’t know, and I 
|thought I heard two voices saying to me——‘ Wil- 
|liam, your bed is made, come and lie down.’ I 
felt as if I knew the voices, although I can’t tell 
how—but I was sure they were my father and my 
mother’s. I thought they brought me over to the 
bed, and desired me to feel how white and soft it 
was. ‘ What bed is this?’ I inquired. ‘It’s the 
bed of peace,’ said they. I then felt it with my 
hands, and, as they said, it was soft and easy—but 
something softer still was strewed here and there 
over it. ‘ What is this” said 1, lifting one of them 
up. ‘Its a rose-leaf,’ they answered—‘ them that 
have loving hearts sleep upon them.’ I then put 
|my hand down to feel them again, but instead of 
either the rose-leaves or the bed, I found my hand 
on what I well know—their own grave.” 

“Well,” replied Jane, “ but I hope that dream 
isn’t for death. 

“ Bring me now,” said he, without noticing what 
she said—‘ bring me in and let me lie a while on 
'the bed.” 

She did so, and after about half an hour he said, 
“get me my clarionet.” 

“Tl am afraid you haven’t strength to play it, 
she observed ; “‘ maybe it would injure you even to 
make the trial.” 

*“T like to have it—I like to have it about me,” 
he replied—‘ except yourself and it, where had I a 
friend ?” 

“ William, I cannot keep my tears in,”’ said the 


39 





* Jane, we lived a happy life together, dear, and 


have absolutely weighed him down; his appetite. that should prevent your sorrow; but how is it that 
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my heart goes back in spite of me to the early; Jane, though deeply affected, prepared to comply. 


time.” 

“T don’t know,” said she, “it’s the same way 
with mine. I remember the Sunday you thought 
I deserted you, as if it was yesterday, and I think 
I see you wandering with a breaking heart about 
the fields, believing that your own Jane was faith- 
less to you because you were blind.” 

‘* You remember too,” said he, “ how I used to 
fall asleep and often cry myself asleep with my 
head upon your breast when I was a boy. And 
how is it, Jane, that we don’t think of all the hard- 
ships we suffered then, although we do of all that 
passed when we first loved one another ?” 

“ Because,” she replied, wiping her eyes, the 
heart won't forget any thing it loves.” 

“ Jane, you mustn't cry,” said he, “keep your 
spirits up. I am not low-spirited. I am very 





| . . 
| “ Sit beside me, dear,” said he, “ sit beside me— 


,and, Jane, at no time be far from me—don't sit far 
|away, but just that I can hear your breath.” 

He then got her hand in his, and seldom, indeed, 
| were these beautiful verses, steeped as they are in 
| dvesiiaie tenderness, ever sung with deeper pathos 
or purer feeling. On coming to the last two lines, 
“‘ Now we maun totter down, John, but hand in hand we'll go, 
And sleep together at the foot, John Anderson my jo!” 


she failed, and instead of finishing them, wept bit- 
terly. 

“If you didn’t ery,” said he, “ you could sing 
them out, the words are sorrowful and true—we 
will sleep together—my bed’s made—don’t—don’t 
—“Jane, if you don’t cry, I'll go out to-morrow, and 





we'll both stroll together where we often were be- 
| fore—and we'll think of what I still like, the early 


happy. As long as you're with me I’m happy. 
Sure it’s childish to ery because we happen to be 
speaking of the early times. I'll sit up on the bed- 
side; give me your hand—there—l'll do—now 
bring in Philip.” 

* Philip, dear,” said she, with surprise, for Philip 
had no son of that name living. ‘“Alick you mean.” 

“T am very well able to play yet,” said he, not 
noticing her—* bring in Philip till I play him his 
favorite ‘the Blackbird’ ”"—for this, indeed, had 
been Philip’s favorite tune. 

His affectionate wife’s heart sank at this obvious 
confusion in his memory, but she thought it better 
to bring Alick and permit him to have his way. 
In truth the poor’ woman could deny him nothing. 
The man and his wife were accordingly brought 
into the room, having first been cautioned as to his 
lapse of memory. He smiled on hearing them, 
like a man very much gratified. 

“ Philip,” said he, “1 want to play you ‘ The 
Blackbird.’ It’s a sweet tune, and has many a 
tear in it; no wonder you like it.” 

He then commenced, and to their utter surprise 
played “ Bonnie Jean,” without at all appearing 
conscious of his error. 

“I could once have done it better,” he said, 
‘but I am not so strong now in breath as I used to 
be—still it’s sweet and goes to my heart, or rather 
for many a long year it has never been out of it. 
Jane,” said he, “ Jane!” 

But this last proof of his undying and uncon- 
scious affection had utterly overcome her—she sat 
weeping beside the bed, and could not answer him 
for some time. 

‘You're crying, Jane,” said he, “ but you 
mustn’t cry—dry your eyes—I want you to sing 
me ‘ John Anderson ;’ many a time she sung it for 
me, Philip ; and little you knew then how happy she 
and I were—indeed little the world knew it—but 
we were, and that was enough; Jane, sing ‘John 
Anderson,’ and when you’ve done, I’ll sing a song 








for you.” 


| times—the early times. Ill sing you a song. 


‘I’m wearin’ awa, Jean, 
Like snaw when its thaw, Jean, 
I’m wearin’ awa, Jean, 
To the land of the leal. 


‘ There’s nae sorrow there, Jean, 
There’s neither cauld nor care, Jean, 
The day’s aye fair, Jean, 

In the land of the leal. 


‘ Dry your glistening e’e, Jean, 
My soul langs to be free, Jean, 
Angels wait on me, Jean, 

To the land of the leal. 


‘ Ye’ve been leal and true, Jean, 
You’re task’s near done now, Jean, 
And I'll welcome you, Jean, 

To the land of the leal.’ 


b] 


Jane,” he proceeded, “you're changed—you're 
changed—don’t ery, my darling—if you are, sure 
I am changed too, but our hearts are the same. 
Let me feel you, dear—your poor face has indeed 
sorrow on it—but you’re crying—were they bad to 
you at home. Philip was rough to me, but if you 
let me lay my head upon your breast, then you 
may cry over me when I fall asleep.” 

All present were shedding tears; but the last 
words, by which his wife perceived that his heart, 
as he said, wandered back to the early times, shook 
her delicate frame with such an intensity of mute 
affection as she had never felt before. 

He lay in this tender and affecting position for 


about ten minutes, when he started suddenly from 


her bosom, and said— 

“T'm going.” 

“ What is it you say, William, dear?” said the 
wife. 

“T'was their voices,” said he, “ their voices. 
Didn't you hear them say, ‘ your bed’s made, and 
the roses spread on it—come away’’” He then 
added, in a voice that became instantly more calm 
and rational, “Jane, what have I been saying— 
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was ita dream? I am weak—let me lay my head; 


on your breast for a while. ‘There’s something | 
What is this—what is this?” | 

Jane kissed his cheek; and then, laying his | 
head on her bosom, felt him give a slight struggle, | 
one deep sigh, and the next moment he who had | 


been her orphan boy—her orphan lover, had passed | 


wrong with me. 


sorrow. 

A few weeks after his interment, the afflicted 
widow found that her heart could not be still. 
The only bequest he had left her was the memory 
But, 
as we said, her heart refused to be quiet; it could 
not rest, and even if it had, the man whom her 


‘“— . | 
away to that life where there are neither tears nor} 


| 


of his love and sorrows, and his clarionet. 


husband’s bounty had been the means of making 
independent, did not offer her an asylum. It was 
now to her a melancholy pleasure to traverse the | 
scenes over which they had for so long a period of 
In this 
way she now passes her life, as well from inclina- | 


human life gone hand in hand together. 


tion as necessity; and still does the same touching 
delicacy of feeling, the same unexampled beauty 
of abiding attachment, characterize her. Every 
week-day in some part of the metropolis may she 
be seen walking slowly along, with an expression | 
on her pale features and person inexpressibly way- | 
worn and lonely. She solicits nothing, but merely 
displays the clarionet bound with crape—an affect- | 
ing memorial in the eyes of the humane, of their 
humble occupation, and of the, unprecedented at- 
tachment that subsisted between this orphan couple. 
London, June, 1841. 


THE ORPHAN’S REST. 


Break not the visions mid her slumbers gleaming, 
Leave on that placid face, the smile of sleep, 
Too soon will pass the pleasure she is dreaming, 
Rouse not the sleeper who must wake to weep! 
It may be, that she sees her mother’s eyes, 
Looking upon her from the far blue skies! 


Stay not that hushed forgetfulness of woes, 
Which only comes to childhood’s quiet rest ; 
Breathe not a word to stir the deep repose 

By which the peaceful slumberer is blest ; 
Sleep may reknit the ties, to wake must sever, 
Leave her the dream, of what is lost forever ! 


Too fair for grief to press, seems that young brow 
Bathed in its sunny waves of golden hair ; 

Yet the bright lip, where happy smiles should glow 
Must learn to lisp the weary words of care, 

And those still eyes grow dim with heavy tears, 
And silent sorrowing through lonely years! 


For times will be, when neither wish nor grief 
Can bid the visions of her childhood stay, 
When no sweet sleep will bless with kind relief, 
The orphan’s desolate and dreary day. 

And that soft smile shall long have past away 





From lips that suffering early taught to pray. 


[Juny, 


Leave the lone sleeper to her tranquil rest, 

*Tis one her later life can never know, 

For weman’s destiny so sad at best, 

Its darkest shadows on her path will throw, 

To love, to hope, to comfort, yet to weep, 

These are her portion—let the dreamer sleep! 
Watertown, Mass. BG Picks 


THE MUSSULMAN’S DEITY. 


A few years ago, when travelling in Asia Minor, I visi- 


'ted the town of Thyatira, one of the seven candlesticks of 


This name was written T'heathera, as | 
At the Khan or caravanserai 


the Apocalypse. 
read it in some inscriptions. 


| where I lodged, there were travellers from various parts of 


Turkey. Among others, was a Dervish from Coniah, where 
there is an extensive tekeh, or Monastery, for the Mevlevi 
order of Dervishes. 


Osman-Zadeh was a venerable personage, of courteous 


| manners and skilled in all the learning of the Dervishes. 


Our intimacy increased by frequent conversations. He, 


finally, as an evidence of his friendship and confidence, 


read to me a poem written by himself upon the Being and 


attributes of God. Time did not allow me to have a copy 


| of it made, could I have had the consent of Osman-Zadeh. 


I however took notes at the moment, as the poem impressed 
me sensibly with its beauties. From those notes, | have 
written the few following stanzas, which may convey some 
imperfect idea of the Dervish’s muse and of Mussulman 
theology. WwW. B. H. 
Fluvanna, Va., July, 1841. 
Nor earth nor sky, nor time nor space, 
Confine that essence bright, 
Ages are all, and every place 
[liuroined by his light. 


Before the starry worlds did shine 
In order round his throne, 

He was, in majesty divine 
Creator, He alone. 


To him, in Heaven, no forms of things, 
On earth below, compare ; 

Darkly unseen, yet from him springs 
Light, which all creatures share. 


His attributes, perfection are, 
Allah is good alone, 

All Being’s nurtured by his care, 
But He has need of none. 


His life is not like mortal life, 
By food and drink upheld, 

He feels no pain of passion’s strife, 
By which weak man’s impelled. 


His all-creating power and might, 
Made earth and sky and sea, 

Upsprung the universe to light, 
He spake but, “ Let it be!” 


In Him who over all presides, 
Fast destined by his will, 

Knowledge of each and all resides, 
Man acts with freedom still. 


He sees the past, what is to be, 
Of what has been or is, 

In time and in eternity, 
Knowledge alike is his. 

































































































He looks abroad, creation round, 
The earth, the starry skies, 

He sees, as well, the depths profound, 
But sees not with our eyes. 

He speaks to all, above, around, 
His glorious works among, 

But from his speech, comes forth no sound 
Of man, or creature’s tongue. 

There is no God, but God alone, 
Whose presence fills all space, 

Him we adore, and at his throne 
Humbly implore his grace. 


“REPAIR TO MARU." 


BY ARCH AZUS OCCIDENTALIS. 


On a throne of glittering gold, dazzling all eyes 
with rubies and sapphires, emeralds, diamonds, and | 
all the gorgeous magnificence of the East, twelve | 
hundred princes, or sons of princes, standing before 
him to obey his slightest behest, sat Alp Arslan, 
the Valiant Lion, the greatest of the Seljukian 
branch of the Turkman race. And this was his 
mightiest hour. Victorious over every land, from 





the frontiers of China to the Georgian mountains, | 
rich beyond count with the spoils of fifty conquered | 
cities, the foe most feared, the army of Romanus | 
Diogenes, whitening amongst the hills of Frebi- | 
zond; and now with two hundred thousand soldiers, | 
the bravest in Asia, across the Oxus, on the way | 
to the almost certain conquest of his ancestral | 
‘Turkestan, this potent Sultan seemed one with 
whom the angel of death could have no reckoning. 
He was now in the prime of life, beautiful as a 
star, his face and voice and air, such as should be- 
long to high majesty, his stature more exalted than 
that of any of the proud chiefs who surrounded his 
throne. Never had the earth seen a more majestic 
being than Alp Arslan, the Turkman King. 

The deep silence which pervaded the royal tent | 
was broken by the Great King himself. “ Nizam,” | 
he said to the illustrious minister, who, for thirty 
years, directed the councils of Alp Arslan, and his 
famous son, Malek Shah, “ What news from the 
great rebel ?” 

“ Lord of the Earth,” replied the minister, with 
the usual prostration; “ Joseph, late governor of 
Berzem, is a prisoner at the door of the royal tent.” 

“ Bring him hither,” said the Sultan to the cap- 
tain of the guard. 

At his command they brought the daring rebel 
into the presence of the greatest man in the East- 
ern world. Unabashed by the splendors of a scene 
so new, unawed by the mighty majesty of the mo- 
narch himself, the Carizmian stood coolly bandying 
fierce looks with the master of his fate. 

“Son of a dog! thou hast cost me thousands of 








* See Gibbon. 
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my bravest warriors,” was the first word of the 
monarch. 

“Aha! Would I had had the scythe of Monkir 
to have left the Scythian dog without a spear save 
his own.” And the rebel intimated by a fierce ges- 
ture, what he would have done ‘hen. 

** Monkir will I be to thee and thine. What 
hast thou to say, why I should not bid thee taste 
the pangs of impalement ?” 

“To do so were worthy the descendant of a 
Turkman goatherd, the meanness of whose soul 
renders him incapable of estimating the valor of a 
noble foe.” 

“That is not true valor which exposes brave men 
to useless peril. What could thy defence avail 
against the armies of me, thy lord ?” 

“Thou never wast lord of mine. The Selju- 
kian goatherd lord of Joseph the Carizmian! Pah.” 

* Proud dog! I will punish thy insolence, by 
making thee know death in its most torturing form. 
To four stakes thou shalt be fastened by cords 
which shall stretch thy sinews to their utmost ex- 
tent, and so shalt thou be left without food or wa- 
ter to close thy dog’s life.” 

As the last words of this terrible sentence 
reached the ears of the fierce mountain chief, he 
drew from his bosom a concealed dagger, and 


|rushed headlong towards the throne. ‘The air in- 


stantly gleamed with the battle-axes of the guards, 
but Alp Arslan was the most expert archer of the 
age—he was proud of his archery, and the guards 
left'to his own arm the grateful task of self defence. 
With the speed of lightning he drew his bow, but 
his foot slipped, the arrow glanced aside from its 
object, and an instant after, the dagger of Joseph 
the Carizmian was in his breast. The rebel him- 
self was immediately cut into a thousand pieces by 
the enraged soldiery. 


Stretched on a couch of golden tissue, the ban- . 


ner waving o’er him which had been borne in“a 
hundred victories, surrounded by all the pageantry 
of a court, and that court Oriental, by awe-struck 
princes and weeping omrahs, lay Alp Arslan, the 
Valiant Lion, in the agonies of death. His spirit 
was still untamed, but his reason was awake to the 
folly of human pride, and the miserable weakness 
and dependence of the mightiest man alive. As 
he gazed around, with eyes clouding fast with the 
film of death, he spoke thus, and history has trans- 
mitted this as his dying speech. 

“In my youth,” said he, “when I was like a 
wild horse, A sage said to me, ‘ Alp Arslan, humble 
thyself before God—distrust thine own strength, 
and, however weak and contemptible be thy foe, 
despise him not.’ I have neglected the saying of 
the wise man, and behold I am punished. It was 
but yesterday that as I stood surveying my camp, 
and beheld the numbers and discipline of my 
armies, the carth seemed to tremble under my feet, 
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the King of the world; of all warriors, the great- | 


est and most invincible. These armies are mine 
nv longer, and in the confidence of personal strength 
[ die by the hands of an assassin.” 

‘The remains of the monarch were deposited in 
the tomb of the Seljukian dynasty, at Maru. Upon 
this tomb ages after might be read the following 
* Oh, ye, who have beheld the 
glory of Alp Arslan exalted to the heavens, Re- 
PAIR TO Maru, and you will behold tt buried in the 
dust.” 

Often in my journey through life, I have thought 
of the inseription on the tomb of the ‘Turkman 
monarch, and not unfrequently made application of 
it to human actions and pursuits. 


sublime inscription. 


As I have seen 
the lovely maiden with locks of gold rolling over 
her fair and delicate shoulders, chasing the painted 
butterflies of youthful folly and vanity; as I have 
seen the statesman climbing the ladder of a sateless 
ambition to the destruction of the best interests of 
his country; as | have seen the soldier, like his 
prototype of the inscription, glorying like Attila 
at Chalons in the “‘certaminis gauda”—the rapture 
of the strife, | have exclaimed, “ Repair ‘ro Maru, 
and behold human glory buried in the dust.” 





MUSINGS, 
ON RECEIVING A SPRIG OF LAUREL FROM MY BIRTHPLACE. 


What spell is thine, thou beauteous wildling plant, 

That thus, thou wak’st from year’s unbroken sleep, 

The images of buried, long-lost joys, 

And dost sweep back from Mem’ry’s scroll, the dust 
Old Time hath scattered on its records fair? 


Ay! as I tearful gaze on thee, fast croud 
The tender recollections of the past ; 
And on thy dew-kissed leaves I lay mine ear, 
Heark’ning the words thou breath’st with mournful tone, 
Until my heart o’erleaps the chasm dark 
Stretching between me and the far-off years 
Of laughing childhood—happy, sunny youth— 
And I forget the shadowy, thorny path, 
My steps have, since, with trembling, darkly trod. 


Steered by sad Memory, whose gentle eyes 
Are dimm’d with tears, | speed me o’er the waste 
Of waters deep, the Past, th’ unyielding Past 
Will ne’er give back, to lave the changing sheen 
Of an untold Futnrity. And now, 
Where smile with fresh’ning verdure, childhood’s isles 
I pause again to wander, neath this Heaven of light. 
Mid flow’ry mead, and shaded glade, where peeps 
With quivering flash, the sunbeam’s golden eye, 
Trickles the haunted rill, or leaps the fount, 
Murmuring perpetual, low-voiced song. 
Here gleams the lily by the water’s brim, 
Its breast unfolding to the am’rous day, 
Or dipping with capricious, restless grace, 
Its virgin petals in the woving tide. 
Here too the harebell droops its beauteous head, 
And violet couches on its mossy bed, 
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and J said in my heart, Alp Arslan, thou art surely | While the fragrant woodbine weaves its tapestry, 
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And the wild rose, the floating breeze perfumes 

Tis here, thou rear’st thy stately queenly head, 

Oh! flower, with Me m’ry linked ! Thro’ wooded dell, 

Thou’st shed rich store of leaf and bloom—and dwelt 

In regal state—where compeer, thou had’st none. 

And wanders here the charmed stream, o’er whose green 
bank 

Thou’'st bowed thy blushing blossoms, till they kissed the tide 

As if thou listening wert, to that sweet melody, 


Forever chanted by the glancing, tongued brook. 


Here circled oft a band of beings gay, 
O’er whose bright heads dull care had smiling paused, 
As if he could not brush his shadowy wing, 
Athwart their beauteous group. The gleeful laugh, 
The shout of frolic mirth, oft blended with 
The minstrelsy of bird and bee; while far 
On breezy hill, or moss-clad cliff, or upland bright, 
Floated the echoing mirth of childhood’s voice, as stirred 
Each bounding heart, with gush of joy, none sought to stay. 
Beside the silvery brook was twined the wreath, 
Whose diadem of bloom, with silken touch, 
Rested upon the clear, fair brow of her, 
The sometime qneen of that sweet, youthful ring 
And here amid the splash of tiring waterfall, 
Was launched the mimic boat, loaded with gorgeous freight, 
From feathery blossom, and from rustling branches culled. 
And as with fairy grace it tossed, and danced along 
Its glittering path, forth went the chime of voices gay ; 
Each carolling a wild good-bye, or snatch of song, 
Or breaking fitfully in mirthful glee, 
As wond’ringly they deemed some Oberon, 
Might guiding be his fair Titania, 
Within the Elfin Bark. 


Where are ye fled, 
Creatures of youth’s glad hour! Undimm’d and fresh 
Still blows each flow’ret in that islet sweet ; 
But ye, no more, are linked to them, in fair 
And bright companionship! Soft sigh the winds 
And perfumed gales, and from each greenwood bough 
With joyous note, the wild-bird warbles free— 
But not again is blent with Nature’s lay, 
The ringing laugh of childhood’s lip—its voice 
So full of life—of grief, so careless and so free! 
Unbound and riven is that glowing wreath ; 
And far and wide has strayed each leaf and bud, 
That formed a coronal—so bright—so fair ! 
E’en as your blossoms, proud and regal flower, 
Rent from the mother stem, with ruthless grasp, 
And scattered on the gleaming streamlet coursing by, 
So, on the hurrying tide of life, divided are 
The beings of that household garland '— 


He, 
The dark-haired boy, whose tall, elastic form 
Was first in knightly tilt, where flow’r or shell 
Or treasure of the pebbled shore was to be won, 
Beneath paternal shades, sprang soon to Man. 
The glancing eye flashed bright with untold hopes, 
And on the smooth expansive brow, deep thought 
Its impress set. A high and glorious fame 
To fashion for himself, with maiden sword, 
Was now his noblest aspiration—but 
Th’ horizon of the Future’s sunny sky !— 
’T was but a passing gleam—that fair boy’s life— 
Where south winds murmuring steal from roseate skies, 
Where rippling waters leap to kiss the shore, 
He yielded back his breath to H1m who it bestowed ; 
And throwing to his distant home, to her 
Who fostered his young years—who watched his growth, 


One yearning look—one lingering farewell, 
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He passed from life, and all its restless cares,— 
And now he sleeps where stranger's step, and stranger’s voice 
Alone invade his peace‘ul rest !—where ever sighs 

The blue waves ceaseless dirge—sad nature’s moan, 

And smile, but rarely weep, the sapphire skies 

Which canopy his long, last home !— 


But, lo ! 
Another flower of that fair wreath there is, 
Whose head by showers o’erborne, by rude winds bowed, 
Ne’er more shal! spring to meet the sun’s warm kiss, 
Or throw on scented breeze, its fragrant breath !— 
Voices of music hushed in death’s long sleep, 
Hopes shattered, links of fond affection riven, 
The pictured dreams of youth o’ercast—destroyed— 
The world’s cold taunt on blighted spirit breathed ! 
These people the heart’s sanctuary—these 
Press the rain-drops from the lowering clouds, 
Darkening the fair face of her sky! And now 
By all the weariness of life opprest, 
She turned hath her gaze, her yearning hopes, 
To the unfading realm, where fevered grief 
No entrance hath—nor care doth dare invade ; 
But tears a Father's love, a Father's hand doth dry ! 


Limned by Mem’ry’s hand, another comes, 
Younger and fairer from the picture-land, 
A shadowless remembrance mirrors !— 
She 
And soft warm rose of youth, hath ta’en away 
From old ancestral hall, the music of her voice. 


», whose radiant cheek wears yet the flush 


The haunts where oft her childhood sported free, 
No more may echo with her gladsome laugh, 

Or carolled song, or bounding foot fall light ! 

The glowing hearth where “legendary lore,” 
Prowess of knight, or tale of ladye fair, 

Winged the weary hours, at witching eventide, 
No more may cast its flickering changing rays, 
luto the starlight of her gentle eyes! 

Her place is vacant at the merry board, 

Where mirth went round, and festal song was woke ! 
She hath parted from all such, and link’d her 

To another—he, whuse all of deathless love 
Descended hath, on her young heart. Within 

Th’ abode of wedded love, she owns a joy 

Purer and nobler than e’er shone around 

Her girlhood’s sunny day! Beloved one! 

How priceless is the worth of thy rich love! 

How earnest comes the hope from this worn heart, 
That life may ever be to thee, one long, 

One joyous carnival—one golden holiday ! 


To thee, sweet flow’ret on this household tree, 
That blossomed last, I tarn my tearful eye ! 
How seems the world to thee, my beauteous bud ?— 
Bright, cloudless, fair? with incense fraught ’—And comes 
Upon the breezy wing of Morn, no voice, 
No whisperings which bow with half-born fears, 
The buoyancy of thy fresh spirit’s hopes ? 
Stirs there no slumbering ripple on the tide 
Of thy young life’s calm summer sea? Ah, no! 
Like burnished dream, like storied pageant, floats 
The soft rich light of youth’s unsorrowing spring! 
To thee, not yet has come its cheerless hours, 
When meek-eyed Hope with folded wings, droops desolate, 
And Joy its flight hath ta’en. Still in the sigh 
Of voiced winds, or song of bright-winged bird, 
Or in the shiver of the trembling leaves, 
Or gush of glittering rills, thou listenest 
To deep strains of joy—and in rich flushings 
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And shall J then, sweet sister, dim thine eyes, 
Those eyes of deep and beauteous light, and call 
The rose-leaf hue from off thy clear young cheek, 
And bow thy shining head with unknown grief, 
By shadowing forth for thee, a clouded fate ? 
No! loved and lovely being, better far 
That thou should’st quaff life’s sparkling, brimming cup, 
“Ere yet the dark days come,” to teach their own deep 
truths! 

With all thy feverish cares, oh! Life, thy hopes, 
So passionate and brief, what hast thou yet 
To lure the wanderer on? An immortality ! 

MATA. 


MURTY O‘'HANLEY. 
A TALE OF OLDEN TIME ON THE FRONTIER. 
BY GEORGE S. M'KIERNAN. 


But this Antenor, 
I know, is such a wrest in their affairs, 
That their negotiations all must slack, 
Wanting his manage.— Troilus and Cressida. 


Not long ago, I accidentally became, for a few hours, the 
guest of an old Jady, who resides in an oddly fashioned, but 
comfortable looking cottage, on the bank of a small tribu- 
tary of the Ohio River. Although she is more than four- 
score years of age, her mental faculties are unimpaired in 
the slightest degree. Her body is somewhat bent beneath 
the weight of her many years; but it is plain to see that 
she possessed, at one period of her life, a figure of digni- 
fied appearance and almost faultless proportions. Her face, 
too, must have been more than ordinarily beautiful. Even 
now, it is quite attractive ; and when a smile plays upon it, 
as frequently is the case, it appears singularly interesting. 

My venerable hostess informed me that she became a resi- 
dent of North-Western Virginia more than sixty years ago, 
when the settlements yet were sparse, and the hostile In- 
dians hovered around them, and committed their depreda- 
tions almost with impunity. During the brief time I pass- 
ed under her hospitable roof, she entertained me with seve- 
ral thrilling narratives of early border perils; and when I 
was about to depart, she placed in my hands an old manu- 
script, which she requested me to take with me, and read 
at my leisure. 

“Itis a little history,” she remarked, “of events which 
are now remembered by scarcely any one but myself. I 
do not hesitate to vouch for its correctness, because J was 
myself a prominent participant in some of the dangers it 
delineates.” 

1 glanced my eye over a few sentences at the beginning 
of the manuscript, and perceiving that it was written in 
the first person, ventured to inquire of my entertainer the 
name of its author. This question, | was sorry to perceive, 
brought a shade of melancholy over her countenance. 

‘It is from the pen of one,” she replied, ‘‘ who has long 
been slumbering beneath the clods of the valley. Who he 
was, a perusal of the paper will, perhaps, enable you to 
judge. Take it with you; and after you shall have read 
it, | will ask you to return it, as I prize it very highly.’’ 

I folded up the paper; and, after promising to obey the 
last injunction of my hostess, took my leave. Upon ex- 
amining the sheets so kindly tendered to me, I found them 
to be a narrative of certain events on the border, which 





Of the mocking clouds, thou grasp’st some “ rainbow pro- 
ange 
mise 


must have transpired at a period towards the close of that 
sanguinary strife with the North-Western Indians, which 
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commenced almost simultaneously with the war of the 
revolution. ‘lo me the story was quite interesting ; and | 
was emboldened to take a copy, which I have since ob- 
Thinking it 
might serve to entertain a portion of the reading public, | 
append it hereto. 

The reader will observe that I have somewhat disfigured 
the manuscript with marginal notes; but | was tempted to 
this course lest some one might chance to doubt the verity 
of the story, notwithstanding the emphatic endorsement of 
its heroine. The hazardous vocation of Murty O‘Hanley, 
it will be seen, bears, sometimes, a striking resemblance to | 
that of Harvey Birch, in Mr. Cooper’s “Spy.” At one | 
time, I very strongly suspected that our author had borrowed 
the character from the distinguished American novelist, 
and my faith in the correctness of the story was, in con- 


sequence, materially weakened ; but upon a close inspec- 


tained permission to use at my discretion. 





tion of the manuscript, | was satisfied, from its dingy and 
decayed edges, its old-fashioned paper, and its bedimmed 
chirography, that it must have been written many years 


before the publication of the Spy. Here follows 


THE NARRATIVE. 

At a critical stage of the revolutionary war, I was a tall 
stripling lad of twenty years growth—hale and hearty as 
the pure breezes of my native South Branch mountains 
could make me. 





Like most other young men of the time, 

[ was seized with a strong military spirit, which prompted | 
me to volunteer my services as a soldier in the Virginia 
Line, in‘one of the companies then commanded by my 
father. 
buke for what he chose to term my want of ambition, and 
roundly declared that a son of his should never enter the 
army as a private soldier. 


ry 
rhe old gentleman, however, gave me a stern re- 


My father was by no means 
noted for his wealth; but he possessed a due share of that 
family pride which has ever been a characteristic trait of 
the old Virginians. He bade me content myself in mana- 
ging his farm, and conducting his home affairs, until | 
should arrive at years of manhood, at which period, he said 
he would endeavor to procure me an ensign’s commission 
in his company. This promise pacified me ; and I deter- 
mined to prepare myself for the duties of the office that I 
supposed awaited me. I procured a copy of the new 
* Regulations for the Order and Discipline of the Troops 
of the United States,” prepared by the Baron Steuben; 
and I suspect that [ paid more attention to the complicated 
mancuvres theiein elucidated, than to the management of 
the farm. To unite the practice to the theory of the sci- 
ence, [ frequently paraded my father’s negroes in the barn- 
yard, and practised them, several hours at a time, in divers 
difficult evolutions, to the utter neglect of the corn-fields 
and potato patches. My father’s visits to his homestead, 
happened but seldom; but as often as he came, he could 
not fail to see that his farm was going to ruin—his negrves 
becoming lazy and impudent—and his son proving himself 
an indifferent overseer. Still, he never failed to applaud 
my improving military skill ; and once he tickled my vanity 
by saying that I would, one day or other, be an honor to 
the family. 

Near the time of my coming of age, my father suddenly 
returned from camp, in bad humor. 

“My son,” said he, “I am now going to advertise the 
farm and all our effects for immediate sale. We will mi- 
grate to the new country in the west, where justice is ad- 
ministered by the strong arm, if it cannot be obtained 
peaceably.” 

“ Pray, father, what does all this mean?” I inquired, in 
astonishment. 

*It means that I have resigned my commission in dis- | 


gust, at having a junior officer promoted over me. This is 
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all the explanation that is necessary.” 





[Juty, 





** And shall | not have the ensign’s commission ?” I asked. 
“ Peyton!” said my father, harshly, “do you want to in- 
sult me? Would you attach yourself to a service in which 
your father has been disgraced ?” 

The stern tone of voice in which his rejoinder was spo- 
ken forbade reply. My long cherished hope of joining the 
army was now extinguished; and I tried to smother my 
disappointinent, by carrying my mind to the far backwoods 
country, where warlike conflicts were common-place oc- 
currences. I recollected, that a few years previously, my 
only uncle had removed from the South Braneh, to the Ohio 
settlements. Ellen Ellis, a far-removed cousin of mine, 
She was a mere 
child of twelve or thirteen years of age when I bade her 
farewell, on the eve of her departure for the west; but I 
retained a lively remembrance of her dark flashing eyes, 


was a member of my uncle’s family. 


and of the enchantment that was wont to dwell in her 
countenance. 
Ellen and I had been playmates from infancy. We 


roved together through the green meadows—rambled along 
the spring branch, on bright sunny days, to angle for min- 
nows—and mingled our boisterous laughs, and joined our 
little hands, in all ourchildish amusements. In later years 
I learned her to ride the saucy little pony; and many a 
time we galloped together, after the fox-hounds, over the 


. . ~ | 
| winding mountain roads, and through the ample fields along 


the banks of the bright river that flowed before my father’s 
house. After the departure of my merry little companion, 
[ would often muse for hours over the blissful years we 
had passed together ; and | sometimes fancied that [ could 
not be happy until I should have her at my side again. 

The project now disclosed Ly my father, rendered it pos- 
sible that | might soon have the satisfaction of once more 
In fact, when I had suf- 
through with my reverie to speak, my first 
inquiry whether he purposed going to the 
neighborhood in which Ellen resided. 


seeing my long absent playmate. 
ficiently gotten 


words were an 


find that I 
grade of a 
private soldier, or the smiles of a capricious girl. Out 
with such unmanly thoughts; and, lenceforth, let your aim 
be, as mine is, to carve a reputation with the blade of the 


1” 
Ae 


* Peyton!” he exclaimed, “ it grieves me to 
have a son who courts nothing higher than the 


swor 

“Give me an opportunity, father,” I retorted, with some 
warmth, “ and you shall not have cause to blush for me.” 

“ Well spoken, Peyton, well spoken!” he cried. ‘ Op- 
portunity you shall have, and | will see the use you make 
of it.” 

He then left me, and busied himself in preparing for our 
removal. In the course of a few weeks every necessary 
preliminary for our departure was made. 

We set out from our old home, on a fair morning in the 
spring of the year, taking with us a smal] number of ne- 
groes, together with some portable articles of household 
furniture, and a few farming utensils. We shaped our 
course across the mountains—encamping, for the most 
part, in the open air over night, as houses of entertain- 
ment were then almost unknown on our route of travel. 
After a journey of several weeks, we reached Redatone, 
on the river Monongahela, at which place we were in- 
formed that danger from the Indians was brewing to the 
westward. We continued on, however, without any mili- 
tary escort —passing Catfish Camp, and striking the head 
waters of the northern fork of Whelan* Creek, without 
molestation. Here we fell in with a party of hunters, who 


*The orthography here employed by our narrator doubt- 


less is well adapted to express the primitive sound of this 
name. 
indifferently, “‘ Whelan,” ‘“ Whelin,” and “ Whelon.” 
is now, however, corrupted into wheeling. 


In the earliest records of Ohio county, it is written 


It 
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accompanied us to the mouth of the creek, where was 
erected a stout stockade fort, called Fort Henry, in com- 
pliment to the first governor of the commonwealth. My 
father, after a conversation with some gentlemen here, con- 
cluded to place his family and effects in the fort, until he 
could determine, by examining the surrounding country, 
where to fix his permanent abode. 

It was known to us that my unele lived somewhere near 
the place at which we stopped. One of my father’s first 
objects, therefore, after our arrival, was to inquire the pre- 
cise place of his residence. We learned that he lived on 
the waters of Buffalo Creek, something short of twenty 
miles to the northward; and my father expressed his de- 
termination to ride there on the coming day. Hearing that 
Ellen was then on a visitto a friend at Vanmetre’s Fort, 
some twelve miles from Fort Henry, it was arranged that 
I should, at the same time, repair to that place, and bring 
her down to see our family. 

It was evident that considerable fears of hostile incur- 
sions from the Indians, existed along the frontier. Great 
vigilance was used at Fort Henry; and active scouts were 
constantly in service in the woods, to give notice of the 
first approach of danger. Our arrangements for riding on 
the next day were, in consequence of this alarming state 
of affairs, contingent upon the news which the scouts might 
bring in through the night. 

About the dawn of day, several of the scouts returned, 
and reported no enemy visible. My father, thereupon, im- 
mediately took his departure for the residence of my uncle. 

It was alate hour before 1 was ready to commence my 
journey—my father having committed some business to my 
transaction, which occupied my time until the sun had 
passed far beyond the meridian. I obtained from an old 
hunter such information in regard to the road over which I 
wished to travel, as assured me that I would experience no 
difficulty in tracing its course. My rifle had previously 
underwent a thorough overhauling; and, afier carefully 
loading it, [ mounted my horse, and cantered up the sidling 
road which led overthe mountain of stone-coal, immediately 
back of the fort. I travelled until after the sun had dis- 
appeared on the far side of the hills behind me, without 
arriving at the desired place. Feeling convinced that | 
had went more than the distance between the two forts, 
it was plain to my mind that I had missed the road; and I 
felt vexed at the idea of losing myself in the woods after 
night-fall. 1 urged my steed onward, in the hope of find- 
ing some human habitation at which I might pass the night, 
or at least be informed how to proceed to the place of my 
destination. At length, I reached a point at which the 
track diverged in several directions. While 1 was en- 
gaged in examining which of them seemed the most beaten, 
a voice at my side addressed me, in a delicious Irish 
brogue. 

“ Misther Stranger, ye saam to be lost, a bit.” 

The individual who spoke these words seemed to have 
sprung from the earth beneath him, for although I had been, 
the moment before, looking carefully around me, I failed to 
notice his approach. He was a low, chunky, hardy Jook- 
ing person, of middle age, with sandy hair, and thin red 
whiskers. His beard, to all appearances, had not felt the 
edge of a razor for a month, and his long, matted locks 
overhung the back of a red flannel warm-us,* which con- 
stituted his principle outer garment. Surmounting his 
head, was a white wool hat, bearing the marks of long ser- 
vice, with its crown distended to a convex shape, and its 
rim hanging down after the fashion of the mouth of adinner 


*I am not sure that our narrator spells this word cor- 
rectly. Its popular pronunciation is wommis. The gar- 
ment is a long, loose roundabout, connecting in front with 
strings, and is much worn, even at the present time. 


— - ————————————— 


horn. His countenance was pleasant, albeit, his ponder- 
ous red nose was no particular ornament to his face. He 
was smokiitg a pipe, with a stem so short that the bow] was 
necessarily pressed against one side of his nose. 

“‘Good evening, my friend,” I replied to his salutation. 
“I confess | know not which of these roads to take.” 

“‘ And where might ye be thraveling till ?” 

“T would like to go to Vanmetre’s fort.” 

“ Till Vanmetre’s d’ye say? Fa’th, an it’s good luck that 
sometimes betides Murty O‘Hanley !—I'm thraveling ull 
that same place myself; an’ if yer honor "}! jist whack me 
up alhint ye, I’m the boy that ’ll show ye the track till 
Vanmetre’s, quick enough, jist.” 

1 did not hesitate to accept the offer of the Irishman, as 
almost anything seemed preferable to wandering about in 
an unknown forest after night. He placed himself behind 
my saddle; and, under his guidance, I reached the fort a 
short time after dark. 1 offered my guide a small tribute 
{6r his services ; but he declined taking it, saying *‘ he was 
the one himself that was under the obleegement.” 

I had already come to a conclusion as to the manner in 
which I would present myself to Miss Ellis. I was suffi- 
ciently familiar with the female character to know that the 
unrestrained familiarity of the little girl is generally changed 
to a marked reserve in the grown up woman. Ellen was 
now no longer a little girl; and I took it for granted that 
she would treat me with nothing more than due politeness. 
I had a spice of caprice in my own disposition; and I 
made up my mind to introduce myself as a person charged 
with the honor of escorting her to Fort Henry, to see some 
friends, who had just arrived from the old settlements. 

Murty pointed out the cabin in which Miss Ellis was 
likely to be found. The door was standing open, and as I 
crossed the threshold, 1 perceived several females sitting 
around a brightly blazing fire in the farther extremity of 
the apartment. They rose upon my entrance; and one of 
the mumber, who was an elderly lady, welcomed me to the 
domicil, and politely invited me to occupy a chair near the 
fire. I made only a silent acknowledgment of her kind- 
ness, as my attention was fixed upon a young Jady who 
stood at the side of the speaker. She was rather above 
the ordinary height; but the symmetrical proportions of 
her person gave her that air of dignity which 1s sure to 
command the involuntary admiration and respect of the 
beholder. In her face, which was illumined by the blazing 
beech-wood in the fire-place, I instantly recognized the fea- 
tures of my youthful playmate. The lapse of time, it is 
true, had effected some change upon them; but the identi- 
cal bewitchery, that was accustomed to steal overme when 
[ looked upon them in by-gone days, returned upon me in 
full foree. She held in her hand an open book, which I 
suppose she had been reading by the light the fire afforded. 
I advanced a few steps, and ventured to speak to her. 

“T have been honored,” I said, “ with the privilege of 
escorting Miss Ellis to Fort Henry, where some of her 
friends, who have just arrived from the eastward, would be 
happy to see her.” Here I came to a halt, for I began to 
find myself incompetent to play the part of a dissembler. 

‘Oh! who are they?” exclaimed the young lady in an 
ecstasy of delight. 

“Captain Gillespie, and his family, Miss, if I do not 
mistake the name. I would be gratified to hear whether it 
will suit the convenience of Miss Ellis” 





If my memory serves me, my speech was interrupted by 
Miss Ellis, at this point, with the joyous shout of “ Cousin 
Peyton!” My senses, I acknowledge, became then some- 
what confused. 1 know that we bounded towards each 
other, and [ have a dreamy recollection of our lips having 
come together; but of the latter circumstance I cannot 
speak positively. 





’ 


“* Peyton,” said she, after I had pretty well recovered 
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my senses, “you ought to be punished for your downright 
folly. I knew you the moment you mentioned your father’s 
name.” 

‘It was only a little freak of mine, Miss Ellis,” I replied. 

“* But it was cruel in you, Peyton, to play such a freak, 
as you are pleased to term it, upon me,” 

“ Perhaps i was wrong. I hope Miss Ellis will pardon 
me.” 

“ Miss Ellis!” exclaimed the young lady, in a tone of 
scorn ;—‘“‘and pray, who is this Miss Ellis that occupies 
so much of your thoughts ?” 

Mortified, and smarting under the effects of the keen re- 
proach her words conveyed, I muttered an incoherent sen- 
tence by way of apology. 

‘Miss Ellis, indeed!” she continued. ‘ Time was, cou- 
sin Peyton, when you bestowed upon me a name better 
suited to the relation in which we stand to each other. It 
was a melodious—a sweet sound to me, for your’s were 
the only lips that ever called me‘ Cousin Ellen.’ "Twas 
music then, cousin Peyton, and it would be music still. 
But it is wonderful what an effect time and absence pro- 
duce upon the affections! I am no longer your cousin—no 
longer the thoughtless little creature that used to romp and 
play with you, and make every desire of my heart accord 
with your own wayward fancies.” 

** Stop—stop !” I cried. ‘I shall never offend you again 
by calling you Miss Ellis. Your rebuke, cousin, was pro- 
per, and | honor you the more for giving it.” 

To change the unpleasant burden of our discourse, | 
related all the leading events connected with our family 
since the departure of Ellen from the South Branch, and 
concluded my narrative by expressing my obligations to 
Murty O‘Hanley for bringing me safely out of the woeds. 
By this time, we were the sole occupants of the cabin—its 





Jury, 





“It is possible that I am wrong in my opinion: but I 
have abundant reasons for not changing it. There are 
strong grounds for believing that he is in habitual inter- 
course with the Indians, and particularly with their leader, 
Simon Girty.”* 

Just at this moment, the individual of whom we were 
speaking, unceremoniously entered the cabin, with a pint 
flask of whiskey in his hand. 

“‘ Misther,” said he, holding his flask before me, ‘take a 
drop o’ the critter—it ’ll be good for yer honor’s wholesome.” 

I complied with Murty’s request, without hesitation, and 
then returned him the flask, which he instantly raised as 
high as his mouth. 

“T jist drapp’d in,” he said, “to take my leave o’ ye, 
seeing as I’m about to take a bit of a journey. Her’s till 
yer honor’s good luck till the day of reckoning, and, fa’th, 
| and then too!” The Irishman took a hearty dram, made a 
respectful bow, and retired. 

“Cousin Ellen,” | observed, ‘it may be true that this 
O‘Hanley is a dishonest man,.after all. It seemed to me, 
a moment ago, that [ could detect the duplicity of the 
rogue in his countenance. ‘T'en to one if he hasn’t given 





me a dose of poison, instead of a dram of whiskey.” 

‘You must have observed that he drank after you,” she 
replied, “‘and you should, therefore, feel no uneasiness. 
Besides, he could have had no inducement to injure a non- 
combatant like my gentle cousin Peyton.” 





‘“‘{| am only a non-combatant for the time being,” I re- 
| torted with a little harshness, for my pride was wounded at 
| the contemptuous title which she had, though perhaps un- 
wittingly, given me. 

“T meant no offence, cousin,” she said, kindly, “as I 
feel quite sure that you are just as fond of fight as any of 
the war-loving Gillespie family. But, while I think of it, 


other inmates having retired, with the view, perhaps, of | I may as well caution you against Murty. He is manifestly 


enabling us to converse without restraint. 

‘“‘It isa miracle,” said Ellen, “that you were not be- 
trayed. This Murty O‘Hanley, of whom you speak in 
such laudatory terms, is the veriest knave on the border. 
He now stands indicted for various offences committed 
against the peace of the commonwealth; and he will be 
tried in a few days, and punished for his toryism, of which 
he is guilty beyond a shadow of doubt.” 

‘Can it be possible ¢” said I. 

«All the late disturbances upon the border,” she con- 
tinued, “‘can be traced to his machinations. Yet, it will 
surprise you to hear that there are persons among us who 
still repose confidence in him. His trial was to have 
taken place at the last court; but Murty was nowhere to 
be found, and Captain Mitchell succeeding in having it 
put off.” 

‘‘Captain Mitchell, then, I suppose, is one of your law- 
yers ?” 

“You guess wide of the truth, there, cousin Peyton. 
We have so little litigation, that none of the legal gentle- 
men have yet come among us. Captain Mitchell is a very 


a designing person, and no good can possibly arise from a 
continuance of his acquaintance.” 
‘‘How does it happen,” [ asked, “ that the vagabond is 


*As this individual cuts quite a conspicuous figure in this 
narrative, it may not be out of place to append the follow- 
ing sketch of his character. It is taken from Mr. Timothy 
Flint’s Life of Colonel Boone. 

Speaking of Simon and James Girty, a certain M‘Kee, 
and other renegade white men, the author says: ‘* We have 
made diligent inquiry touching the biography of these men, 
particularly Simon Girty, a wretch of most infamous noto- 
riety in those times, as a more successful instigator of In- 
dian assault and massacre, than any name on record. 
| Scarcely a tortured captive escaped from the northern In- 
dians, who could not tell the share which this villain had 
in his sufferings—no burning or murder of prisoners, at 
which he had not assisted by his presence or his counsels. 
These refugees from our white settlements, added the cal- 
culation and power of combining of the whites to the in- 
stinctive cunning and ferocity of the savages. ‘They pos- 


worthy officer, in command of the company which is sta- | sessed their thirst for blood without their active or passive 


tioned a few miles distant.” 


courage—-blending the bad points of character in the whites 


* But it is quite unusual for military officers to partici-| and Indians, without the good of either. The cruelty of 


pate in the proceedings of civil courts.” 
‘Our people are, by no means, punctilious about forms. 
They are perfectly satisfied with results which seem just, 


the Indians had some show of palliating circumstances in 
the steady encroachments of the whites upon them. Their’s 
was gratuitous, cold-blooded, and without visible motive, 








without taking the trouble to inquire into the particular| except that they appeared to hate the race more invete- 
manner in which they were obtained. Now, it seems to| rately for having fled from it. Yet Simon Girty, like the 


me that most of our justices on the bench are field officers ; 
and I think that almost every person serving as a juror, 


Indians among whom he lived, sometimes took the freak of 





kindness, nobody could divine why, and he once or twice 


might, if he were so disposed, pull a commission of cap-| saved an unhappy captive from being roasted alive.” 


tain, or some grade inferior to that, out of his pocket. 
* Poor Murty, I fear, will be dealt with harshly by such 


Girty was a Virginian by birth. He was one of a com- 
| pany of spies in Dunmore’s expedition, and for some real 


atribunal. But, really, cousin Ellen, | cannot make my- | or fancied slight went over to the enemy, among whom he 
fi 


self believe that he is the knave you represent him to be.” 


ourished for many years as a chief. 
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ike to point out some of its impracticable movements to 


” 


you. 


‘* What particular directions do you allude to?” 


as well as [| can recollect, to this effect: ‘If a suspicious 
person approach from the enemy, he must be stopped and 
sent to head quarters.’ ’ 


“Oh! no; it is unnecessary, Ellen. 1 shall have to set 


! 

| . 

| cept the dignity, I will appoint you my drill sergeant, to in- 
| : : = 
Sb me ‘n the backwoods system of warfare. 


She laughed heartily at this proposition, and said, “ No, 


“I believe you quote the passage very correctly, Peyton ; ; cousin Peyton, that will never do. When a lady governs 


but it bas no bearing upon the case of Murty, who is em- | 
ployed as a kind of scout by Captain Mitchell.” 

“Well, the Captain is behind the times, at any rate. He | 
cannot have given much study to Steuben’s tactics, or he 
would act differently.” | 

‘“‘ Peyton, you must not underrate the military qualifica- | 
tions of Captain Mitchell, for he stands deservedly among 
the first Indian fighters on the border. Nor is he ignorant | 
either of your favorite system of exercises, nor unaware | 
of the fact, that it is utterly unsuited to the wants of men 
employed in fighting savages.” 

“Cousin, the system of Baron Steuben is unquestionably | 
the perfection of military science ; and he that disregards | 
the book, not only violates the order of Congress, directing | 
it to be used exclusively, but sinks himself low in the es- 
timation of all sound, practical military men.” 

“You must allow me to differ with you. In our wild | 
country here, our soldiers are guided by an admirable sys- | 
tem of warfare, borrowed from the Indians themselves, who | 
have never spent much of their time, | suspect, in poring | 
over the pages of the Baron’s book. And yet our soldiers 
fizht well, and are seldom worsted in an equal contest.” | 


“I profess, Ellen, to have some knowledge of Steuben’s | 
work. I| studied it a whole year, and know it to be a book 
of rare merit,” 

‘* And, my brave brother soldier, I, too, have studied the 
Baron’s system, and am just as familiar with its complicated 
manceuvres, as many a proud hero who marches at the 
head of a column, with a long sword at his side, and a tall 
plume in his cap.” 

“Surely, cousin, you cannot be in earnest? What on 
earth could have induced you to turn your attention to | 
such a study ?” 

“Might I not as well have studied military tactics as 
mischief ?” 

“ But it is odd—very odd—to hear of a lady-tactician.” 

“So itis; but you must know that when the book was 
first brought to our country, the officers threw it aside as 
useless. 1 had compassion upon the poor volume, and 
having nothing else to read, took it up and studied it by 
way of killing time.’’ 

“It must have been a dry study to you!” 

“Not in the least. It led me into the grand secret of 
fighting battles ; and to amuse myself, | have often drawn 
up an army of red grains of corn on one end of the table, 


|one of the other sex, she becomes, you know, very unpopu 
lar. I must, therefore, decline the honor; but, after | shall 
have become tired of your company, I hope you may have 
abundant opportunities of learning the art of fighting In- 
dians.” Here she paused; and I knew not exactly what 
to say in return. ‘“ Cousin,” she added, “‘I trust you do 
not look upon me as a virago, since [| have undertaken to 
controvert your opinions upon military subjects. The 
truth is, I was led into the study of these odd branches of 
female education—arms and the law—more from the ne- 


cessity of employing my leisure hours, than from honest 


fnclination. Perhaps if I had not been left. to my own tu- 


torage, I might have devoted my time to the study of things 
more useful to me, and more befitting my sex.” Another 
awkward pause here took place. 1 was anxious to speak, 
but it puzzled me to determine whether to concur or differ 
with her in what she had expressed. ‘ You look drowsy,” 
she continued ; “and your wearisome journey, to-day, en- 
titles you to retire to your rest betimes. We will commence 
our journey to Fort Henry early in the morning.” 

I assured her that | could have no disposition to sleep 


|so long as | was entertained so pleasantly; but without 


yielding any attention to my words, she lighted an old 
kitchen lamp, and showed me the way to the foot of a lad- 
der in one corner of the room. “ [ shall make no apology,” 
she said, “‘for the roughness of your accommodations, be- 
cause you could not have expected anything but humble 
fare in the backwoods. Take the lamp; and be careful,” 
she added, with a smile, “to keep your head clear of the 
roof, as the chamber you will occupy is very low.” 

I ascended the ladder, and found myself in a spacious 
garret, which seemed to be used as a receptacle for spin- 
ning-wheels, wash-tubs, pitchforks, shaving horses, and 
sundry other implements of domestic industry. Near one 
end of the apartment was a snug-looking bed, made di- 
rectly upon the loose, split-board floor. 1 took possession 
of it, and endeavored to fall asleep, but without immediate 
success. The masculine topics of conversation which 
had been introduced by Ellen, in the course of the evening, 
filled me with something akin to wonder and admiration, 
at the time ; and this mingled sensation remained with me 
long after I had retired. Her beautiful face, too, which 
was irradiated with the mos vewitching siniles, during the 
greater portion of the evening, had played the mischief 





and an army of white grains on the other end, and assumed 
the generalship of both the belligerant hosts. I would ma- 
neuvre the various regiments, battalions, companies and 
platoons, strictly in accordance with the directions given 


! 
} 


with my heart. 

Before the dawn of the following day, | was awakened 
| by a loud rapping against the boards beneath my head. 1 
hastily dreased myself; and groping my way through the 
| dark, descended the ladder to the lower apartment, where 


by the baron; make close calculations of the effect pro-| | found Ellen fully equipped for travelling. 


duced upon each army by the supposed charges and fires 
of its adversary; and, after getting tired of fighting, I 
would sum up my calculations, and give the palm of vic- 
tory to the host which had the lesser number of killed, 
wounded, captured and missing.” 

I listened, in mute astonishment, to the amazonian dis- 
course of my beautiful companion. It was apparent that 
she had a correct idea of the principles of military move- 
ments, and in this important particular, | knew that 1 was 
sadly deficient. “I surrender,” I said, as | was anxious 
to change the subject, lest a further pursuit of it might ex- 
pose my Own ignorance. 

“Shall I get the book, cousin?” she said. “1 would 


“We are early risers, Peyton,” she said. “Here is 
your toilet, though it contains neither cosmetics nor mir- 
rors. I am now going to take leave of my friends. By 
the time of my return, which will be in a very few minutes, 
you will be ready to ride.” 

So saying, she gracefully tripped out of the door. Find- 
ing a pail of fresh spring-water and a rough tow towel] on a 
bench at my side, I lost no time in applying them to their 
intended use ; and when Ellen re-appeared, | was prepared 
for our journey. The light of day had barely commenced 
stealing over the face of nature, when we mounted our 
horses, and set out for Fort Henry. As the light increased, 
we perceived that the skies wore a lowering aspect. A 
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heavy black cloud hung across the eastern horizon; andthe| ‘I shall not mind a little drenching,” interposed Ellen, 
unpleasant effects of a damp, frigid breeze, blowing from | ‘‘when 1 am to have the gratification of seeing my long ab- 
that quarter, caufed us to draw our outer robes closely | sent friends. And, Captain, to be frank with you,” she 
Ellen, who was noted for her equestrian skill, | added, “ you will not be able to dissuade us from our pur- 
soon took the Jead—cantering over the illy-constructed | pose.” 


around us. 


roads, and leaping the numerous gullies that lay across our| “I would prefer your returning,” said he. “ There may 


path, with an ease that set my own self-vaunted knowledge | be something else to fear besides the rain.” 


of jockeyism at defiance. After something more than an| ‘ Not from the Indians ?” she inquired. 


hour’s ride, we came to the gorge of a deep ravine, on the “The times are precarious, Ellen. Guirty’s gang may be 


in our midst even now.” 


“* But no one has yet seen an enemy, Captain? We have 


left bank of a small, shallow creek, where our ears were 
saluted with the noise of the footsteps of a horse, rapidly 
approaching us. 


We brought our own nags to a slow walk. | nothing but vague rumors, on which no dependence can be 
In the next moment a horseman was in sight; and as he | placed.” 

came near us, it was obvious that he was more than an or- “The tomahawk buried in the heads of the settlers is, 
dinary character. His features, though rather prominent, | you know, not unfrequently the first intimation we have of 
were, in the general, pleasing. The protuberance and pe- 
culiar conformation of his under lip gave his countenance 


the enemiy’s presence.” 

“Do you really believe, Captain Mitchell, that we will 
a moderate expression of soldierly hauteur—a quality which | be likely to encounter hostile Indians if we proceed on our 
seems to be inherent with men, and particularly with mili- | journey ” T asked ; for | confess J began to think lightly of 
tary characters, who are conscious of their superiority over | the Captain for his apparent equivocation. 





those around them. A deep-blue hunting shirt, ornamented 


‘| may not answer affirmatively, Mr. Gillespie,” he said ; 


with a flowing fringe of a paler hue, enveloped his body ; | “but since such a thing is within the pale of probability, I 
and on his head was a wild fantastic cap, evidently of | think it my duty to warn you against exposing yourselves 


backwoods manufacture. 

“That,” said my companion, in a low voice, “is Captain 
Mitchell.” 

“ He is an admirable horseman, in spite of his ignorance | 
of Steuben’s tactics—I must say that much in his favor. | 
in my admiration of the graceful ease with which the horse- | 
man managed his proud charger, | forgot that | had with- 
drawn my countenance from the Baron’s fighting manual.” | 

“Your compliment amounts to but little,” returned El- 
len, “‘in acountry, where almost every one is askilful horse- | 
man,” 

I was about to compliment Ellen upon her own skill 
with the rein and martingal, when the close approach of 
the new comer admonished me to remain silent. 

“* Miss Ellis is early abroad this morning,” said he, as 
he rode up to us, and tacitly brought us all to a simulta- 
neous halt. 

“Not more so than yourself,” replied Ellen, as she 
twirled her riding whip in her hand. “ Captain Mitchell, 
this young gentleman is my cousin, Peyton Gillespie, lately 
from the South Branch, who has come among us to learn 
the art and mystery of fighting our red-faced neighbors.” 

“ And | doubt not,” remarked the Captain, “ that he will 
soon be as expert in piercing their hearts, as he now is in 
piercing the heart of his red-cheeked neighbor at his side.” 

I felt a little flustered at this witticism of my new ac- 
quaintance ; but | could not perceive that it created a cor- 
responding effect upon Ellen. 

“I shall not permit you, Captain,” she replied pleasantly, 
“to negotiate for me in affairs of that nature. You mili- 
tary men are too precipitate to manage such delicate con- 
cerns.” 

“ Excuse me, Ellen,” he replied; “‘I did not come to 
discuss that subject, but to inquire what could have brought 
you out of the fort at this early hour.” 

“[ am going with my cousin to Fort Henry,” she said 
“to see some friends who have arrived from over the moun- 
tains.” 

“| suspected as much,” answered the Captain. ‘1 had 
heard of their arrival, and you cannot be otherwise than 
anxious tosee them: but as the skies forebode rain, would 
it not be well to return to the fort, and take another day 
for your visit?” 

“[ think,” said I, “that we can reach our journey’s end 
before the rain shall fall.” 

“That is possible, it is true, Mr. Gillespie; but since 
the probability is the other way, would it not be advisable 


| tain. 





to proceed no further, to-day ?” 


| unnecessarily.” 


I looked at Ellen, who appeared to be in a deep study. 
“‘ Shall we go?” I inquired of her. 


’ she answered. 


“Most surely,’ “T have not heard a 
whisper of an Indian being On our side of the river: and | 
half believe that Captain Mitchell is only trying to frighten 
us.” 

** You mistake me very much Ellen,” observed the Cap- 
*] could not sport with your feelings on an occa- 
sion like this. But, as you seem resolved upon going, | 
must, at least, provide as well as I can for your safety, by 
sending a trusty guide with you.” 

He then applied a small metalic instrument to bis mouth, 
and sounded a shrill call. Soon after, Murty O*Hanley 
was added to our group. 

“‘ Murty,” said the Captain, “‘ I want you to conduct this 
lady and gentleman safely to Fort Henry.” 

“There might be a bit of diffickulty in that, Capthain,” 
remarked the son of Erin; “ but l’am ready to do my best.” 

“ Mr. Gillespie,” said Captain Mitchell, “ it appears ne- 
cessary that you should take the guide behind you. I sup- 
pose your horse will submit to the additional burden upon 
his back ?” 

This proposal was far from pleasing me. I had lost all 
my original good feelings for Murty, aud, at that time, could 
have wished the graceless wight safely back to his own 
native island. 

‘¢] would rather not take him with us,” I observed. 

“| shall have to insist upon the arrangement, Mr. Gil- 
lespie,” replied the Captain, as he dismounted. 

“Take him along, cousin Peyton,” said Ellen. “I am 
convinced that our friend Captain Mitchell would not insist 
upon sending him, if he were not likely to be useful to us.” 

Without allowing me time to protest further, the Cap- 
tain seized the Irishman by the left heel, and pitched him 
on my horse behind me. 

“ Remember, Murty,” said Captain Mitchell, “ to extend 
your absence no longer than four-and-twenty hours.” 

“« Aye, aye, yer honor; I'll mind that,” returned O‘ Hanley. 

“And now, my young friends,” resumed the Captain, 
“ proceed with all speed to the end of your journey—though 
[ would yet much prefer your retracing your steps.” 

He vaulted upon his saddle; and perceiving that we 
were bent upon continuing our ride, waved his hand to- 
wards us, and galloped off, up the ravine. 

As we rode along, my mind was engaged in reflecting 
‘over the ambiguous expressions of impending danger, which 
had been uttered by Captain Mitchell, during our brief in- 
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terview. It seemed to me that if our safety were likely, in| ‘“ Very well, Murty; be speedy, and do not detain us long.” 
his opinion, to be jeopardized, he should have told us so,} Our guide then took his leave of us, puffing clouds of to- 


frankly; but as he failed to mention any circumstance to 
support his apprehensions, I did not suffer myself to be 
alarmed. I thought, however, that I would address a few 
inquiries to Murty, who had made no interruption to my 


j 


'baeco smoke to his right and left as he proceeded towards 
the jut. The density of the forest foliage very soon made 
| it impossible to keep our eyes upon him. We remained at 
the stream, awaiting his return, until our patience became 


. , . _ - ! 
musings, other than occasionally whiffing a cloud of to-| almost exhausted. 


bacco smoke against the side of my face 


“Murty,” said I, “are we likelyto meet any Indians, to-day?” | 


9 


‘“‘Fa’th ye’re too hard for me, there!” replied the Irish- | 


man. ‘“ Maybe we will; and maybe not.” 


**In case we should encounter any, what part of the | 


play have you an idea of acting?” 


| ” | hl 

“He stays very long,” remarked Ellen. 

“The rascal has deserted us, without deulst,” I responded. 
‘No; there he comes, cousin!” exclaimed my compa- 
pe ech I 
looked down the run, and observed a man approaching us ; 


but I saw, at the first glance, that he was not O'Hanley 


| nion, ere I had pronounced the final word of my s 


“Sure, Mr. Gillespie,” he answered, “Pd do my duty! “It is a different person,” said 1. “ We will wait until 


bravely ; and never let the red scoundrels see the hint seam 
of my jacket.” 

“If { am not mistaken, Murty, you are personally ac- 
quainted with Simon Girty, their outlaw leader—besides 
others of less note among them ?” 

“ And what makes yer honor ax that question !” 

“The charge is notorious. 

“Tf Muity O*Hanley’s a traitor till this blessed commom- 
wealth, he'll be made to answer for his bad doings, to-mor- 
row—for then’s the time of his trial—that’s all!” 

** And your case, I fear, is desperate.” 

“Yo spaak the truth, Misther Gillespie, ye think wid 
myself, ye do; for all the settlers—every:mother’s son on 
’em—(bating Capthain Mitchell, and he’s a gintleman, every 
inch of a gintleman he is)—traat me jist as datent, honest 
paaple traat a scape-gallows. But if yer honor ’ll be clever 
enough to belave a poor [rishman’s saying, there aren’t a 
thruer friend till Amarica braathing than this same Murty 
O‘Hanley that’s now spaakin wid ye.” 

“{ hope you may be able to prove as much at your trial; 
but, Murty, appearances are all against you.” 

“Ye’re right, Misther Gillespie, that | must say it! But, 
for all that, ye may depend on me. I’d lose twenty lives, 


yer honor, to be of sarvice till yerself and this lovely cra-| 


ther that’s wid ye—I would! Bad luck till the lout that 
wouldn’t fight for a female woman, I say !” 

We were now moving slowly down a narrow glen formed 
by two parallel ridges, whose height and boldness increased 
at every step we made. In the deep ravine through which we 
were passing, flowed a rapid little stream of water—the bed 
ef which supplied us with a road as often as the close ap- 
proximation of the ridges rendered it impracticable for us 
to ride along its banks. Our road, for the most part, was 
exceedingly tedious to travel ; and, owing to its provokingly 
tortuous course, and the continual jutting of one or the 


other of the ridges, it was seldom that we could see above | 


forty or fifty paces ahead. At the moment that Murty made 
his emphatic declaration of regard for our well-being, we 
came in sight of an unusually bold promontory, which cut 
off further view of the road, and seemed to give an abrupt 
turn to the stream. The place, too, had a dreary aspect, 
for the ground on either side of the run was clothed with a 
growth of tangled thicket-brush, while a dog-wood tree, 
here and there, was covered to its uppermost branches with 
a labyrinth of grape-vines. 

“The baasts,” resumed our guide, “have thraveled 
well—good luck till ’em; and, by rights, yer honor should 


| 
| 
” | 
| 
| 


{he comes ap. Perhaps he may be of service to us.” 

“| fear something is wrong,” said Ellen. ‘See how cau- 
| tiously he moves along, how carefully he seems to reconnoi- 
| tre the woods around him; and yet he appears to be unarmed.” 

ethese remarks, [ may as well confess, alarmed me a 
little. E saw that Ellen’s fears were aroused, and I began 
to think that we were wrong in not following the good ad- 
vice of Captain Mitchell. The person who was coming 
| towards us was shabbily dressed, and had the appearance 
{of a poverty-stricken frontiersman: His hands and face 
were much tanned, from, as I conjectured, exposure to the 
'sun; and his feet were encased in a pair of fantastically 
|trimmed moccasins—forming a striking contrast with the 
|timeworn ptebeian garmerits which hung around his body. 
He approached within a few feet of our horses’ heads, be- 
| fore he accosted us; and when he spoke, he fixed his keen 
} eyes upon mine with an impudent stare that quite discon- 
certed me. 

“You are well fixed for wayfaring,” spoke the stranger. 

“And,” he added, “ you must go with me.” 

““ Whither would you take us?” [ inquired, somewhat 
| offended at his insolent style of address. 
| “Toa land as fair as human eyes ever beheld.” 

“And where is that?” 

“No matter! you will know when you see it.” 

‘“‘ Your effrontery is insufferable! Sir, you can leave us.’ 

“ Not so soon, my friend ; you must do as J say !” 

“Do as you say!” I exclaimed, in a burst of indignant 
rage; ‘“‘and pray who are you that presumes to use such 
language to me ?” 

“ Keep your temper, young man,” said the stranger with- 


’ 


out the least appearance of ire. “I am accustomed to 





having things done in my own way, and there is no use in 


complaining.” 

As he spoke these words, he seized the bridle of Ellen's 
horse, and cast his weather-worn face, on which | observed 
a ferocious smile, towards hers. The blood boiled in my 
veins when I[ beheld this movement, and [ instinctively 


cocked my rifle, which I bad brought with me. 

“Scoundrel,” J commanded, “release your hold instantly!” 

‘© You talk like a woman,” said he, with the most imper- 
turbable coolness. ‘‘ Reserve your’choler for a more befit- 
ting occasion.” 

This retort enraged me beyond endurance. I directed 
the muzzle of my firelock towards his head; but before I 
| could pull the trigger, he dexterously wrested the gun from 
imy hands I instantly leaped from my saddle, drew my 








now drink ’em. And while the crathers are doing that | knife, and rushed towards the highwayman, with the view 
same thing, I'll take my foot in my hand, and trudge along | of plunging it to his heart. He anticipated my purpose 
till [ git ahint yon ugly knob, to see if the track be clear | however ; quickly dropping the rifle, which he held in his 
ahead, jist.” As he pronounced the last words he slid from | left hand, he gave my arm a blow that completely paralyzed 
his seat, and, after the style of an adept in the business, re-| it, and the knife fell harmlessly at my feet. 
plenished his pipe with tobacco. «“ Ni-ha pe-el-lo!”* exclaimed my successful antagonist, 
“If you find all right,” said I,“youmay call to ustocomeon.” | in a scream so wild and' unearthly, that I shall never forget 
oN a? _ \ ! y ’ . : 
words ; but | have reason to believe, from inquiry of those 
afther coming back till ye ; and I’ll ax ye to plaase yerselves | who are familiar with Indian languages, that they signified 
as well as may be, till then.” - 


“Come forth! 
Vor. VII—67 
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the effect it produced upon me. After my terror had, in| 
some measure, subsided, I looked upon the stranger, and | 
saw that his face still wore its usual diabolical smile. 

“ Young man,” he continued, ‘it is folly to contend 
with me. Reconcile yourself to changing your route of 
travel, for you must now obey my instructions.” 

“ Sirrah !” said I, with an air of bravado which my quiver- | 


ing jaws permitted me to sustain but indifferently—* only | 
with my life will I submit to the demands of a dastardly | 


freebooter '” 


than ever. ‘‘ Well, by my conscience, that is a new title 
for—but,” he added, after a sober pause, “ you would not 
be pleased to hear my name. But do not be alarmed, I will 
treat you well.” 

“Your name,” said Ellen, “is Simon Girty. I have 
heard of your tender mercies before to-day.” 


—_— —__ a —_ —___ 


wretched when I thought of the exposed situation of Ellen, 
and desperate from the consciousness that it was totally out 
of my power to do any thing towards rescuing her from the 
infamous renegade into whose merciless hands she had fallen. 

Towards the close of the day, we finished our slow and 
toilsome march. Care had been taken by the conductor of 
our party to avoid all beaten paths; hence, our route was 
through the trackless forest, and, owing to the ruggedness 

' 


and steepness of the hills, of diflicult passage. We stop- 


| ped at a beautiful spring which gushed forth from the bot- 
“A freebooter! ha—ha!” exclaimed the stranger, and he | 
broke into a laugh that made him look tenfold more horrible | 


tom of an abrupt depression in one of the highest benches 
of land we had ascended during our route. Here the In- 
dians, after fastening my horse to a tree near by, in sucha 
manner as allowed him to graze upon the wild grass at his 
feet, built a fire, around which they disposed themselves as 
well as the broken nature of the ground would permit. 
Fach warrior spread his blanket upon the ground—opened 
his pouch or haversack, and partook moderately of its con- 





“ Ha!” returned the stranger ; “ the name of Simon Girty 
then is not a strange sound to your ears’—albeit there is little 
melody in it to the border people. But, cheerup! There is 
as much comfort and good cheer in my wigwam at San- 
dusky, as can be found in any cabin on the upper Ohio.” 

While Girty was speaking, | mounted my horse; and 
when he had concluded, I said, ‘‘ You can go your way, sir. 
I am not to be intimidated by your threats, nor subdued by 
your assurances of safety.” 

“You forget, young man,” said he, “that I am to give all 
directions—not you.” 

“ What can keep Murty ?” observed Ellen. 

** He is provided for—you will no more be troubled with 
him,” responded the outlaw. By this time he had hold of 
the bridles of both horses. 

“ Quit your hold, and let us go!” I exclaimed. 

“Are you mad ?” said Girty. ‘ Look around you!” 

I complied with this order, and sgw, at once, that fur- 
ther opposition would be useless. On every side we were 
beset by Indian warriors, painted in a frightful manner, and, 
to judge from their carnivorous looks, thirsting for our blood. 

“It is all over with us, Ellen!” said | 

‘I see!” she replied. “Let us submit peaceably, and 
we may perhaps be treated with the greater lenity.” 

“That you shall, fair lady!” responded Girty ; where- 
upon he made a motion of his hands, as he released them 
from our bridles, and, in the next moment, some score of 
savages were at his side. A few words in the Indian lan- 


guage passed between Girty and an old warrior, who had the | 


appearance of a chief; after which, the former selected 
about half the party, and started up the ravine with Ellen. 
As she was about to be led away, she turned her face in 
the direction I was standing, and, kissing her hand, waved 
it towards me; and then I fancied that she burst into tears. 


I kept my eyes upon her as she rode along, until they filled | 


with moisture ; | wiped them, and looked for her again, but 
she was no longer in view. 

The old Indian who seemed to have command of the re- 
maining party, made signs to me to put my horse in motion; 
and as we moved off, he shook the priming out of my gun, and 
presented it to me—whether to restore me my property, or 
to compel me merely to carry the burden, ! could not tell. 
We then set out in the same direction which had been 
taken by Girty’s party; but upon reaching the first place at 
which it was possible to leave the ravine, we changed our 
course, and passed over the western ridge, towards the 
river. The Indians kept remarkably quiet—scarcely a 
word passing between them, during our whole march. 

The villainy of Murty O’Hanley was now apparent; to 
my mind it was established beyond dispute. That he had 
betrayed us into the hands of the enemy, | could not doubt ; 
and | regarded the remark made by Girty, that he had “ pro- 
vided for him,” as nothing more than a generous effort of 
one scoundrel to withdraw suspicion from another. I felt 


| 


tents, which consisted of jerked venison and parched corn. 
They treated me with more kindness than I had expected— 
giving me as much of their humble fare as my appetite 
called for, and one of them, by significant signs, proffered 
me the use of part of his blanket. Having no particular 


| relish, however, for placing myself closerto my tawny com- 
| rades than was absolutely unavoidable, I declined his pro- 
| posal, and laid myself upon the bare ground. We had not 
[ rested a great while, before a drizzling rain setin. The 
| Indians hastily collected a pile of dry sticks, part of which 
they threw upon the fire, and what was left they covered 
with the corners of their blankets ; at the same time, they 
| wrapped the major part of their woollen robes around their 
| bodies. Al every moment, the wetness of the weather in- 
creased, until at last the fire became completely extin- 
guished. When this took place, the savages sprang up— 
uttering a few gutteral words—and girded their blankets 
}around their waists. Each of them took a portion of the 
dry sticks under his blanket, and hastened away, in the 
direction of the top of the hill. The old chief, meanwhile, 
tapped me on the arm. Supposing he wished to intimate 
that we were to resume our travels, I stepped towards my 
horse with the intention of mounting him ; but he shook his 
head, and seizing my arm, signified, by a motion of his feet, 
that I was to walk. Placing myself at his disposal, we 
clambered up the hill; and, when near its summit, came to 
te large projecting rock, at which we made another halt, and 
| rejoined the Indians who had preceded us. 
I was struck with the singular appearance of this huge 





imass of stone. The darkness of the evening prevented 
me from examining it as minutely as I could have wished ; 
but it seemed to be a mighty slab, having a diameter of 
about fifteen feet either way, of irregular thickness, and 
supported in the air by a perpendicular shaft of stone under 
its most bulky extremity. The downward inclination of 
the ground in front of the shaft, afforded sufficient vertical 
space for a man to stand upright under the slab, at the place 
of its greatest elevation ; and Ithink there might have been 
ample room under the slab to give twenty persons shelter 
from the peltings of the elements. Under this magnificent 
shed of Nature* our party now enkindled a fire, around 


which we seated ourselves, and enjoyed as much comfort 
as the coolness of the air and the dampness of our clothing 
could lead us to expect. The Indians soon put their can- 
teens in circulation, and it was not long before they were 
boisterous under the effects of the liquor. With fiendish 
grimaces they brandished their tomahawks and knives in 


* At the distance of two miles from the Ohio river, there 
is now a rock which, beyond question, is the same here 
mentioned by ournarrator. Itis somewhat remarkable that 
it is the only rock for miles around, visible above the sur- 
4 face of the earth. The slab appears to be delicately poized 
upon a comparatively small shaft; but so immense is its 
weight that it has hitherto defied all human power to over- 
turn it. It is justly regarded a great natural curiosity. 
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my face—leading me to believe, at every repetition of their 
savage menaces, that | was doomed to fall a prey to their 
excited passions. The old Indian chief, who was the only 
sober man among them, had great difficulty in restraining 
the fury of his men; and, in spite of his efforts to keep 
them in subjection, they went so far as to wound me, though 
only slightly, in several places. To provide for my safety, 
the old man, at last, caught me by the collar, and conducted 
me a short distance from the rock, to the side of a tree, 
where he bound my hands behind me with stout tugs of 
deer-skin, and then passed his belt between my wrists, and | 
tied it firmly around the tree, to render it impossible for me 
to escape. My situation was in nowise comfortable. I 
could sit upon the ground without much difficulty ; but the 
unnatural confinement of my aris pained me beyond mea- 
sure. My venerable protector, to enable himself to keep 
his eye upon his prisoner, as well as overlook his inebriated 
gang, seated himseif about midway between myself and | 
the rock, ona piece of fallen timber. The night was dark, | 
but not so much so as to prevent the old chief from observ- | 
ing any motion I might have made, however slight. He | 
was, for a time, exceedingly vigilant ; but gradually the in- | 
fluence of sleep seemed to steal over his senses. Occa- | 
sionally he would nod his head, which was muffled in his | 
blanket to keep off the rain; yet he managed to keep 
himself from being entirely overcome by the spirit of slum- 
ber. While 1 was watching the chief, and amusing myself, | 
despite my torments, at his efforts to shake off his drowsi- 
ness, I was startled by a touch from behind me. 

“Don’t budge a peg, nor be frightened, Misther Gillespie— 
a friend till ye 1 am!” was then spoken in a whisper from 
the side of the tree at which I was confined. J knew the 
voice to be that of Murty’s ; and although I gave but little 
heed to his renewed assurance of friendly regard for me, I 
thought it might be well to obey his injunction so far as to 
remain quiet. 

“I’m going to cut ye loose,I am!” the voice continued, } 








in the same low whisper; “but only make it saam as if ye | 
hadn’t been loos’d at all, to kaap up the desavement, jist.” | 

Directly 1 felt a strange hand behind me ; and, in an in- 
stant, my arms were free. 

“ Kaap jist as ye be, Misther Gillespie,” resumed Murty, 
“till | craap round forenent the rock, and beckon the ou!d mon 
till me. Then’ll be your honor’s time to git away from the 
red rapscallions. Yer crather is still atthe spring. Sthrad- 
dle him quick, and ride for yer swaat life !—I’m gone jist.” 

At each successive renewal of our intercourse, the cha- 
racter of Murty O’Hanley alternated from good to bad, or 
from bad to good, according as the lights before me permit- 
ted me to judge. The manner in which Ellen and [ had 
been captured, afforded good grounds to believe that the | 
Irishman had a hand in the business; and I was now half| 


, 





disposed to think that he had no good intention in assuming 
the character of a friend. But upon mature reflection, I 
made up my mind to follow his directions, as I felt sure that 
he could not place me in a situation worse than that in 
which [ was at the time. A few minutes only elapsed, 
when I heard a peculiar whistle from nearly the direction | 
of the rock. The old chieftain started to his feet at the 
sound, with the alacrity of youth. Casting his eyes to- 


wards me, and appearing satisfied that I was still securely 
bound, he moved towards the point from which the signal | 
of Murty wasgiven. In pursuance of the Irishman’s dire c- 
tions, I arose from the ground, and retreated with all possi- 
ble rapidity consistent with due caution and quiet, to the | 
spring, where I found my horse. Without further delay [| 
leaped upon the rain-soaked saddle, and started off, as well | 
as I could conjecture, in the direction of Vanmetre’s Fort. | 

An hour’s ride, which must have carried me four or five | 
miles from the rock, brought me, for the first time, toa tole-| 
rably well-beaten road. I now apprehended no further | 
danger of being overtaken, as 1 felt satisfied that I had 


| and a better offither, or a dacenter gintleman, niver was 
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passed beyond the probable extent of the Indian’s pursuit. 
To go in search of Ellen became the prominent desire of 
my heart; and! brought my horse to a stand, to enable me 
the better to mature some plan that would afford a likeli- 
hood of rescuing her from Girty. The night had grown 
excessively dark, and I could form no idea of the place at 
which her captors might be found ; and, indeed, ] was even 
ignorant of the place I occupied myself. My only weapon 
was a large jack-knife—my rifle having been left with the 
Indians from whom I escaped, and my hunting knife being 
in possession of one of Girty’s men. In view of all these 
untoward circumstances, I concluded that the best plan 
would be to find Captain Mitchell, and prevail upon him to 
send an armed party in search of Girty, as such a course 
seemed most likely to ensure the recovery of Ellen. 

Giving up the reins to my horse, I allowed him to select 
the road for himself. He wandered through the woods, at 
a leisurely pace, until the appearance of daylight, when I 
descried a creek a short distance in advance. Judging it 
to be the same stream that I had crossed with Ellen, on the 
previous day, I rode down to the water, and turned my 
horse’s head in the direction of its source. I had not gone 
far up the shore of the creek before ] was brought to a halt 
by a voice ata little distance from me, calling out, vocife- 
rously, “* Misther Gillespie! hallo, Misther Gillespie!” In 
a minute afterwards, that mysterious individual, Murty 
O’Hanley, was with me. 

““ Good luck—big good luck till yer honor!” he cried, with 
eyes glistening like a pair of diamonds. “ Fa’th, and didn’t 
we chaat the rid dogs dacently, jist, Misther Gillespie ?” 
“The thing was done very neatly, [ must acknowledge,” 
said 1; “and I hardly know how to remunerate you for 
your kindness.” 

“ Och, Misther Gillespie, say no more! Seein' ye safe out 


of their ugly clutches is good enough racompense for me.”’ 


“You are very kind, Murty ; but, tell me, do you know 
any thing of the young lady ?” 
“‘ Shaint Patherick pour his blessings on the swate jewel 


She’s safe, as yit, Misther Gillespie ; and if only the squires 


‘Il be clever enough not to coop me in the jail, to-night, I'll 
engage to put the bootiful crather in yer arms afore the 
rising of the next day’s sun, [| will.” 

‘“* But where is she ?” I asked, impatiently. 

“And where should she be, but wid Goorty, the arrant 
scoundbrel, that I must call him ?”’ 

“ And where is Girty ?” 

“ Savin’ yer honor’s faalings, I mustn’t tell that.” 

*« Not tell it !—why not ?” 

“ Beca’se it’s a smal! matter betwixt me and the Capthain.” 

“ Captain who?” 
“ Sure, and who should I maan but Capthain Mitchell— 


7) 


“ Then it is a secret between you and the Captain ?— 


Mount behind me, Murty, and we will soon ’ 
‘Thank yer honor, kindly,” said the Irishman, as he quick- 


be with him,’ 


ly placed himself in rear of my saddle. ‘ Fa’th!” he contia- 
ued, * the baste ‘Il soon begin to know me as we!! as his mas- 
ther, seein’ as I ride ahint ye so often, Misther Gillespie.” 
My desire to be informed of every particular respecting 
the situation of Ellen, prompted me to propound a vast 
number of interrogatories to O'Hanley, as we journeyed 
along. The surprising adroitness with which he evaded 
giving a fair answer to any question which would tend 
to indicate the place of Girty’s camp, rendered it necessary 
to use considerable finesse to procure the information | de- 
sired. I learned from him that when, on the preceding day, 
he left us to examine the road beyond the promontory, he 
fell in with Girty’s party, who forcibly detained him a 
prisoner. He had witnessed our capture, but was, at the 
time, in charge of several Indians, by whom he was pre- 
vented from interceding, as he said he desired to do, with 
Girty in our behalf. Afterthe departure of the two parties, 
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he was conducted after that of Girty, which he joined at | 
He said that | 


Ellen’s comfort was provided for as well as Girty’s means | 


the place of their encampment for the night. 


would admit, and that the outlaw’s intention was to take 
her to Sanduskey, and make herhissquaw. Girty informed | 
him of the place at which the Indians who had charge of | 
me would probably pass the night; and wishing to commu | 
nicate some orders to the chief of the party, he despatched 
Murty thither as a messenger. 


| 


In addition to delivering his 
message, he planned and effected my escape in the manner 
already described. Being familiar with the Indian lan- 
guage, he detained the old chief, in conversation, from his 
post, until he judged I had had time to place myself beyond | 
the reach of the savages. 


j 
| 
| 
' 


When my escape was discover- | 
ed, the old man became furious, and summoned his drunken | 
Murty himself, putting | 
on an appearance of great zeal in the matter, accompanied 


followers to go in pursuit of me. 


the chief in his search, but took especial care to mislead | 
him. After a long toil, the Indians returned to the rock, | 
and drowned their vexation in liberal draughts of whiskey. | 
Murty then left them, and overtook me at the creek, on his | 
way to see Captain Mitchell. By the time he had et 
parted this information, he stood higher in my good opinion | 
than at any previous stage of our acquaintance. 

We found Captain Mitchell at his residence. I related | 
to him, as briefly as possible, the different events which | 
had transpired since our interview at the gorge of the ra- | 
vine, and dwelt particularly upon the important part acted 
by Murty in effecting my escape from the Indians. 

“‘1t was an admirable affair, Mr. Gillespie,” he said, at | 
the conclusion of my narrative. 





* And if you can content 
yourself a few minutes alone, I will endeavor to devise | 


some plan to recover your cousin.” 





He then left the apartment, taking Murty with him. | 


When they returned I saw in the Captain’s countenance 
an expression of deep concern. 

“You are perhaps aware, Mr. Gillespie,” he said, “that 
our friend Murty is to be tried in court to-day, upon a se- | 
rious charge ?” 

“And it is possible,” I added, “that the testimony I} 
could give respecting the good part he sustained in the af- | 
fair of my escape, might be useful. But would the testi- 
mony be admitted ?” 

“] think it would. Our courts are not remarkable for 
regularity in their proceedings.” 

“Then I will attend, and render him all the assistance I 
can.” 

“You are to understand, Mr. Gillespie, that the personal 


Murty O' Hanley. 





liberty of O’Hanley is necessary to the successful issue of 
any plan we may adopt, having for its object the safe re- 
covery of Miss Ellis; and we must therefore call into 
requisition every honorable expedient to effect his acquittal. | 
There are no limbs of the law in this wild-wood region, | 
and our justices seldom permit themselves to be governed | 
by the tedious rules of the old courts 
many chances in our favor. 


; so that we have | 
While the testimony you will 
be able to give, will tend to show Murty’s zeal in behalf of 
our people, it is quite certain that nothing to the contrary 
can be actually proved against him. 
must then follow as a consequence.” 
“Spoken like a lawyer!” exclaimed Murty, who had 
been an attentive listener to the conversation. 1 began to | 
feel a warm interest in the case of the poor creature whose | 


His absolute acquittal 











At an early hour we repaired to the courthouse, which 
was built on a handsome eminence at Vanmetre’s Fort.* 
This rude temple of justice was nothing more than a 
goodly-sized cabin, constructed of round logs, and having a 
low, narrow door near one of the corners, through which a 
common-sized man could not pass without stooping. Upon 
entering the cabin, we found the crowd of spectators so 
dense that we had much difficulty in procuring the end of 
a rongh bench to sit upon. Four or five respectable look- 
ing men occupied the justices’ bench at one side of the 
room. A lank, cadaverous individual, with a phial of ink 
suspended from a button of his coat, and a pen sticking be- 
hind his right ear, was seated behind a small table conve- 
nient to the magistrates, on which were lying a few sheets 
of paper folded together in the form of a book. The oppo- 
site side of the room was furnished with a few long benches 
for the use of such of the people as might choose to visit 
the courthouse; and a slender hickory pole running hori- 
zontally across the apartment, at the height of a yard from 
the floor, designated the precise portion of the building 
which was intended for the accommodation of the public. 


At the end of the justices’ bench was a small platform, on 
| 


which was sitting a grave looking man, whose handful of 
folded papers indicated his office to be that of sheriff of 
the county. The only light in the room was afforded by 
two awkwardly shaped and small windows, directly in rear 
of the bench occupied by the magistrates.t 

The sheriff, at length, rose in his seat, and called the 
court to order—adding to the solemn imploration which 
concludes the well-known proclamation, the unpoeticai 
phrase—* Hats off!”—This admonition found but little fa- 
vor with some of the auditors, who persisted in keeping on 
their hats, until the command was reiterated with increased 
severity of voice. Order was at last obtained, and the 
court proceeded to business. After disposing of a number 
of tedious cases, that of O’Hanley was reached, and a jury 
was immediately empannelled and sworn to try it. The 
indictment was an elaborate, and, in some parts, an unin- 
telligible paper. It charged O’Hanley with disaffection to 
the commonwealth; and in support of the charge, cited 
divers instances in which he was supposed to have held 
intercourse with the enemy. 
called upon to make his plea. 


The accused was solemuly 
“Not guilty, may it plaase yer worships!” replied Murty, 
with a quaint gravity that almost made me laugh. 

Several witnesses on behalf of the commonwealth were 
then examined ; but, as had been anticipated by Captain 
Mitchell, they were unable to establish any material charge 
contained in the indictment. After they had taken their 
seats, the Captain approached the justices, and after some 
conversation with them in an under-tone, I was desired to 
go forward to the clerk’s table, and be sworn. I could ob- 
serve that the mention of my name produced a general 
murmur throughout the audience ; and when I related to 
the jury the manner in which Murty had liberated me from 
the savages, almost every eye was turned in manifest ad- 
miration upon the poor culprit at the sheriff's elbow. Sat- 
isfied that the chances were now in O’Hanley’s favor, I 


* This fort, so frequently mentioned by the narrator, to- 
gether with the courthouse, stood 7 a portion of the 
ground on whieh is built the village of West Liberty. 


+ The portrait here drawn seems to correspond with the 


trial was now so near at hand. The confidence which | description of the ancient courthouse of Ohio county, 
Captain Mitchell, reposed in him, I could not help observing, | given in the following extract from the proposals (issued 
was complete ; and, although the conduct of the Irishman early in 1777) for building it: : : 

ants. suman) «A Diamond Corner’d house of Dimentions Twenty 
was, tome, wrapped upin a strange mystery, he had rendered | Two by Eighteen feet in the Clear; one Story and one 
me too much disinterested service to appear any longer a| half high; a Floar above and Below of hew’d or Sawn 
knave in my estimation. My anxiety to see him acquitted } plank . Ten Joice in the upper Floar; a Coarts Bench and 
was moreover materially heightened by the asseveration of | Clarks Fable ; Iwo windows ve! ¢- nee Caen, Right by 

’ © y ‘igi: Ten: a Pair of Stairs, and Cabhbin Roofe; a Plain Door 
and Hinges of Iron; likewise Plain window Shutters with 
Iron Hinges.” 


Captain Mitchell that his aid would be requisite to carry | 
out any scheme to rescue Ellen from her captors. 
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felt happy in the consciousness of having, in some degree, | of the horizon, the firmament was thickly bestudded with 
recompensed him for his kindness to me. glittering stars. The air, too, was pure and refreshing ; and 

“ Will the witness please to state whether the accused |my spirits became somewhat lighter under its « xhilarating 
mentioned that he had, at any time, held intercourse with | influence. Listlessly I strolled down the hill-side, until 
Girty, or any others on the side of the enemy?” This /the little stockade fort and its few contiguous cabins 
question was asked by the foreman of the jury, who, from | seemed blended in a single shapeless mass of darkness. 
sundry trappings about-his apparel, seemed to be a military | In the margin of a grove of scrubby pawpaw bushes, | 
man. I was confounded at the interrogatory, and hesitated | stretched myself at length upon the ground, and yielded up 
making an answer. | my mind to reflections upon the various exciting scenes 

“Task the court whether the question is proper?” said which | had witnessed during the brief period I had been 
Captain Mitchell. ‘Mr. Gillespie is not a witness for the |on the frontier. I had not long thus indulged myself, be- 
commonwealth.” | fore I heard, near me, two or three sharp clicking sounds, 

“The question is proper,” replied one of the justices. | which seemed to have been caused by the cocking of guns. 

“But, may it please the court,” returned the Captain, | My first impulse was to spring up and fly; but, upon a se- 
“the aecused is not on trial for offences committed since | cond thought, | became convinced that if I were beset by 
the finding of the indictment; and if ihe question really | Indians, the attempt would expose me to certain death, 

t 

can state that the accused confessed to him an intercourse | that 1 might not be harmed. In the next minute, however, 


be proper, it should have its proper limits. If the witness | while, if I remained in my place, there was a possibility 


with the enemy at any period previous to the date of the | my apprehensions were removed, for a quantity of tobacco- 
indictment, the evidence ought to be admitted; but if the {smoke scented the air about my nostrils, and satisfied me 


* 


intercourse was subsequent to that time, the testimony | that Murty O’Hanley was my neighbor. The clicking noise 
would be clearly improper.” | that so much disconcerted me, I at once attributed to the ope- 
The justices, collecting their heads into the smallest | ration of striking fire with a stee] and flint, which the Irish 
possible compass, held a long conversation after the Cap- | man constantly carried in his pocket. How he could have 
tain had spoken. There appeared to exist a difference of | gotten out of jail, I. was unable to conjecture ; and the ob- 
opinion among them; for, much significant shaking of heads | ject of his visit to the place of my retreat was an equal 
took place during the conference. | mystery tome. After some little reflection, I concluded to 
« The court overrules your objection, Captain Mitchell,” | remain quiet, with the hope that something might transpire 
said one of their worships. “The jury may ask the wit-|to give me at least a clewto solve the enigma of his cha- 
ness any questions relative to the accused’s intercourse, at | racter. Very shortly I heard the sound of approaching 
any time, with the enemy.” | footsteps, and could perceive the dim outlines of a human 
Captain Mitchell bit his lip with vexation and disap- | form gliding cautiously towards O’Hanley. I felt anxious 
pointment, when he heard the decision of the court. My | to keep my eyes upon him as long as possible, but the fear 
own feelings were perfectly agonizing; and I glanced at |of discovering myself, made me afraid of changing the po- 
Murty, and saw in his face a look of utter despair. The | sition of my head. 
foreman of the jury repeated his interrogatory, and [ made] ‘‘ You find me, as usual, true to my appointment,” said 
a studied answer in the affirmative. Question after ques- | the last comer, whose voice I] recognized as that of Girty’s. 
tion followed, until I was compelled to relate every word| “ Fa’th, an’ ye haven’t much to brag on ‘ither, seein’as I’m 
of the account which Murty had given me, in the morning, | jist as thrue till the tryst as yerself,” replied O’Hanley. 
of his dealings with Girty. After my examination, the| The interlocutors could not have been over four or five 
jury rose, and filed to one corner of the cabin, where, one | paces from my head, when they spoke. 


hh) 


by one, they ascended a ladder to the upper story. Iun-| ‘‘ You have been acquitted, | suppose ?” observed Girty. 


| 
derstand they had some difficulty in agreeing; and it was | “Yer out of it there a bit! I was condemned as a thraitor 


after dark when they returned their verdict. They found | dog, that I am, fa’th!—and locked up in the jail in the 
y j i J 


the prisoner guilty ; and he was sentenced to a few months | bargain !” 

imprisonment in the county jail. Thus, by the novel pro- | How did you manage to get out of prison? 

cedure of trying a man for an offence without a special in-| “Och, an’ I’ve a way of my own in sich things, I have. 
dictment, was the poor fellow convicted, and that, too, But, by Shaint Patherick, it'll be bad luck till me, if the 
upon the testimony of one who came into court as a wit-| White paaple catch me hereafther—for, fa’th, I desarved 
ness in his favor.* worser traatment for my evil doings, than I resaved !” 

The unfortunate result of the trial completely annihilated “Come, come, O‘Hanley—none of that! You are a bette: 
all the hopes ] had cherished of bringing about the libera-| man by far than hundreds of those who hold their heads 
tion of Ellen. Overwhelmed with grief, I repaired to the | above you. Bear in mind that better rewards await the 
ordinary, hard by, and went to bed, to endeavor to sl ep faithful subjects of King George than any of these rebellious 
away my sorrows. But all was in vain: I tumbled about | colonies can bestow upon his enemies. But what news 
on the bed several hours, when finding it impossible to com- | have you of the border troops !” 
pose myself to sluaiber, I threw on my clothes, and ruashed| ‘ Not much— barring that they’re all gitting ready for a 
out of doors, without inquiring whither I was going. The 
skies were clear, and the round moon rode high in the 


| 
} ” 


|rig’lar skrimmagin’. 


“Then they are aware of my being on the lines ? 
ready for fighting than to fight when they’re not ready, jist.” 
* The correctness of this account of O’Hanley’s trial | 
may be inferred from the following lileral extract from the 
order book of Ohio county court : } 
‘The Commonwealth v. Murty ohanly, for Disaffection | 

| 


' 
heavens, while all around the silvery orb, even to the verge | “Not tomy knowin’. They only belave it’s better to kaay 
| « Good thus far! I will make a descent upon them when 
| they little expect me.” 
“And that same thing ye can dodacently, jist !” 
; ‘ You may as well go wit! et Cal T Cc 
to this State, the breach of a penal, and for the punishment You may > OP We MS OD ST COMP, ROW, H1NOD B 
of Certain offences, the Defendt. being Bound in Recog- 
nizance to this Coart. The Deffendt. came in to Coart | breaking jail. You shall be agreat man among my peopl 
and pleads not guilty; then came a Jury, viz: [Here the | 
names of the jurors are given.| who Bring a verdict for the | . : 
‘ - \ ~ & ; ] : " = ? . ee for th last laave of the white paaple, l il jist spy aroun ] their sod- 
Commonwealth: Murty ohanly to Suffer imprisonment from | hit. f 
e ce : rers a : r Ov ‘onve nce *ll maat you to- | 
now to the first day of Septembr. next—then to pay a fine | &* rs a Mt, lor ayero vn convanience. I’i] maat you to-night, 
of Ten pounds, and to be dischargd, then upon taking the | yit, at yer camp, savin’ ye tell me where that same is.” 


Oath of fidelity, or giving Security {yr his fusther Behaveor.” —_Girty supplied O‘Hanley with the information he desired, 


i would be dangerous to linger in the settlements after your 


“Ye spaak my own thinking, ye do! Butafore I take my 
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but [ could not exactly catch the sound of his words. A puff} my wish to proceed. I expected to be thwarted in my de- 
of tobacco smoke, at this moment, from Murty’s pipe, found | sire, but he instantly stepped forward, and placed me directly 
its way into my mouth, and, fm spite of my efforts to over-| at her side. She was in a gentle slumber, sitting upon an 
come its influence, caused me to cough. I-sprang up to | outstretched blanket, and resting her face upon her hands, 


make good my retreat ; and, at the same time, Girty uttered 
some words in Indian dialect, but in such a moderate tone 
of voice as indicated the hiding place of those for whom the 
exclamation was intended, to be nearat hand. I had hardly 
Jeaped a dozen paces from my position, before | was seized 
by three or four Indians, and confronted by Girty himself. 

“As I live, the same fellow that escaped from our braves 
last night!” said the outlaw.—‘ The very same,” I replied. 

“Speak not another word, or your head shall be hewn 


which were tied together, and placed in her lap. 

With the exclamation of “ Ellen!” I softly laid my hand 
upon her shoulder. She started at the touch, and gazed 
wildly around her, before she looked in my face. When she 
discovered who I was, the harshness that overspread her 
countenance was immediately displaced by a smile of in- 
effable sweetness. 

“Oh, cousin Peyton !” 
gether in misery.” 


she said, “ we are now linked to- 





into mince-meat!” This threat was accompanied by a look of | “True,” I observed, “ in misery for the present ; but—” 
fiendish ferocity ; and [ saw that I was under the necessity | | subjoined, trying to be a little pleasant, ‘ lam not without 
of submitting to the ruffian’s pleasure. Without a moment’s | hope that the day will yet come when we may be linked to- 
delay, my hands were bound together with one end of a rope | gether in happiness.” 

of spliced tugs of deer-skins ; the other end was placed in| ‘I do not know,” she said, after a pause, “ that it would 
the fist of a stout Indian, who stationed himself behind me. | be proper to express my concurrence in what you have 
A boyish savage now put himself in motion; and beckoning | said, however much I might secretly desire to witness its 
me to follow, I stepped after him with the firmness of aguilt- | fulfilment.” 

less hero marching to the place of his execution. Fora| ‘‘ Thanks, thanks, cousin Ellen! your words act like a 
time, we got along without much trouble ; but after we | balm to my bursting heart ; your 


” 





reached a more rugged part of the country, it was found | “No more of this, at a time like the present, Peyton. 
that I greatly retarded the march of the party, in conse- | When danger and death hang over us, there are other sub- 
quence of the irksome confinement of my arms, which ren- | jects which should command our attention. So, atruce to it. 
dered it next to impossible for me to pass any difficult places, See, we have a third participator in our wretchedness ! Do 


such as fallen timber and abrupt declivities ; so, after hold- 
ing a brief consultation, the Indians released my hands, and 
looped the end of the rope around my waist. This arrange- 


| you not know him, cousin ?” 
1 looked at the opposite side of the fire, and saw a man 
Ellen 


| lying at length upon the ground—apparently asleep. 


ment enabled me to walk with greater facility to the place of | arose, and applying her mouth to the ear of the sleeper, said, 


our immediate destination, which we reached after a re- 
markably hasty march of three hours, or thereabouts. 

I now found myself in the midst of the party which had 
taken Ellen and myself, on the morning of the preceding day. 


Their camp was near the lower extremity of a small dia- 


| Uncle, cousin Peyton is with us !” 

The person to whom these words were addressed, lei- 
| surely raised his head from a pillow of leaves, and, to my 
| surprise, disclosed the well-known features of my father. 
* Did he do his duty?” inquired my father, half asleep, 


mond-shaped island near the eastern shore of the Ohio | half awake. 


river.* Throughout its length and breadth, it was covered 
with tall bushes, with occasionally a large sycamore tree, 
stretching out its white, naked limbs above the unbroken 
mass of green foliage ; and around the margin of the island 
was a profusion of seruh-willows, which, as the gentle 
breeze played along, capriciously buried for an instant the 
tips of their long, sweeping branches into the bosom of the 
noble river whose waters nourished their roots. The moon, 
which still rode in brightness in the clear firmament, im- 
parted a silvery hue to the placid surface of all the surround- 
ing water, except a narrow space contiguous to the drooping 
willows on the eastern bank of the island; while the light it 
furnished disclosed to view the magnificent scenery around, 
in glowing colors. I think I never beheld such a combi- 
nation of real beauty. 

The savages into whose presence I was ushered, seemed 
to be in avad humor ; and several of those from whose keep- 
ing I had escaped on the previous night, sprang towards me 
with uplifted tomahawks, evidently for the purpose of vent- 
ing their pent-up malignity in making instant sacrifice of my 
life. 


tered me from the wrath that was about to fall upon me ; and 


The prompt interference of two or three Indians shel- 


after a violent quarrel, in which nearly every one present 
participated, [ was conducted by my late Indian-driver to- 
wards the centre of the island. After a walk of some 50.or 60 
paces, he stopped me, and with a good-natured smile, point- 
Through a narrow vista in the 
bushes, I beheld a small fire, before which, with a joyous 


ed his finger before him. 


emotion, I perceived the beautiful individual for whose sake 


1 was willing to lay down my life, at any time. Turning 


my face towards my conductor, I made a motion to siguify | 


_.* There are many reasons for believing that this is the 
island which lies opposite the mouth of Glenn’s run, a small 
etream emptying in the Ohio rivera few miles above the city 
of Wheeling, the site of Fort Henry. 


‘“‘ He is here—here, at your side, uncle,” continued Ellen. 
| At this last address, my father shook off his drowsiness, 
and after several efforts, placed himself upon his feet. 

| « Peyton,” he said, “I would shake hands with you, but 
you observe these unmannerly red-skins have bound my arms 
‘behind me, as a constable would secure a sheep-thief. | 
am sorry,” he continued, “to see such an active young man 
as Peyton Gillespie a prisoner to a handful of Indians.” 

“It is not altogether my fault, father.” 

“And pray, whose fault else can it be? Why did you not 
defend yourself like a man? All this comes of thinking 
more of the women than of your fencing exercises.” 

“ But hear my story, father. and I am sure you will grant 
that I acted as well as I possibly coyld, under the cireum- 
stances.” 


“ Under the circumstances! Aye—every fellow that runs 
away from the enemy has always plenty of circumstances 
to plead in justification of his conduct.” 

“Let me tell my story, father.” 

“ Well—let us hear it!” 

[ then recounted all the mishaps which had befallen me 
since my departure from Fort Henry. 

* Could I have done better?” 1 asked, in conclusion. 

“You make yourself out a greater blockhead than I took 
you to be!” 
| scoundrel that commanded the party at the rock? It would 


said my father. “ Why did you not kill the old 





| have been an even gaine, as the drunken vagabonds you 
| speak of could not have interfered in it. And phen, ’sdeath, 

Peyton! why didn’t you dirk a couple of the red rascals 
| hefore you surrendered the last time? If you go on in this 


style, you will be a hero before your father, yet!” 


-_ But conside r, my dear sir,——” 

|; “When I encountered the knavish varlets this morning,” 
: ' 

| he continued, paying no attention to me, * I laid a trio of 


them dead at my feet, at the first onset, and would have 
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routed the whole gang if they had not resorted to foul play. 
While I was busily contending with a fourth fellow, a squad 
of contemptible lookers-on, outflanked me by making a cir- 
cuitous march through the bushes, and then, coward-like, 
attacked me in the rear. I was therefore compelled to 
surrender, but it was done with honor to myself. 
| fear you do not often look into Steuben ?” 

*‘ Steuben’s system is not in use here, father.” 

“Not used, you say! That accounts then for the long 
wars that desolate this country. If these copper-colored 
dogs would only fight fairly, an energetic commander, by 


pursuing Steuben’s system, could exterminate the whole 


race of them in afortnight. Steuben’s theory is founded on 
purely scientific principles ; and—but it is useless to preach 
sound military doctrines to you, as you are determined, I 
find, notto profit by them. Weare now prisoners of war— 
handcuffed like spies of the enemy, and deprived by these 
ignorant ruffians of even the privilege of parole.” 

Murty O‘Hanley at this moment suddenly appeared be- 
fore us. 

“« Misther Gillespie,” he said, “ I've come to spaak a few 
words till all of ye, and I’ll do that same in plain English, 
as nobody here, barring our four selves, can undherstand a 
word of it. If ye'll all plaase yerselves a short bit longer 
as ye ve, ye’ll be put safe and snug into the hands of dacent 
white people. Ye may belave me, for, fa’th I’m a thrue 
friend till ye, and wish ye well, Ido. I'll be back wid ye by 
the time the moon slides ahint the peak if yon hill, jist.” 

‘‘ What is the meaning of all this, you impudent scoun- 
drel ?” demanded my father, in an angry voice. 

“ What does it maan, d’ye ax? Fa’th, and it maans a 
good deal, I should say! I'll tell you more, by-and-by.” 

With this spicy rejoinder, the Lrishman took my hands, and 
bound them in the usual way. ‘“* Now, Misther Gillespie,”’ 
he continued, addressing me, “I’ve tould you big good news ; 


and if I don’t make my word good, you may scratch Murty | 


O‘Hanley’s name out of the book of yer friendships.” 

He then went his way, leaving us in charge of two Indi- 
ans, armed with guns, hatchets and knives, who seated them- 
selves, respectively, at convenient places near my father and 
myself, and gave us no cause to complain of their want of 
attention. After the departure of Murty, our conversation 
naturally turned upon the subject of our promised liberation 
from the Indians. My father having but a limited know- 
ledge of O‘Hanley, and being moreover a little piqued at him, 
owing to the bluntness of his address, affected to place no 
reliance upon his assurance ; but Ellen, who had been made 
acquainted with the Irishman’s doings since her own cap- 
ture, confessed that he had some good qualities, and seemed 
disposed to believe that his promise would be fulfilled. For 


| rative, the Indians, in a body, appeared before us. 


Peyton, | 
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A cou- 
| ple of fierce looking warriors, sprang towards him, and 


' 


| brandishing their savage weapons over his head, were about 
| to cleave it open, when the old chief from whom I had es- 
| caped on the previous night, interposed his authority, and 
compelled the blood-thirsty ruffians to fall back. 


i 
}contention among the savages ensued, which was enly 
] 


A severe 


quelled by the appearance of Girty, who thundered out a 
few commands, and then conducted the entire gang—save 
our two sentinels—from oursight. Immediately afterwards, 
the sound of water splashing, announced that the Indians 
were crossing to the Virginia shore. 





The lapse of several minutes brought Murty again to the 
| fire. He looked unusually pleasant. 

| “Misther Gillespie,” said he, “I am now parmitted to 
| tell ye a mighty great sacret that not a blessed soul knows, 
barring Capthain Mitchell and my own self. Ye see, I’ve 
all along been a kind of ginteel spy for the Capthain ; and, 
| fa’th, | was cute enough to make the spalpeen, Gvorty, be- 
| fave that I was a friend till- him, and not till the common- 
wealth of Virginy, undher whose blessed sod I hope to have 


my ould bones laid when the time comes. So, ye see, I 


| used to go from the Capthain till Goorty, and from Goorty 
| till the Captain—always taking care to give Goorty a scrap of 
worthless news, jist to kaap up the desavement of the 
thing.” 

“Can all this be trae !” | inquired. 

“ Fa’th, an’ it is! and Capthain Mitchell ‘Il tell ye the 
self-same story, if so be ye wont belave me.” 


“Go on—go on!” said my father, who seemed to take a 


deep interest in Murty’s narrative. 

“ Sure, an’ I will, may it plaase yer honor,” replid O’Han- 
\ley. He then disclosed, in an incoherent discourse, the 
pa of the mysterious business in which he had been 
'engaged. It appeared that he had pretended to enlist him 
| self in the cause of the tories, which ensured him, at al 
times, free aceess to Girty and all the hostile Indians about 
the’frontier, by whom he was always treated with respect, 
and frequently employed to procure intelligence of the 





' 
| 





movements of the border troops. Instead, however, of con- 
veying any valuable information to the Indians, he made it 
his business to keep Captain Mitchell constantly advised 
of their operations. The services of Murty, in this capa- 
| city, were highly useful to Captain Mitchell; but as the 
secret of his real character could not be entrusted, for ob- 
vious reasons, to any of the borderers, they regarded him as 





\a disaffected person, and as dangerous to the peace of the 
! 
| 


commonwealth. Hence, the poor fellow was arraigned be- 


fore the bar of justice for his apparent toryism, and, without 
a fair trial, thrown into jail, from which he was released, on 


my own part, I was not prepared to make up an opinion. lthe first night of his incarceration, through an mgenious 
The voluntary acknowledgment of his treason made by | stratagem of Captain Mitchell. Girty’s anxiety for the ac- 
O‘Hanley to Girty in the bushes below Vanmetre’s fort, when | quittal of his supposed emissary, induced him, on the pre- 
he had no suspicion of the proximity of a third person, and vious night, when the two were together, to propose an ar- 
consequently could have had no sinister motive in so ex-| rangement by which the result of the trial could be quickly 
pressing himself, led me to believe that he was an evil ge- ; 
nius, and that he meditated no good by his visit to the island. 

I learned from my father that he was taken by the Indians, 
early inthe morning, while on his return from Buffalo creek. | 
In consequence of the dire slaughter he made in the party 
that waylaid him, his captors treated him very harshly ;| To this trysting place I had myself unwittingly strolled, ¢ 
and to place him beyond the immediate fury of the revenge- | short time before the hour appointed for the interview, and 
ful savages, several of their most influential warriors took | was there captured in the manner heretofore stated. Atthe 
him to the middle of the island, where, to his great surprise, | close of the conference, O‘Hanley was informed of the pre- 
he found Ellen. The great body of the Indians, he stated, | cise place of Girty’s camp; and this intelligence he repor- 
had been quarrelling at the foot of the island during the | ted to Captain Mitchell, to whom he repaired, alone, imme- 
whole day, without doubt about the expediency of forthwith diately after my departure. The Captain lost no time in 
immolating him; and it was only at the close of daylight, | arranging a plan to disperse Girty’s party, and liberate the 
when the necessity of quietness among them was indispensa- | prisoners in their possession. After the plan had been fully 
ble to their security, that their passions were brought under | matured, the Jrishman rejoined Girty, and proceeded with 
a temporary subjection. him to the Indian camp—imparting during the journey, in 

Soon after the conclusion of my father’s interesting nar- order to keep up the deception, some correct information 


ascertained. By this plan, Girty, at a particular time in the 
evening succeeding the trial, was to repair to a secluded 
spot near the courthouse, where Murty was to meet him, 
if acquitted ; and in case of his failing to join him, the re- 
negade was to understand that he was confined in prison. 
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respecting the movements of the whites, but which could 
be of no essential! service to the outlaw. 
When they arrived at the camp, Murty found it necessary 


to the suecess of Captain Mitchell’s plans, to have the In- 





] . } ] +} f , } » es 
dians transferred from the island to the Virginia shore ; and 
1} 


1 


to effect this desirable object, he fomented the excitement 


which prevailed among them against my father, until they 
came very near taking the old gentleman’s life. This fur- 
nished O*Hanley with a good pretext to solicit Girty to re- 
move the Indians from the island. The latter individual 
instantly complied with the request. Captain Mitchell and 


his party, Murty stated, were, at the moment he was speak- 


ing, lying concealed at a convenient distance from Girty’s | 


position, and intended making the attack at the moment the 
moon should disappear behind the cliffs on the opposite side 
of the river. 

We learned from Murty that news of the capture of El- 
len and myself, must have reached Fort Henry shortly after 
the event happened ; for early on that evening, when Girty 
and his party, with Ellen, were encamped opposite the 
island, a runner came in, and reported that a number of In- 
dian hunters were coming up the river bottom-land. Upon 
receiving this information, Girty, who was not at that time 
desirous of engaging in trifling rencounters, determined to 
baffle the movements of the white men; and with this view, 
he launched his canoes, and rowed his party over to the 


island. At the same time, a trusty Indian, was mounted 


upon Ellen’s horse, and instructed to ride a few miles up| 


the bank of the river, to the mouth of a creek, where he 
was to swim his horse over the larger stream, and continue 
on in the direction of the Sanduskey towns. As had been 
expected, this stratagem succeeded. 


were crossing the river in the prosecution ef their chase. 

With regard to ourselves, it was Girty’s intention to start 
us all, under a competent guard, towards Sanduskey, on the 
coming morning, in case news of the retura of the white 
hunters should be received previously ; as he did not wish 
to expose us to the possibility of a recapture, 

O‘Hanley informed us that Girty’s present party was on- 
ly a corps of observation of a considerable army of Indians, 
they lying upon the eastern fork of the Muskingum, awaiting 
orders from him to attack one of the chief forts on the upper 
Ohio. 

“ Fa’th !” said Murty, after he had finished his story, “and 
I’m right down sorry that I’m now obleeged to quit my ould 
trade ; but | must give it up, beca’se the Capthain’s got to 


show good cause for chaating the sheriff out of his prisoner. | 


Besides that, Goorty’s a mon of big gumption, and he’l! find 
out my evil tricks by the time he gits lambasted by the Cap- 
thain—success till him!—But, hist !” he exclaimed, in con- 
tinuation ; “a canoe is coming over till the island! If Goorty 
fetches his ugly face here, ye must all saam downhearted, 
to kaap up the desavement, jist.” 

Girty soon strode into our presence, and giving a hasty 


glance at the ligatures around our wrists, seemed satisfied | 


that we were properly secured. 
‘1 did not notice your canoe!” he observed to Murty. 
“Nor n’ither ye shouldn't,” replied the Irishman, “ for 


d’ye think I’d laave it floating about in the open water, as | 
No, fa’th! I hauled it in the 


the fool white people do? 
bushes to kaap it safe, jist—Indian-like !” 

“ Right, Murty ; but the precaution was unnecessary on 
the island. See well to the prisoners, particularly to the old 
man.” 

“* Ay—Ay ; thrust me for that!” returned O‘Hanley as 
Girty departed for the shore. ‘“ He skeert me,” he contin- 
ued, after a minute had gone by, ‘“‘ when he spoke of the 
canoe, for he was right enough in obsarving that he didn’t 
see it. Ye see, Misther Gillespie, I jist agreed wid myself 
to row the little craft to the upper p’int of the island, to sarve 
us to retraat in good order when the time comes on—and 


! 
| to lay himself down to slaap! 


The hunters were ob- | 
served to follow the trail of the horse, and, when last seen, | 


4 





that’s a’most here, for, d’ye see, the ould moon is now abeut 
» 

This last observation of O‘Hanley, announcing the near- 
ness of the time of our expected liberation, filled us with 
| emotions of joy—not unmingled, however, with those strange 
apprehensions of disappointment, which, on such occasions 
| are sure to spring into existence. Our two Indian sentinels 
| were leaning upon their elbows, in a position between sit- 
ting and lying, and seldom removed their eyes from us. 


Murty carelessly placed himself at the side of my father, 
| to whom he gave a few directions respecting the manner in 
| which he was to act when the collision should take place 
on the shore. 

| Presently, a tremendous yell from Girty’s warriors re- 
echoed through the welkin, and gave note that the attack by 
Captain Mitchell had been made. Our sentinels, at the 
sound, sprang upon the fire to extinguish it. While they 


were doing this, Murty artfully reached his hand behind my 
father’s back, and sundering the tugs that confined his arms, 


| placed a knife in one of his liberated hands; then seizing 
| his tomahawk, and actively leaping forward, he buried its 
| edge into the back part of the head of one of the savages, 


who immediately fell headlong into the partially quenched 


fire. The other Indian uttered a piercing cry, and endea 
vored to make his escape ; but my father rushed towards 
him, and, with a well-directed thrust, drove his knife to its 
hilt in his back. The wounded savage turned about, and 


with his tomahawk aimed a blow at the head of his oppo- 
nent. The latter, however, with a sudden sweep of his 
| muscular arms, frustrated the Indian’s design ; and, after a 
desperate contest, succeeded in throwing him at full length 
upon the ground. Murty, who had in the meantime des- 
patched to his satisfaction the first sentinel, now went to 
my father’s assistance. Uplifting his tomahawk, which was 


covered with the reeking blood of his victim, he forced it 
+ downward with all his remaining strength, and laid open the 
brain of the prostrate antagonist of my father. 

Both the Indians now being despatched, O‘Hanley sev- 
ered the ligatures which bound Ellen and myself; after 
which we all repaired, without a moment's delay to the up- 
per point of the island, where Ellen was lifted into the ca- 
noe, and Murty pushed off with her towards the shore. 

The contest between the commands of Captain Mitchell 
and Girty, was conducted without fire-arms ; but the inces- 
sant yells and shouts of the belligerent parties, made it 


evident that it was no less fierce on that account. The 
| 


strife was of short duration. The yells of the savages soon 
subsided, and the victorious cheers of the white men alone 
were heard. In the intervals between these shouts, the 


noise of a violent disturbance of the water fell upon ou 
ears, indicating that the defeated Indians were making their 


escape across the river. 

During the time we were awaiting the return of Murty, 
| with his canoe, we heard a great bustle in the interior part 
|of the island. A portion of the retreating Indians, it would 
seem, had come wpon it to carry their prisoners with them 
| in their flight ; and discovering that we had left the fire, and 
| killed the sentries, they set about searching for us. Murty, 
however, reappeared, and rowed us across to the shore be- 
fore they reached the upper point of the island. 

The Indians sustained a very trifling loss in the skirmish, 


| as they retreated as soon as they discovered that they were 
Captain Mitchell’s men 
were tinscathed in the conflict. We remained upon the 
| ground until after daybreak, when no enemy being discern- 
| able, Captain Mitchell escorted us in safety to Fort Henry. 


| 


attacked by superior numbers. 


Murty O‘Hanley never served out his term of imprison- 





ment in the county jail. [ am unable to state, technically, 
how his release was obtained; but [ know very well that 
the border people were so enthusiastic in their admiration 
lof his conduct, that the verdict of the jury was set aside by 
universal consent. 
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‘interest, which they may be thought likely to in- 
Seldom has the public sympathy been more | At all 


r ley 4a) > ‘ ’ o- L ° ° 
keenly excited than when the sudden and strange events, they will be novel and entertaining, and 


| of the extracts will be regulated according to the 
spire among the readers of the Messenger. 
death of “ L. E. L.” was announced in the news- | presented, less as specimens to illustrate critical 
papers. The details of the event were given in | reviews than articles perfect in themselves, and 
the English journals, and were transferred to our | better worthy of perusal than the original essays, 
own. It will be remembered that ‘she was found itales and poems which form the staple of our pe- 
by her maid-servant, just as the last embers of life |riodical publications. We are satisfied to com- 
were expiring. She was extended upon the floor,!mence the series with so interesting a work, as 
and, in her hand, were grasped a handkerchief and ithat which now lies in the beautiful typography of 
a small phial, labelled “ Hydrocyanic acid.” ‘This|the English press upon our table, and which we 
deadly poison, commonly known as Prussie acid, ‘are about to ruthlessly cut in pieces for the enter- 
could have been used, it was conjectured, for no |tainment of those intelligent spirits, by whom dis- 
other purpose than asa quick and sure means of | plays of real talent can never fail to be appreciated. 
self-destruction. It appeared, however, that she! The life of Leritia Exvizasera Lanpon was 
had been afflicted with a severe, nervous affection¥chequered by few important events. The current 
in the face—similar to neuralgia; and hence arose | of her days flowed on, with no uneven motion, to 
the conviction that she had perished in conse- | the dark gulf in which it. was lost forever. 
quence of 


True, 


2] 
s 


. . . . 7 . . | . . 
an injudicious use of Prussic acid | there was here aripple, and there a whirlpool; here 


Phis conviction has been subse-|an eddy, and there a foam; here it was softened 
quently fortified by proof of so positive a kind,'by a shadow, and there it was blackened by a 


that no doubt can be entertained on the subject. | cloud—but of what stream, even if it were but for 


as a remedy. 





We have thought it best to state this fact with dis- 
tinctness, as preliminary to the extracts we are 
about to offer from the memoir of her life, and from 
her hitherto unpublished writings; because we de- 
sire to remove from the memory of the reader, a 
disagreeable impression which may have been de- 
rived from the remarks of the newspapers, which 
recorded the fatal termination of her existence. 
As the rites of sepulture are among many nations 
denied to the.suicide, so do we deny all place of 
kind respect in our minds to one who has violated 
the divine law, and, by a single, wicked act, rushed 
It 
is a happy relief to know that so wretched a catas- 
trophe did not conclude the history of the young 


unannealed into the presence of the Creator. 


and iovely woman, whose genius so often delighted 
us, and whose fame was cherished in our country 
with hardly less fondness than in her native Eng- 
land. ‘The appearance of Mr. Laman Blanchard’s 
book was looked for with great interest, because it 
was expected to dispel the doubts which darkened 
around her remembrance; that it has done so, the 
fair-judging cannot fail to acknowledge. 

The volumes before us have not been republished ; 


‘a little way on this earth, cannot the same be 
said? She was annoyed by envy—but what pos- 
isessor of talents is not ? she was assailed by slan- 





der—but who is not? Had she been as pure as ice, 
\as chaste as snow, she could not have escaped 
‘calumny; it happens that there is very little ice 
‘or snow in the poetical character, and we suppose 
‘that L. E. L. must plead guilty of having a warm 
‘heart, which led her into indiscretions, but not into 
\crime—not into the wickedness of which the busy 
‘tongue of malice accused her. Conscious of the 
purity of her motives, she was unguarded in her 
‘conduct ; so long as she was unreproved by her 
‘own conscience, she recked little of the com- 
‘ment and cavil of the world. Herein was her 
| mistake—nay, it was a capital error, a fault of 
which a well-reguiated mind could never be guilty. 
It is foolishness to brave the opinion of mankind; 
‘it is madness to violate the conventional rules of 
‘decorum. Yet Miss Landon did both; she was 
frank, inconsiderate, confiding, gay in disposition, 


The 


|'woman who obeys impulse, is sure to become its 


cordial in manners, ardent in attachment. 


victim. How different are our second thoughts 











we received the English edition, when but a short |from our first; and yet how seldom do the im- 
time from the press of Colburn, through the hands _pulsive stop to think them! If they did, they would 
of an attentive correspondent residing in London,|cease to be impulsive. thought 
to whom we expect to be indebted for many similar | quickly, and acted on the thought ; she was a crea- 
favors in future. 


Miss Landon 


Indeed, we have entered into|ture of impulse—this we gather from many traits 
arrangements, by which the earliest copies—if not of character developed in this memoir, and from 
the proof sheets—of the best books published in | her letters; by which it is copiously interspersed. 
England, will be regularly transmitted tous. Of| She paid dearly for her independence on public 
these, we shall give such criticisms, and make such opinion; the most cruel things were said of her— 
use as their merits will authorise. The number had half of them been founded in truth, her name 

*Lire anp Literary Remarns of L. E. L., by Laman lwould have been 80 crusted with infamy, that its 
Blanchard, in two volumes. London; published by Henry | sound from the lips of a female would be a dis- 
Colburn, Great Marlborough Street, 1841. grace. ‘They were none true—not one; she was 
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cuiltless of them all. But was she free from 
blame? Alas! she 


to be said. A woman’s behavior 


gave occasion for such things 
should infuse 
like that which 


is said to exist in the fur of the ermine, on whieh 


into her character a fine property, 


no dirt or soil can remain for a moment. She 
Let her not 
let her submit to be 


cannot be too scrupulous, too exact. 
fear to be called 
called 


a prude 


anything; proud, haughty, cold, stubborn, 


imperious—everything—rather than a 


Letitia Elizabeth Landon. 


| bor, who amused herself by scattering 


Nothing causes men to lose their respect for 


women—and not only respect, but esteem—so 


soon, as a permission of those “innocent liberties,” 
which they are eager to solicit, but sure to con- 
demn. Be feminine, be gentle, kind; at the 
same time, be firm, be dignified, 
Grant nothing, yield nothing, till you yield to the 
pure acknowledgments of 
these precepts your conduct be governed. no words 
will ever be spoken /o you, that a virtuous woman 
should not incline her ear to hear; few words will be 
spoken about you, that a virtuous woman would 
shudder to learn. Modesty is your richest jewel ; 
but it is never seen to advantage, except in a set- 
ting of Discretion. It is a judgment, to which we 
have arrived with delay and reluctance—for we 
hate to find cause for censure in any woman—but 


it is our candid judgment, after pondering upon the 


evidence before us, that the hopeless Miss Landon | 


could accuse no one, 
the origin of the base slanders ‘which were propa- 
What these 
were, Mr. Blanchard has thought it unnecessary 
or indelicate to state ; 


gated and believed concerning her. 


nothing could be more con- 


‘ ‘ P > hi ke 7 > oh .O 
siderate than the manner in which he has conducted the ranks with other children. 


the vindication of her character 
full ecredence.* 


; we giv e to it our 


ses "fille ance of. th: m . , . 
Letitia Elizabeth Landon was born on the 14th instance of that eccentricity of conduct, 


of August, 1802. 
Landon, the descendant of a respectable family in 
Herefordshire, and Catharine Jane Bishop, a lady | 
of Welch extraction. 
children—one of whom, the Rev. 
Henry Landon, M. A., now survives. 
portion of her existence was passed on the spot | 


where she was born—Hans-place in London. 


“L. E. L. was a reader almost in her cradle, and a writer, 


if the term may be employed when the mechanical aids to | 
authorship were wanting, before she had been many years | W@S generally found to be right. 


* The stories told about Miss Landon in England, and 
repeated in this country by Englishmen, connected her 
name dishonorably with that of Mr. Jerdan, Editor of the 
Literary Gazette. 
and adviser. 


That gentleman was her earliest friend 
It may have come to the knowledge of some 
of our readers, that this miserable calumny was published 


}as regularly Lrought to her brother. 
wanton. | 





[Juny, 


Her first efforts in learning were indicative of 
t; andthe uses to which she invariably turned 
the rewards of her quickness and diligence already implied 


. . " 1? lis . hich aft . 
the presence of those admirable qualities, which after- 


wal 


is characterised her privaie life. * * . 
She was taught to read by an invalid friend and neigh- 
the letters of the 
alphabet over the carpet, and making her Jittle pupil pick 
them up as they were named. The principle of rewards was 
adopted solely, and these rewards, as they were won, were 
That living relative 
who was her only playmate and companion, relates, in a 
letter from which we write,—‘‘ If she came home without 
a reward, she went up stairs with her nurse, of whom she 


was particularly fond, to be comforted; but when she 


| brought her reward with her, she never failed to display it 


| he adds, “have been very quick at 
be self-possessed | 


ithe hour of her return, for 


so truly as herself, of being | 


She was the daughter of John | 


She was the eldest af tives | 
Whittincton | guard themselves against a similar fault. It is better 
The chief. to be common-place 


as fact in a periodical of the day—the New-York Mirror—| 


in Which it was told with circumstance by a seribbler, who 
dated his letters, London. The Mirror was unmercifully 
““scored’’—-and the editor, we believe, had the grace to re- 


in the drawing room, and then share it with me. She must,” 


that early age, for she 
seldom came empty-handed, and I soon began to look for 


which I had such very good 


. | reasons.” 
mutual love. If by 


When in her sixth year she was sent to a school kept by 
Miss Rowden, at No. 


she afterwards resid 


22, Hans-place,—the house in which 
ed for several years as a boarder. It 
seems to have been iiaiiidad to such purposes from the 
nor was L. E. L. the first who drank at 


the “well of English” 


time it was built ; 
within its walls. Miss Mitford, we 
believe, was educated there, and Lady Ca 
|an inmate for a time. 


roline Lamb was 
Here the little pupil’s powers were 
so highly appreciated, that Miss Rowden presented her 
with a frock of her own working; it was long regarded as 
'a robe of grace. One only complaint of misconduct in 
“the clever little child” 


iquent one, and the 


was ever made, but this was a fre- 
fault was strikingly characteristic. 
Nothing could make L. E. L. walk quietly in the ranks with 
other children. The family residing near, she was sure to 
|; espy one of them, or a servant, or her nurse, and dart away 
she would.” 


| Nothing could make L. E. 


L. walk quietly in 
* It is not our in- 
tention to preach a sermon on this text; but we 
|give it peculiar emphasis, because it presents an 
| which 
was the source of much unhappiness to L. E. L. 
in after life. Nothing could make her behave like 
other ladies. Innocent 
strange. 


as her conduct was, it was 
We pray our young female readers to 


and conventional than to be 

“the observed of all observers.” Safety should 
Ibe coveted by a female far more than notoriety. 

L. E. L. had an exact and extraordinary memo- 
iry. When corrected by her schoolmistress, she 
She read some 
|useful works of biography and history at an early 
age ; but devoured in secret forbidden books, made 
by those seape-graces, the Poets and Novelists, in 
profuse quantities. If parents wisely wish to give 
their children a raving appetite for such dainties, 
they have but to forbid their indulgence. 

A distinguished jurist related to us a few days 
since an amusing anecdote illustrative of this fact. 
When a child, he resided with his parents in a 


cord his repentance, though not to quash the slander by‘ small village in the northern part of Pennsylvania. 


exposing the contemptibleness of its source. 


‘His father being an humble farmer, he was re- 
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old to in all the | “ siineien” and forbidden to 
read anything except the Bible and religious tracts 
on Sundays. Romances were inthe strictest man- 
ner mala prohibita. Our embryo judge, however, 
did not think them mala in se; so he determined to 
indulge a propensity for novel-reading on every 
opportunity, convenient or inconvenient. One cold 
winter he alighted, accidentally, upon Roderick | 
Random. What a treasure-trove! How to read | 
it was the difficulty. It was bitter cold; out of 
doors blew always a nipping and an eager air, 
which bit shrewdly; to approach the family fireside 
was a risk not to be encountered. But what dif- 
ficulty will youthful genius not surmount? At last, 
he hit upon the following method to keep himself 
warm, and to enjoy a fruition of his hopes. He 
betook himself to the barn, mounted the hay-lofff 
jumped into the mow, packed the dried and fra-| 
grant herbage closely around him, as high as the 
necessity for employing his hands would allow— 
and, thus shielded, read through the precious vo- 
lumes, at such times as he could effect escape from | 
the watchful eye of parental authority. 

L. E. L., though a passionate lover of music, 
could never learn to perform on any instrument. 
Neither could she acquire the art of penmanship ; | 
her pothooks were always the uncouth interpre- |i 
ters of graceful meanings. She was fond, like 
all persons of an imaginative temperament, of re- 


citing poetry, and read with eagerness, books of | 


travels, as well as books of stories. Robinson 
Crusoe, The Arabian Knights, and Cook’s Voyages 
were her dehight. 


L. E. L. reminded her brother, in a poem addressed to 
him in after years, of the laiter work, whose hero for a 
time eclipsed every other hero. Truth seemed indeed | 
stranger than fiction as they read Cook’s Voyages :— 


“Tt was an August evening, with sunset in the trees, 

When home you brought his Voyages who found the fair 
South Seas; * * * * 

For weeks he was our idol, we sailed with him at Sea, 

And the pond amid the willows our ocean seemed to be; 

The water lilies growing beneath the morning smile, 


We called the South Sea islands, each flower a different | 


isle. 


Within that lonely garden what happy hours went by, 
While we fancied that around us spread foreign sea and | 
sky.” 


We pass over her childish days, and come to' 


those, when, tasks and lessons over, her studies 
took their own turn, and the tastes she displayed 
were those of the poetry, and the romance, that 
colored all her visions, waking or asleep. Having 


received some delightful commendation for her at- | 


tempts at verse, she at last took courage to sub- 


OL 


mit some “ fragments of romance, snatches of 


song, ‘fancies and good nights,’ pieces composed 
with asmuch art as a young bird might exhibit in its 
first chirpings”—to Mr. Jerdan, Editor of the Lite- 
rary Gazette. He appreciated their merit, and 
encouraged the youthful author. Elated by such 
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praise, she wrote a poem entitled “ The Fate of 
Adelaid.” It was a Swiss Romantic Tale, and 


'was published in 1820, in a small volume. This 


was her first book, given to the world as the pro- 
duction of a young lady, eighteen years of age. 


} 


“Immediately after the publication of this volume she 


commenced, in the ‘ Literary Gazette,’ a series of ‘ Poeti- 
cal Sketches,’ to which was affixed her initials only,—‘ L. 
©. L.’ The three letters ve ry spec dily became a signature 
of magical interest and curiosity. Struck by the evident 
youth of the writer, by the force as well as the grace of her 
careless and hurried notes, by the IM passione d tenderness 
of the many songs and sketches, that, week after week, 
without intermission, appeé ared under the same S:znature, 
the public unhesitatingly recognized these contributions as 
the fresh and unstudied outpourings of genius; and they, 
by whom the loftier beauties and the more cultivated grace 
of the living masters of the lyre were best ap pr ated, 
ounce, ‘with open arms received one poet more.’ Not only 
was the whole tribe of initialists throughout the land 


|eclipsed, but the initials became a name. 


‘From the summer of 1821, to that of 1824, these contri- 
butions were uninterruptedly continued. It is impossible 
not to be struck with the profusion in which they were 
poured forth. Five or six snatches of song in a week, few 


lof them without some charm of tenderness or fancy, or a 


| brief tale of struggling passion, delineating some c)iival- 


rous character, and abounding in the picturesque—these 


| were read in many quarters with the admiration which 


ances over defects and dwells on the result—the general 
image of beauty presented to the mind. It was thus that 
| the young initialist ‘woke, and found herself famous.’ 
| Perhaps the L. E. L. itself, the compromise between the 
}anonymous and the full announcement, the partial revela- 
tion, the namelessness of the name, had the effect of stimu- 


lating curiosity. That the poet was a‘ young lady yet in 


her teens,’ as the editor answering inquiries, at length an- 
| nounced, was a circumstance that did not, we may be sure, 
detract from the charm. Old poets re ad, and younger ones 
| wrote verses to her. One of them, Bernard Barton, thus 
closes an admiring apostrophe, published in February, 1522, 
| Some mont hs before the object of it had attained her twen- 
| | tie th year: 

‘I know not who, or what, thou art, 

Nor do I seek to know thee, 

Whilst thou, performing thus thy part, 
Such banquets can bestow me. 

Then be, as long as thou shalt list, 
| My viewless, nameless melodist.’ 
| And this she was to thousands beside the minstr lL With 
| the young she at once bDecame a tavorile. She vbreatbed in 
| rapturous verse their own fervent and wild aSplrallons— 


she unfolded to them the visions of their morning; nor did 


she the less retain this hoid upon them, because they shrunk 


with a sudden chillness irom her blank and dre ary pieture 8 


(of destiny, and her sombre predictions wrung from them 
tears of needless pity. 


“A writer of the first literary rank, in one of the volumes 


of the ‘New Monthly,’ for the year 1831, has referred to 
‘the ‘sensation’ created by our subject on her first py 
ance in the pages of the ‘ Literary Gazette.’ * We were,’ 
he says, ‘at that time, more capable than we now are of 
poetic enthusiasm ; and certainly that enthusiasm we not 
only felt ourselves, but we shared with every second per- 
son we then met. We were young, and at college, lavish- 
ing our golden years, not so much on the Greek verse and 
mystic character to which we ought, perhaps, to have been 


rh gidly devotec i, as 


‘ Our heart in passion, and our Lead in rhyme.’ 
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At that time poetry was not yet out of fashion, at least 
with us of the cloister; and there was always in the read- 
ing-room of the Union a rush every Saturday afternoon for 
the ‘ Literary Gazette ;’ and an impatient anxiety to hasten 
at once to that corner of the sheet which contained the 
three magical letters ‘L. E. L.’ And all of us praised the 
verse, and all of us guessed at the author. We soon 
learned it was a female, and our admiration was doubled, 
and our conjectures tripled. Was she young’ Was she 
pretty? And—for there was some embryo fortune-hunters 
? 


among us—-was she rich? We ourselves who, now staid 


critics and sober gentlemen, are about coldly to measure to 


a prose work [what is here quoted is introductory to a re- | 


view of Romance and Reality,] the due quantum of laud 


and censure, then only thought of homage, and in verse | 


only we condescended to yield it. But the other day, in 
looking over some of our boyish effusions, we found a paper 
superscribed to L. E. L., and beginning with ‘ Fair spinit!’’ 

“In this place, perhaps, it may be fitting to glance at one 
important characteristic of her writings, previous to the 
consideration of those maturer poems, ihe earliest of which, 


now on the eve of appearance, procured for her such de- 


a) 


served distinction. In the poetry of L. E. L., even at this | 
early and happy period of her career, assuming that it has | 


now in reality commenced, we detect, not unfrequently, 
examples of that which afterwards cast a gloom over so 


much that she wrote, and was so justly complained of by 
those who took the deepest interest in the progress of her | 


talents and reputation. ‘The verses even of her gay and 
eager youth abound in distrusting views of life, in melan- 


~ | 
choly forebodings, and images of weariness and despon- 


dency. Whatever the subject of the song, baffled hopes 


and blighted affections would evermore thrust themselves | 


between the singer and the light; and if they were not al- 
ways seized upon as the theme, they were unfailingly as- 
sociated with it, and introduced in the way of illustration 
or analogy. And here it may be desirable at once to im- 
press upon the reader’s mind the fact, that there was not 
the remotest connection or affinity, nor indeed a color of 


resemblance, between her every-day life or habitual feel- | 


ings, and the shapes they were made to assume in her 


poetry. No two persons could be less like each other in 


all that related to the contemplation of the actual world, | 


than ‘L. E. L.’ and Letitia Elizabeth Landon. People 
would in this, as in so many other eases, forgetting one of 
the licenses of poetry, identify the poet’s history in the 
poet’s subject and sentiments, and they accordingly in- 


sisted that, because the strain was tender and mournful, the 


4 


heart of the minstrel was breaking. Certain it is, that L. | 


E. L.’s naturally sweet and cheerful disposition was not, 
at this time, soured or obscured by any meditations upon 
life and the things most worth living for, which a lavish 
and rapturous indulgence of the poetic mood could lead her 
into; and however she may have merited admiration, she 
had no original claim to sympathy as a victim to constitu- 
tional morbidness. While every chord of her lute seemed 
to awaken a thousand plaintive and painful memories, she 
was storing up just as many lively recollections; and as 
the melancholy of her song moved numberless hearts to- 
wards her, her own was only moved by the same process 
still farther than ever out of melancholy’s reach. Her ima- 
gination would conjure up a scene in which, as was said of 
the Urn Burial, the gayest thing you should see would be a 
gilt coffin-nail; and this scene she would fancifully con- 
found for the time-being with human life, past, present, or 
to come; but the pen once out of her hand, there was no 


more sturdy questioner, not to say repudiator, of her own | 


doctrines, than her own practice. The spectres she had 
conjured up vanished as the wand dropped from her hand. 
Five minutes after the composition of some poem full of 
passionate sorrow, or bitter disappointment and reproach, 


[ Jury, 


she would be scen again in the very mood out of which she 
had been carried by the poetic frenzy that had seized her— 
a state of mind the most frank, affectionate and enjoying— 
self-relying, but equally willing to share in the simple 
amusements that might be presented, or to employ its own 
resources for the entertainment of others. 

“A letter, which must have been written towards the 
close of 1820, while L. E. L. was yet in Gloucestershire, 
will serve to show how early she was accustomed to give 
her thoughts the gloomiest and most unreai coloring when 
finding expression in verse. It is addressed to her mother. 


“ “At present,’ she says, ‘all 1 have to say 1s, that I do so 


long to see you all, that | like my aunt more and more, that 
| nothing can be pleasanter than my visit to Castle-end, and 
that I only wish you were in as agreeable a place. 1 have 
but one canse of complaint—I so seldom hear from any of 
you. As for my cousin, if [ did not know her too well, | 
| should take it for granted she had forgotten me. You can- 
not think how delightful a letter is—it makes me quite 


|happy for three days. The following lines | wrote last 
night—I send them, as they are addressed to you: 


‘I will not say, | fear your absent one 

Will be forgotten, but you cannot feel 

| ‘The sickening thoughts that o’er the spirit stea! 
When I remember I am quite alone. 

That all I loved most fondly, all are gone. 

ry" ' ? 

lo you that deepest sorrow is unknown ; 
Some very dear ones are beside you now; 

But cold to me each smile that meets my own ; 
It does not beam upon sume long-loved brow. 


*Tis vain to tell me we again shail meet, 
That thought but makes the weary hours depart 
| More slowly; hope is tedious to the heart 

When we so oft its accents must repeat. 
Absence is to affection, as the hour 


Of winter's chilling blight upon the spring’s young flower.’ 


“*T have now,’ proceeds the letter, ‘entirely lost my 
| former passion for travelling. If 1 am so tired of what can 
scarcely be called a long journey, what should I do in my 
intended travels through Africa? 1 have not written to you 
i since you enclosed Mr. Jerdan’s note. How happy I am! 
it so far surpasses my expectations, convinced as I am that 
|a kind of curse hangs over us all; it seemed too delightful 
to happen to one of the Cahets. 


To say the truth, 
I had thought so much about the poem, that | had got quite 
tired of it, and at last sent it in a fit of despair. So fa- 
vorable a verdict again revived the spirit of exertion. I 
had, indeed, compounded a miserable essence for expecta- 
| tion-—it might have been styled intrusion, presumption, or, 
'to sum up in a word, it might have been good for nothing. 
|The poem I took with me to Clifton, intending to finish it, 
rr quarrelled with and burnt. This one has been entirely 
| written since | was there, and is now completely termi- 
nated.--' My iask is ended now.’ . « . I have made 
|-your purse scarlet. 1 think, though, they say green is the 
color of hope ; it has been an unlucky color to us, for how 
; fond we all were of it! My aunt is really a de- 
| lightful person—so good-natured, lets me do just as | please ; 
| 1 dont wonder they all like her so much. When do you 
think of moving ? 
| any thing. 


Once together again, and | care not for 

] think you will smile when I tell you 
1 often spend an evening engaged in a sober rubber at 
whist.’ 


“The contrast between the tone of this letter, and that of 


} : : ~ ¢} } 
the lines enclosed in it, is apparent. It forms the distinc- 
tion between reality and romance. In prose, the writer 
only wishes her mother ‘ were in a3 agreeable a place ;’ in 


poetry, she is ‘consumed by sickening thoughts’ that steal 


| over her as she remeinabers she is ‘quite alone.’ As a mat- 
‘ter of fact she states, that her aunt, whom she likes more 
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and more, is ‘delightful and good-natured, allowing her to | not stop to criticise the volume 
do just as she pleases ;’ but as a matter of fiction she de- 
clares, that ‘all she loved most fondiy, all are gone’—that |°. , oe 5 ! é; . 
ses in quite ualltary wad wees qiereattel. The meality eos | * fatal, facility of versification. It is full of 
serts ‘ that nothing can be pleasanter than her visit to Cas- blemishes, and runs over with superfluities. It 
tle-end,’ and the romance insists that ‘cold is every smile’ | Wants distillation. Its character may be illustrated 
which meets hers. How far poetry may require these con- |by a conversation which takes place between Dick 


venient sacrifices of fact, is a question it would be idle to | Swiveller and “the Marchioness.” in Roy's Old 
| ~ c 7) 4 « POs . = 


; the principal 
poem exhibits flashes of genius, anda happy, some- 


discuss; ner is it here maintained that the habit was at all! a. - - 

; lag . |Curiosity Shop. Not to quote the scene at length, 
peculiar to L. E. L. What is required to be conceded, is|_ - fie 
simply, that the habit was hers; that she less frequently it is sufficient to remember that “the Marchioness 
aimed at expressing in her poetry her own actual feelings tells the immortal Richard, that by putting bits of 
and opinions, than at assuming a character for the sake of | orange-peel in water, and “ making believe,’’ she 
a certain kind of effect, and throwing her thiekly-thronging | thinks it is pretty good wine. That is when she 
ideas together with the most passionate force, and in the 


. eg “a is thirsty ; but when she is not thirsty, she has to 
most picturesque forms. Sorrow and suspicion, pining re- | : . 


grets for the past, anguish for the present, and morbid pre- pas im — orange-peel, and “make believe very 
dictions for the future, were, in L. E. L., not moral cha- hard,’ before she ean convince herself that her 
racteristics, but merely literary resources. The wounded beverage is anything better than orange-peel and 
spirit and the worm that never dies were often but terms of | water. 
art, or means to anend. This admitted, there is little of 
contradiction to be accounted for, and few mysteries of cha- 
racter to clear up.” 


Perhaps we have botched the force of the 
idea; but it is perfectly applicable as an illustra- 
‘tion in this instance. Unless you are very thirsty, 
jindeed, for draughts from Helicon, you have to 
This extract given complete, lets the reader | make believe very hard, before you can convince 
fully into L.. E. L.’s character at this period of | yourself that many of L. E. L.’s verses in the Im- 
her life, and acquaints us with the manner in which ‘provisatrice, flowed from the true fountain. 
her early reputation was formed. The pieces, | L. E. L’s. next book, was “The Troubadour,” 
then published, were copied always in this country, | to which were added “ Poetical Sketches of Mo- 
and no doubt figure largely in the scrap-books of | dern Pictures and Historical Sketches.” ‘This work 
our fair friends. As poetical performances, their; was more successful than that by which it was 
merit is not great, though there are an ease and | preceded, and more deservedly so. Mr. Blan- 
gracefulness in the rhythm, and a melodious fluency | chard, after describing these poems, goes into a 
in the language which lull the senses of the reader, | history of the slanders which were at this period 
and waft them away, as if borne in the silken and | circulated; our comments have already been made, 
jewelled barges of Cieopatra on the waves of the | and we will simply quote, as confirmatory of our 
Cydnus. If they could be read and forgotten, as | account of their origin, a page to the concluding 
we forget an exquisite strain of music, heard at | passages of which, we would direct the attention 
night, and mingled with our dreams, we should | of the reader. 
offer no objection to their influence. But their | 


. P 2: , “ Nobody can make many friends without making some 
affective melancholy, their morbid sentiment ope- 


jenemies. L. E. L.’s foes comprised perhaps various per- 
rate unwholesomely upon the minds of the young, ‘sons who, dispraised in the journal to which she was so 
by whom only they are received as indications of | valued and constant a contributor, associated the ecritic’s 
real feeling. The old know better ; we that | opinions with hers; while others might as erroné ously as- 
have grey hairs, and “sober, second thoughts,” | sign to her influence the rej wryine i meqnaniunncenarien 
heow that the exquisite saisery of snaseetilie be | I'v these must be added a third class, not “ vane” rous, bat 

: . |a very active one, who never forgive success. Hence the 
soms is confounded nonsense; that “dying of | frst motive fordetraction, which broke out in bitter ridicule 
rose in aromatic pain” is a very infrequent occur- | 
rence ; that hearts do not shiver like the aspin at 
every breeze of fancied affliction, and that people 
will eat their dinners after being convulsed with 


of her writings, and then proceeded to the vilest misrepre- 
| sentation of herconduct. What malignity begins, ignorant, 
| idle, sometimes even well-meaning gossip, finishes. Those 
| who professed to know nothing about her, aided by the ir 

. : silly curiosity the insidious objects of those who might 
anguish and racked with torture at the recounting | - |” . : 


z | falsely pretend to know, Unfortunate ly, the very unguard- 
of the story of some wo-begone Othello, who} edness of her innocence served to arm even the feeblest 
“Doubts yet doais, suspects yet strongly joves.” | malice with powerful stings; the openness of her nature, 
i 


There is a want of truthfulness in L. FE. L.'s early and the frankness of her manners, furnished the silly or 
“os ats oe ‘ ithe ill-natured with abundant materials for gossip. She 
fugitive effusions which detract from their per- |" a wee a .¢ set ne te, 
‘ was always as careless as a child of set forins and rules for 


manent value; they wili soon cease to be remem- 


lconduct. She had no thought, no concern about the inter- 

bered, and, with a few exceptions, be numbered pretation that was likely to be put upon her words, by at 

vith ** things lost on earth.” Error is short-lived, | least one outof a score of listeners—it was enough for her 

| . . . the he ‘ ¢ hart ‘ h; . ler &s os 

though clothed in the richest garments of poetical hat she meant no harm, and that the friends she most 

ae ah . . valued knew this—perhaps she found a wilful and most 
diction: Truth is eternal, though it be presented | *“UC* “new Sus—periaps She foun Seen eee ee 

n tl al hold dangerous pleasure, sometimes, in making the starers stare 
EC I var seho se. | ‘ , P . , 

in the common gard of our househoid pro / yet more widely. She defied suspicion. But to induce her 

In July 1824, “The Improvisatrice and other |; , ww ; 
a ’ - i — - | to condescend to be on her guard, io put the slightest re- 


poems, by L. E. L.” was published. We shall straint upon her speech, correspondence, or actions, simply 
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because self-interest demanded it to save her conduct from | 
misrepresentation, was a task which, so far from any one 
being able to accomplish, few would, without deliberation, | 
venture to attempt ; so quick were her feelings, so lofty her | 
woman's pride, und so keen and all-sufficing her conscious- 
ness of right.” | 


“The Golden Violet with its tales of Chivalry | 
and Romance,” succeeded ** The Troubadour.” | 
It was published by Longman & Co. (Mr. Blan- | 
chard does not write Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
Brown and Longman,) and comprised some of L. 
E. L.’s best and most finished earlier compositions. 
Her next published volume was “ The Venetian 
Bracelet, the Lost Pleiad, the History of the 
Lyre, and other poems,” issued by the same pub- 
lishers, in October, 1839. 


“Writing verses was to her but a labor of love, if labor | 
in any sense it could be called; it was far less irksome to 
her to compose a poem than to sit idle ; and as she rarely 
looked about for choice subjects, but seized on those that 
first occurred to her, so she never waited for the “ poetic 
fit,” the “happy moment,” but sat down to her desk in any 
mood, careless or solemn. Thus, it is not surprising that 
she was continually repeating to herself stanzas on memory 
and hope, and love and disappointment; nor is it strange, 
considering the activity, or rather the restlessness of her 
imagination, if the volumes which, up to this time, we have 
seen published in her name, formed but an inconsiderable 
portion of what she actually wrote. To the “ Literary 
Gazette” she still continued a frequent contributor of poeti- 
cal fragments; but her writings were far from being con- 
fined to those columns in which the initials of the poet 
were regularly sought. In the lighter departments of cri- 
ticism, she was, week by week,*’a devoted laborer; and | 


| 


many are the authors, young and old, poets, novelists, dra- | 
matists, travellers, and reminiscence-mongers, who owe the 

first generous words of encouragement, or the cordial re- | 
newal of former welcomes, to her glowing and versatile pen. | 
Written generally to suit the occasion merely, it is not 
thought worth while to make reference to these criticisms 
in detail ; but it is due to L. E. L. to say, that were her | 
opinions upon books and authors, whether expressed in this 
or any other publication, impartially extracted, and collected | 
in volumes, there would be seen in them the results of great | 
miscellaneous reading, research in more than one foreign 

language, acuteness and brilliancy of remark—with, it is | 
true, much hastiness of judgment, many prejudiced and in- | 
conclusive views, frequent wildness of assertion—but with- | 
out one ungenerous or vindictive sentiment, one trace of | 
an unkindly or interested feeling. She has often gone far | 
out of her way to recommend to the public the productions 

of rivals who abused her; and assuredly, towards those by | 
whom she conceived herself obliged though in the slightest 


degree, she was ever ready to play the friend where she 
should have been the critic only, and to repay with a column 
of praise the favour of a kind word—for the smallest service | 
she always remembered and always over-rated. 


But here 
her sinnings against “ impartial judgment” end. Her fail- | 
ings as a critic leaned to virtue’s side; and the young wri- 
ter, with but a spark of the poetic fire in his lines, was as 
sure of a gentle sentence, of appreciation and sympathy, | 


as the established favorite was of a grateful welcome, and 
an honoring tribute. 

“In addition to these continued tasks, should be noticed | 
her contributions to the “ Annuals.” From their ecommence- 
ment, a few years before, there was scarcely one (although 
every season produced its new ones) that did not secute 
the attraction of her initials. From several of these, such : 


fingers; her ears, also, were observably little 
| 


[Jury, 


as the “Literary Souvenir,” the “ Forget me-not,” &c., she 
derived sums considerable enough to show that it was no 
immutable decree of fate by which poetry and poverty had 
been made inseparable companions, and that in the judg- 
ment of experienced publishers, her writings retained their 
charm over the gentle purchaser, in spite of their profusion. 

“Yet L. E. L. did not, therefore, become rich ; though 


| much of her literary labor was productive, she never knew 
|how to hoard; and those she loved and respected always 


shared in her good fortune—it was in her troubles only that 


| she allowed no one, if she could help it, to be a participator.” 


We now present some very interesting pages, 
descriptive of L. E. 
from 1830 to 1834. 

“She pursued her literary tasks with unabated spirit ; 
and though precluded, by her unprotected position, from 
going into society to the extent of the facilities created for 


L. and her manner of life 


her, she was yet enabled so far to extend the circle of her 

friends as to secure, by a short visit here and there, and by 

literary acquaintanceship, a fair share of relief from the 
J i ’ 


} - ° 
| monotony of her pursuits. 


“* Nobody who might happen to see her for the first time 
about this period, enjoying the little quiet dance (of which 


| she was fond), or the snug corner of the room where the 
{ hp on 

, little lively discussion (which she liked still better) was 
| going on, could possibly have traced in her, one feature of 


the Sentimentalist which popular error reputed her to be. 
The listener might only hear her running on from subject to 
subject, and lighting up each with a wit never ill-aatured, 


} and often brilliant—scattering quotations as thick as hail-- 


}opinions as wild as the winds—defying fair argument to 


keep pace with her, and fairly talking herself out of breath. 
He would most probably hear from her lips many a pointed 
and sparkling aphorism, the wittiest things of the night, let 


| who might be around her--he would be surprised, pleased ; 


but his heroine of song, as painted by anticipation, he would 
be unable to discover. He would see her looking younger 
than she really was ; and perhaps, struck by her animated 
air, her expressive face, and her slight but elegant figure, 
his impression would at once find utterance in the exclama- 
tion which a year or two afterwards escaped from the lips 
of the Ettrick Shepherd, on being first presented to her 
whose romantic fancies had often charmed him in the wild 
mountains—“ Hey! but 1 did na think ye’d been sae bon- 
nie !”— staring at the same time with all a poet’s capacity 
of eye. 

‘Without attempting an elaborate description of the per- 
sonal appearance of L. E. L., we cite this expression of 
surprise as some indication that she was far prettier than 
report allowed her to be, at the period we are speaking of : 
and never perhaps did she look better than about this time. 
Her easy carriage and careless movements would seem to 
imply an insensibility to the feminine passion for dress ; 
yet she had a proper sense of it, and never disdained the 
foreign aid of ornament, always provided it was simple, 
quiet, and becoming. Her hair was “darkly brown,” very 


soft and beautiful, and always tastefully arranged; her 


figure, as before remarked, slight, but well formed and 
graceful; her feet small, but her hands especially so, and 
faultlessly white and finely shaped; her fingers were fairy 
Her face, 
though not regular in “ every feature,” became beautiful by 
expression ; every flash of thought, every change and color 


of feeling, lightened over it as she spoke, when she spoke 


|earnestly. The forehead was not bigh, but broad and full ; 


the eyes had no overpowering brilliancy, but their clear in- 
tellectual light penetrated by its exquisite softness ; her 
mouth was not less marked by character, and, besides the 
glorious faculty of uttering the pearls and diamonds of fancy 
and wit, knew how to express scorn, or anger, or pride, as 
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well as it knew how to smile winningly, or to pour forth ; that of comfort—a few books scattered about completed the 
those short, quick, ringing laughs, which, not excepting | author’s paraphernalia.” 

»ven her bon-mofs and aphorisms, were the st deligt | : : : 

even her ( ; phorisms, were the most delightful | Another interesting extract 
things that issued from 1t. . : , : 
‘Tt was at the house of a friend, in Sloanc-street, that 


To judge of her powers of conversation, it is necessar . 
J y | L. E. L. first met 


to consider, not only the qualities already referred to, but | a 
her extraordinary memory, and the stores of information | “ The prince of the bards of his time,”— 
and anecdote which an unwearied and diversified course of | Wordsworth. Miss Edgeworth, Mrs, Jameson, Barry 
reading, during many years, had placed at her command. | Cornwall, Allan Cunningham, Michael Thomas Sadler, 
We have seen nothing of the progress of L. E. L.’s ac-| and many others then and since distinguished were present. 
quirements since her childish pursuits came to an end, and | L. E. L. was delighted with her evening; but with a pretty 
the family left Trevor-park; and indeed it wou!d be no| playfulness of feminine humor, the first thing she thought 
easy task to trace her studies in regular order, or to point of the next morning, when noting down her impressions of 
out the sources of her extensive and varied knowledge. | the brilliant literary party, was Mrs. Hall’s velvet dress. 
She often exhibited an acquaintance with books which | In her note she says, ‘‘ You never looked better; pray be 
could hardly by accident (it would appear) have been thrown | as careful of that black velvet dress as if it were a fairy’s 
in her way; and how she acquired, so early in life as she | gift, and the loss would entail all sorts of misfortune. I 
did, an insight into those subjects of foreign lore which she | never saw anything become you so much.” And then for 
afterwards displayed a thorough acquaintance with, was lit-| her own particular comfort, she proceeds to express “a 
tle short of a mystery. At the period to which we have | ttle of her liking to Mrs. Jameson, as one of the very few 
now arrived she was well read in French, and almost | that she quite longs to meet again.” Of that accomplished 
equally well in Italian, literature. She had, in truth, been| writer she says at another time, “I should think Mrs. 
an indefatigable reader; and while triflers in society listen- | Jameson must be a delightful woman. I shall never forget 
ed, expecting that her talk would be of moonlight and roses, | how fascinated I was with her ‘Diary of an Ennuyée.’” 
they were often surprised to hear her—unless mirth hap-| Of Wordsworth, too, who is alluded to in the subjoined 
pened to be her object, and satire or mystification her | passage, she has elsewhere written, in a spirit of lofty ap- 
choice—discussing the character of a distant age, or the | preciation and admiring regard. ‘There is a story in Plu- 
rise of a great nation; the influence of a mighty genius tarch, I think (1 never vouch for the correctness of my clas- 
upon his contemporaries ; the value of a creed outworn ; or | SICS), that the day after the festival complained bitterly, 
some historical event, a judgment of which demanded— | that its predecessor had left nothing for its portion but wea- 
what she would not fail to exhibit if she spoke at all—an | mness and lassitude. I have no such complaint to make, 
insight into the actors, the policy, and the manners of the 1 am so well to-day that I really think 1 must have been a 
time to which it related. Her studies, in short, put her in| little la malade imaginaire. Amusement is mighty good for 
possession of great advantages, which her excellent memory | most complaints—I[ found it very beneficial for mine, By 
enabled her to turn readily to account. the by, you never duly stated what a handsome young man 
With this picture—most imperfect as it is—before us, a| Mr. —— is; being a genius. I took it for granted he must 
peep into the “ boudoir’ of L. E. L. may be acceptable. | bea fright. There is something very impressive in Words 
By an amiable female friend of hers, who writes with all| worth—something rugged and mountainous. He gave me 
the fervor of youth, we have been favored with some im-|the idea that the statuary suggested to Alexander the 
pressions to which we shall recur hereafter; in this place | Great—Mount Athos cut into a collossal statue of hu- 


may be introduced her recollections of the scene amidst| manity. What a pretty creature Miss Geraldine Jewsbury 
which the inspiration of poetry had birth ;—the description | is! You will have to answer for a revived taste for dissipa- 
is “graphic.” ‘“ Genius,” says our accomplished informant, | tion. I really gave myself credit for being grown quite 
“hallows every place where it pours forth its inspirations. reclase-and philosophical, but I have found my first party so 
Yet how strongly contrasted, sometimes, is the outward | delightful that Lam now longing to goto another. I dare 
reality around the. poet, with the visions of his inward | Say my next will cure me ; one swallow does not make a 
being. Is it not D’Israeli,in his * Curiosities of Literature,’ | summer, and a pleasure-party is a rarity,” 
referring to this frequent incongruity, who mentions, among In 1831, appeared L. E. L.’s first novel, “ Ro- 
other facts, that Moore composed his ‘ Lalla Rookh’ in a iis ® Be cho same year was pub- 
large barn? L. E. L. remarks on this subject, ‘A history of — an eality. a ve 96 - ny = ™ 
the how and where works of imagination lave been produced, lished the first volume of “ Fisher’s Drawing-room 
would often be more extraordinary than the works them- Scrap-Book”—illustrated by L. E. L. In 1832, 
selves.’ Her own case is, in some degree, an illustration | jn addition to various poetical contributions to the 
“ Annuals,” the New Monthly Magazine, and a 





of perfect independence of mind over all external circum- 
stances. Perhaps, to the L. E. L. of whom so many non- 
sensical things have been said—as ‘that she should write m , , : 
with a crystal pen dipped in dew upon silver paper, and use Book. She produced twelve accompaniments to 


series of poems for the “ Drawing-Room Scrap- 


for pounce the dust of abutterfly’s wing,’ a dilettante of lite-| some engravings, in a book, the title of which was 
rature would assign, for the scene of her authorship, a fairy- | ** The Eastern Gift, a Religious Offering.” These 
like boudoir, with rose-colored and silver hangings, fitted | 
with all the luxuries of a fastidious taste. How did the 
reality agree with this fancy sketch ?. Miss Landon’s draw- 


sacred poems were, in every way, worthy of the 
feeling with which they were introduced. “ They 
, aS £9 Bi eaten Ob tie oe pee , va 

ing-room, indeed, was prettily furnished, but it was her in-| WCTE Written, she says, ~ In a spirit of the deep- 
variable habit to write in her bed-room. I see it now, that 


est humility, but whose fear is not of this world.” 
homely-looking, almost uncomfortable room, fronting the} In the summer of 1834, Miss Landon, visited 

and barely f eS e amnie w a onl » ‘ ‘ . - . : 
street, and barely furnished—with a simple white bed, at | Paris. in company with Sir A. Farquhar and his 
the foot of which was a small, old, oblong-shaped sort of 


daughter. ‘To an intimate and valued friend, she 
dressing-table, quite covered with a common worn writing: | / 


| writes an account of her Parisian experiences— 

desk heaped with papers, while some strewed the ground,| rites an account of her Parisian experiences 
nha fC a = sd pa , 

the table being too sinall fer aught besides the desk ; a little| ‘* What a waste of time it is ever to make a resolution: 


high-backed cane-chair which gave you any idea rather than my most decided intention, on leaving England, was to 
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keep a journal. [might just as well have decided on keep- | 


The first fortnight might be compre- 
hended in two words, or, rather four—fe eling very ill, and 


ing a troop of horse. 


feeling very tired ; and, | may add, very unhappy ; every- 


thing seemed strange, and [so compleiely alone. Our lodg 


ing is pleasant enough (it was in the Rue Taitbout, Chaus- 
sée d’Antin, No. 30). Fancy vourself ascending « stair- 
case twice the height of Miss Lance’s; you will then ar- 


rive at a huge door. You enter through a little ante-cham- | 
ber, hung with dark-brown paper, with an orange border, a 


This leads 


on one side to my room ; on the other to the salon, which is | 


piano and some chairs being all the furniture. 


hung with blue paper, or rather purple, and has a balcony 
looking down on a delightful garden. 


if you furnish this | 
room with a sofa, whose cushions are stuffed with hay, 
equally hard and sweetgchairs covered with blue velvet, a 
marble table, asecretaire, two vases filled with flowers, ano- 
ther table covered with books, and myself writing to you, 


you will have an exact idea of my present position. 

‘*T have seen a good many strangers, and it would take a 
quire of paper to detail all the little agonies | have suffered | 
from them, all the little ‘states’ that 1 have been in. 
Though all my life I have lived in society, and had to make 
my own way,! never get accustomed to doing it. [ am un- 
conquerably irresolute and shy. The utmost that] can do, 
and that by force of long habit, is to conceal my embarrass- 


ment, and to feel it, for that very concealment, all the more, | 
What hesitation and difficulty does it always cost me to | 
enjoy! . . . . I cannot tell you half the flattering | 
kindness I have met with. M. Odillon Barrot appears t 

be about thirty ; has the most kind, gentle, and encouraging 
manners ; and, perhaps, of all I have seen here, is the one 
to whom I would apply the term gentlemanlike. He is, you | 
know, a most distinguished person ; and, you do net know, | 
has beautiful blue eyes. He went with us, yesterday, to | 
the Pantheon ; without an exception, the finest building | 
ever saw. We ascended some thousands of steps to the 
top. . . . . Then we went to the Cabinet of Natural 
History. Such birds, beasts, and fishes! If imitation be 
the most graceful of flatteries, this building is a delicate | 
attention to Noah’s ark. 


: . | 
[t contains a specimen of every- | 
i y 
thing on earth, in sea, or air. The person whom | 
I think the most interesting is a Monsieur Fentaney, a} 
young poet of about four-and-twenty, or less. . . . .| 
He answers very well to my ideaof a French genius—pale, 
3 I 





dark, sombre, and with a sort of enthusiasm of which we 
have no idea in England. He joined our party at 
the theatre, or, rather, caine into the next box. His con 
versation is very intellectual, and very spirited—or let me | 
use the French word, ‘ spirituel.’ The opera was the Temp- 
tation of Saint Anthony, which said temptation is the being | 
made love to by a very beautiful woman, created by his | 
Satanic Majesty for that very worthy purpose. Miranda| 
(Mdlle. Duvernay) danced like an angel, if angels dance, | 
which, I take it, is rather a debateable point. Going to the 
theatre made me very melancholy, | kept thinking so much 
of the Victoria! Talk of French vivaciity! I don’t know in 
what it consists. 


All that I have met are peculiarly quiet. | 
Oh, the number of pretty things that there are in the shops! 
One could spend a fortune in a week. 
with ali sorts of new ideas. 


I shall come back 
You, however, must be con- 
tented with some old ones.” 

To the same friend she describes her impressions on 
the perusal of Victor Hugo’s “ Lucretia Borgia,” 
had been recommended to read. 


which she 


‘What a terrible pleasure I owe you, that ‘ Lucretia 
Borgia’ has struck me deeply! What a scene that is be- | 
tween her and her husband, where she attempts to make 
him forget his vengeance by filling his mind with the first | 
fascination of her beauty, which, to be turned upon him for | 


a moment, was such sweet flattery. I like Gennaro’s love 


Letitia Eiizabeth Landon. 


| was said to maintain a less honorable alliance. 


}nocence 


| every justice to your own kind and generous conduct. 


[ Jury, 
for his unknown parent. The deepest feelings of the hu- 
man heart are those given to the unattainable and the mys- 
terious. Love for the known and the possessed takes the 
more endurable (is it not so?) but less poetical form of af- 
fection. The denouement is dreadful. So true! for it is 
curious to note how constantly vice is punished through 


some last touch of lingering goodness. Thus 


‘Soon or late it is its own avenger.’ 
Some kindly feeling, some dearest sympathy, that would 


have been happiness to the innocent, becomes torture in its 
worst shape to the gnilty.” 


After her return to England, the old slander about 
her was revived. She was at this time contracted 
to be married to the gentleman with whom she 
She 
broke off her engagement, and sacrificed her hap- 
piness—lest it should be thought that marriage was 
a wreath of necessity—a cover for shame! Could 
a more woeful! absurdity be imagined ! The woman, 


|'who would not consent to connect her external de- 


portment in obedience to the opinion of the world, 
immolates her heart on the altar of that very 
opinion! The letter to Mr. Jerdan, the painful Jet- 
ter, which is introduced in the following exiract, is 
unquestionably genuine. In our minds, it would 
be, of itself, enough to establish the fact of her in- 
The comments which follow it, from the 
pen of her partial biographer, are eminently just. 

“The severity of the shock she underwent, and the ex- 
tent of the self-sacrifice she deemed herself called upon by 


| duty to make, may be inferred from the following letter ad- 
| dressed to him, with whom the contemplated union had now, 


she felt, become impossible. ‘The handwriting gives pain- 
ful evidence of the agitation of mind and weakness of body 
amidst which it was composed. Its insertion is, permitted 
here, at the request of her surviving relative, and of the 
writer to whom she confided the trust of doing justice to 
her memory. It must be received as the only explanation 
that ean be offered of the feelings by which she was anima- 
ted, and of the grounds on which she decided. 

* T have already written to youtwo notes which I fear you 
could scarcely read or understand. 1 am to-day sitting up 
for an hour, and though strictly forbidden to write, it will 
be the least evil. I wish I could send you my inmost soul 
to read, for | fee! at this moment the utter powerlessness of 
words. I have suffered for the last three days a degree of 
torture that made Dr. Thomson say, ‘ you have an idea of 
what the rack is now.’ It was nothing to what I suffered 
from my own feelings. I look back on my whole life—I can 
find nothing to justify my being the object of such pain—but 
this is not whatI meantto say. Again [ repeat, that I wiil 
not allow you to consider yourself bound to me by any pos- 
sible tie. ‘To any friend to whom you may have stated our 
engagement, I cannot object to your stating the truth. Do 
I am 


placed in a most cruel and difficult position. Give me the 


| satisfaction of, as far as rests with myself, having nothing to 


reproach myself with. The more I think, the more I feel I 
ought not—I cannot—allow you—to unite yourself with 
one accused of—I cannot write it. The mere suspicion is 
dreadful as death. Were it stated as a fact, that might be 
disproved ; were it a difficulty of any other kind; I might 
say, look back at every action of my life—ask every friend 
I have—but what answer can | give, or what security have I 
against the assertion of a man’s vanity, or the slander of a 
vulgar woman’s tongne ? I feei that to give up all idea of a 
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near and dear connection, is as much my duty to myself as 
to you. Why should you be exposed to the annoyance— 
the mortification of having the name of the woman you | 
honor with your regard, coupled with insolent insinuation? | 
you never would bear it. 








“] have just received yournotes. God bless you—but— 
“ After Monday I shall, I hope, be visible; at present it 
is impossible. My complaint is inflammation of the liver, 
and I am ordered complete repose, as if that were possible ! 
Can you read this? Under any circumstances, the 
“* Most grateful and affectionate of 
your friends, 
“L. E. Lanpon.” 





The conduct of the gentleman to whom this letter was | 
addressed, was throughout, and in every respect, worthy of | 
the honorable appreciation it obtained, and of her who could 
thus feel and act towards him. 

While forming this resolution upon principle, L. E. L. 


| 
did not foresee that the impossibility of explaining her con-#. 


duct to all who might hear of the dissolution of an engage- 
ment generally presumed to exist, was likely to expose her 
tothe most mortifying and fatal misconception. The know- 
ledge of the effect could carry with it no possible revelation 
of the cause. All that could be known beyond the smal! 
circle of her confidential friends was, that a correspondence 
had taken place with a view to the discovery of her tradu- 
cer, and that it had terminated in the sudden breaking off of 
a connection of which the permanence seemed assured, 
and to which the marriage-seal was about to be affixed. 
The inference was much too fair for spite and ill-nature to 
miss. The highmindedness of her decision, and the dignity 
of her whole conduct at this most trying and painful crisis 
of her life, could be judged of but by a few, while her 


seemingly unvindicated name might be a subject of scorn 
or of pity in every circle of gossips. That “very bitter 
sense of innocence and injury” which we have seen her 
entertaining, could avail her nothing against the presump- 


tion of the cold-bearted or the malicious, that “there might | 


possibly be something in it after all,” as the inquiry had 
ended in abroken contract, a doubly embittered spirit, and 
a situation more lonely than before. 

All this was what her experience told her, on reflection, 
she had too much reason to fear, and her judgment warned 
her at the same time of her uiter helplessness, and the im- 
possibility of guarding herself against such terrible miscon- 
ceptions. She undoubtedly imagined the evil to be greater 
than it really was. But it must be owned that her own in- 
judiciousness still exposed her to attacks ; and that to per- 
sons of an irritable or over-credulous temper, she might 
easily become an object of suspicion and aversion, espe- 
cially to her own sex. Her warmth of heart, her exube- 
rance of gratitude, even on trivial occasions of service, her 
buoyant spirits, her recklessness as to consequences, and 
her stubborn indifference to opinion, were still, as before, 
her great enemies that created enemies ; and when writing 
to authors, whom she had known and confided in for years, 
and in whom differences of age and the long-worn honors 
of the married lot, might have sufficed to guard her from all 
misapprehension, she was sometimes apt to lay aside-the 
formalities of respect due to middle-aged husbands, and the 
reverence that belongs to the father of a numerous family. 

She soon benefitted by the most kind and skilful medical 
treatment, and the affectionate attention of her friends, so 
as to enjoy society again, and indulge to some extent in 
what she designated “ the superfelicity of talking.” 

It was before the feeling alluded to, and before the dread 
of being misapprehended where her conduct could only be 
partially known or guessed at, had quite worn away, that 
she met Mr. George Maclean at the house of a mutual ac- 
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This gentleman became her husband, and, with 
him, she subsequently went to Cape Coast, a Bri- 
tish possession in Africa—where, before the lapse 
of many weeks, she died. Mr. Maclean’s con- 
duct, from first to last, was highly honorable. He 
scoffed at the slanders which were thrown upon 
her fair fame, and married her in a full confidence 
of her purity and goodness. He was himself a 
target, against which the shafts of calumny were 
freely hurled. He was accused of having another 
wife in Africa; and the discovery of this fact was, 
afterwards, insisted upon as one of the exciting 
causes of that mental anguish which led to his 
wife’s death. There appears to be no truth in this 
statement; both after and before marriage Mr. 
Maclean exhibited no trait of character to alienate 
the affections of his wife. 

At this period, 1835, L. E. L. was engaged in 
various literary enterprises. 
that year, Sanders and Otley published “ The 


In the autumn of 


Vow of the Peacock, and other poems.” ‘lhe 
principal poem was written in consequence of the 
awakening of her interest and admiration at the 
sight of Maclise’s picture—The Vow of the Pea- 
cock. 

L. E. L. had, previous to the publication of 
these poems, illustrated poetically a volume of the 
“Flowers of Loveliness” for Mr. Ackermann, and 
had, moreover, edited and enriched a “ Book of 
Beauty” for Mr. Charles Heath. Besides her 
share in the origin of these annuals, she continued 
te contribute largely to others. ‘The “ Literary 
Gazette” still derived occasional advantage from 
her pen, and in the “‘ Court Journal” she wrote un- 
interruptedly verse or prose, for about three years. 
The “ New Monthly Magazine,” however, of all 
periodicals, obtained by far the most finished of her 
poetical efforts. Nor would it be right to omit the 
various graceful tributes to great names, with 
which, from the year 1836, she annually added to 
the beauty of Mr. Schloss’ “ Fairy Almanac ;” or 
her “ Birth-day Tribute to the Princess Victoria,” 
which appeared in May, 1837. 

The following are L. E. L.’s opinions of these 
great poets, written at this period : 

‘“Soutuey. There is something in Southey’s genius 
that always gives me the idea of the Alhambra--there is 
the great proportion, and the fantastic ornament. The set- 
ting of his verses is like a rich arabesque. It is fretted 
gold; the oriental magnificence of his longer poems-—-such 
as Thalaba—is singularly contrasted with the quaint sim- 
plicity of his minor poems ; they give the idea of innocent, 
yet intelligent children—yet almost startling you with the 
depth of knowledge that a simple truth may convey. 

“ WorpsworTH is a poet that even Plato might have 
admitted into his republic. He is the most passionless of 
writers. Like the noblest creations of Grecian sculpture, 
the divinity is shown by divine repose. But if his sympa- 
thy with humanity be still, it is also deep ; the ‘heaven that 
lies about us in our infancy, he would fain extend even to 
the tomb. He brings ‘Faith, the solemn comforter,’ and 











quaintance at Hampstead. This was about October, 1836. 


Vor. VII—69 


the belief that even in things evil exists the soul of good. 
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“ Of all poets SHELLEY is the most poetical : 


‘Love was born with him, in him, so intense, 
It was his very being, not a sense.’— 


The defect of his imagination was a want of being suffi- 
ciently balanced with the real ; every thing appeared to him 
He reasoned with his 
feelings ; now feelings are the worst possible reasoners— 
they excite, and they mislead. He saw evil and sorrow, 
and believed too easily in redress: he was too young to 


through an exaggerated medium. 


make allowance—that first step in true philosophy--and 
It was a 
boy’s error, who believes he is judging when he is only 
learning. 
its own. 


fancied that to defy a system was to destroy it. 


Shelley’s versification has a melody peculiarly 
It can only be described by similitudes. It sug- 
gests the notes of some old favorite song—the sound of fall- 
ing waters, or the murmurs of the wind among the branches. 


There is a nameless fascination in some sweet human | 


voices, and there is the same in many of the shorter poems 
of Shelley. 

“Scott is the epie poet of chivalry. His verses, read 
aloud, have the same effect as that splendid composition in 
They awaken all that is 
active and martial in your nature. His narrative never 
flags ; it is like a horse at full gallop—you have all the ex- 
citement of exercise. Take the combat between Roderick 
Dhu and Fitzjames—you do not read it, you see it—you 
watch the warriors, and hold your breath-——you are yourself 
inclined 


the Puritani, ‘Sona la T'romba.’ 


‘To falter thanks to Heaven for life, 
Redeem’d unhoped from desperate strife.’ ” 


Under the title of “ Traits and Trials of Early 
Life,” Mr. Colburn published in 1836 a small vo- 
lume of prose stories for children by L. E. L. 
The pretty poem, which follows, now appears for 
the first time. 
leaving place and friends, endeared to youthful re- 
collections : 

HAPPY HOURS. 

Where are they—those happy hours, 

Link’d with every thing I see, 
With the color of the flowers, 

With the shadow of the tree! 
Still the golden light is falling, 

As when first | saw the place ; 
I can hear the sweet birds ealling 

To their young and callow race. 


Stull the graceful trees are bending, 
Heavy with the weight of bloom, 
Lilac and laburnum blending 
With the still more golden broom ; 
Still the rosy May hath bowers 
With her paler sister made ; 
Where, where are the happy hours 
I have pass’d beneath their shade? 


Ah! those hours are turn’d to treasures 
Hidden deep the heart within ; 
That heart has no deeper pleasures 
Than the thought of what has been. 
Every pleasure in remembrance, 
Is like coined gold, whose claim 
Rises from the stamp’d resemblance 
Which bestows a worth and name. 


Still doth memory inherit 
All that once was sweet and fair, 
Like a soft and viewless spirit 
Bearing perfume through the air ; 
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It was written at the prospect of 
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| Not a green leaf, doom’d to wither, 
But has link’d some chain of thought— 
Not a flower by spring brought hither, 
But has some emotion brought. 


Let the lovely ones then perish, 
They have left enough behind, 
In the feelings that we cherish, 
Thoughts that link’d them with the mind. 
Summer haunts of summer weather, 
Almost is it sweet to part; 
For ye leave the friends together, 
To whom first ye link’d my heart. 


L. E. L.’s next prose publication was “ Ethel 
Churchill”—the work in which her powers, as a 
novelist, are seen to the greatest advantage. It 
i\lives in our remembrance on account of the won- 
derful beauty of many of the poetical passages at 
the heads of the chapters. 
Mr. Blanchard’s publication, and we shall soon cite 
a few specimens: 





These are all given in 


. 


“Upon the completion of ‘ Ethel Churchill,’ L. E. L. 
devoted herself to another work in prose, one which she 
had long meditated, and for which she had great requisites ; 
\that series of descriptive and critical essays on the female 
| characters of Scott, which appears in these volumes. Two 
or three of them were printed separately, as they were 
written, in the ‘New Monthly Magazine,’ (they have since 
| been revised,) and an arrangement was then made with Mr. 
| Charles Heath to publish these sketches in a volume, to be 
| illustrated according to the fashion of the time. This de- 
|sign, in which she took so deep an interest, pursuing it 
steadily to the last, she did not live to complete ; but what 





the work would have been may be judged of from the analy- 
| ses of passion, truth, and beauty, now submitted to the 
| public.” 


L. E. L. now employed herself upon a task long 
cherished and dear to her heart—the writing of a 
tragedy. She completed it, and was anxious to 
have it produced upon the stage. We have read 
the play, as it is published in the second volume of 
the work before us, and we see plainly enough why 
her wish could never be gratified. ‘ Castraccio 
Castracani” is a story of deep interest, and the 
plot is simple and well managed ; but it is entirely 
unsuited to the modern theatre. There are no ex- 
plosions in it; no outbreaks of stern passion: it 
affords no opportunity for raving and ranting and 
tearing and bellowing, even as a mad bull bellows 
when stung by a gad-fly. It is full of genuine 
feeling, deep emotion, noble thoughts, beautiful 
poetry—but what are all these for the ears of the 
groundlings, who, for the most part, are delighted 
with nothing but inexplicable dumb show and 
noise? The drama is too long for transference to 
ithe pages of this magazine, though worthy of the 
space it would occupy. Yet we hope to see it 
laid before the better portion of our American 
public, and we have solicited this favor of our friend, 
the Editor of the New World. It will not be the 
first dramatic performance of superior merit, which 
that best of all our weekly journals has presented 
to its hosts of subscribers. 
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leaving England for Cape Coast—addressed to the 
generous lady whose maternal kindness gave her a 
happy home, during the trying months of her later 
life. ‘* No farewell,” says her biographer, “ ever 
came more fondly from the heart, and poetry was 
never more entirely the organ of truth than here.” 


TO MRS. ——— 
My own kind friend, long years may pass 
Ere thou and | shall meet, 
Long years may pass ere I again 
Shall sit beside thy feet. 


My favorite place '!—I could look up, 
And meet in weal or woe 

The kindest looks I ever knew— 
That [ shall ever know. 

How many hours have pass’d away 
In that accustom’d place, 

Thy answer lighting ere it came, 
That kind and thoughtful face. 


How many sorrows, many cares, 
Have sought thee like a shrine ! 

Thoughts that have shunn‘d all other thoughts, 
Were trusted safe to thine. 


How patient, and how kind thou wert! 
How gentle in thy words! 

Never a harsh one came to mar 
The spirit’s tender chords. 


In hours of bitter suffering, 
Thy low, sweet voice was near ; 
And every day it grew more kind, 
And every day more dear. 


The bitter feelings were assuaged, 
The angry were subdued, 

Ever thy gentle influence 
Call’d back my better mood. 


Am I too happy now ?—I feel 
Sometimes as if I were; 
The future that before me lies, 

Has many an unknown care. 


I cannot choose but marvel too, 
That this new love can be 
More powerful within my beart, 

Than what I feel for thee. 


Didst thou, thyself, once feel such love 
So strong within the mind, 
‘hat for its sake thou wert content 
To leave all else behind? 
And yet I do not love thee less— 
I even love thee more ; 
I ask thy blessing, ere I go 
Far from my native shore ! 
How often shall | think of thee, 
In many a future scene ! 
How can affection ever be 
To me, what thine has been. 


How many words, scarce noticed now, 
Will rise upon my heart, 

Touch’d with a deeper tenderness, 
When we are far apart! 


I do not say, forget me not, 
For thou wilt not forget ; 
Nor do I say, regret me not, 
I know thou wilt regret. 
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And bitterly shall I regret 
The friend I leave behind, 

[ shal] not find another friend 
So careful and so kind. 


I met thee when my childish thoughts 
Were fresh from childhood’s hours, 
That pleasant April time of life, 
Half fancies and half flowers. 
Since then how many a change and shade, 
In life’s web have been wrought ! 
Change has in every feeling been, 
And change in every thought. 
But there has been no change in thee, 
Since to thy feet [ came, 
In joy or sorrow’s confidence, 
And still thou wert the same. 
Farewell, my own beloved friend ! 
A few years soon pass by ; 
And the heart makes its own sweet home 
Beneath a stranger sky. 
A home of old remembrances 
Where old affections dwell ; 
While Hope, that looks to other days, 
Soothes even this farewell. 
Strong is the omen at my heart, 
That we again shall meet ; 
God hless thee, till | take, once more, 
My own place at thy feet! 

As we draw nigh to the “ last scene of all, which 
ends this strange, eventful history,” we would fain 
linger over the proofs of the innocence of this 
lovely and accomplished woman. We have already 
stated, in brief, the grounds of our conviction that 
she perished, not by her own voluntary act. The 
act was involuntary; the poison that caused her 
death, was applied as an antidote to pain. “ Would 
to God!” may her surviving friends exclaim, 
“would to God that her perilous strait had been 
discovered, before speech and sense had departed! 
Would to God that it could not be said of her, 
‘she died and made no sign!’” 

Protracted as this article already is, we cannot 
close our remarks and present to our readers fresh 
coming evidences of the extraordinary genius thus 
commemorated, without pausing on the threshold 
of our labor, and paying a tribute to one to whom 
we now bid a solemn farewell. 
the barren sands of Africa, and the mournful music 
of the billows, to which she listened in her solitary 
sea-girt dwelling, is now the dirge that resounds 
over her distant grave.” Yes! beautiful and in- 
jured lady ! thy repose is by the sounding sea. The 
wave mourns for thee; but the wail of the waters 
breaketh not thy eternal slumber. The clouds 
spread a pall above thee; but thou seest not their 
Thou art gone where the voice of 
Thy faults 
The 
gentle hand of friendship has dashed the last stain 
| from thy memory, and we, who are strangers to all 
| but thy genius, deplore thee as a star sunk from 
the firmament to which our eyes were turned in 


“She sleeps in 


vast shadow. 
reproach can never reach thee more. 
are forgotten ; thy virtues are all that remain. 
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admiration. Sleep on—sleep, till sea and shore | 
shall render up their dead. ‘Thy ever-waking spi- | 
rit wanders and revels in those happy realms that 
were pictured in thy visions ; and around thee flows 
the perpetual sunlight of peace! 


From the Female Portrait Gallery, here pub- 
lished for the first time, we choose “* Diana Ver- 
non,” “ Jeannie Deans,” “ Effie Deans,” “ Lucy 
Ashton,” ‘ Rebecca,” “ Mary Queen of Scotts,” 
and “‘ Catherine Seyton :”—These we shall present 
to our readers in the next number of the Messenger. 
From her “ Miscellaneous Poems,” we select “‘ Stan- 
zas on the Death of Mrs. Hemans.” From the frag- 
ments, which appeared originally as mottoes to the 
Chapters of Ethel Churchill, we take “ The Poet's 
Lot,” “ Love’s Followers,” * Resolves,” “ Life Sur- 
veyed,” “Love’s Ending,” “Self-Reproach,” “False 
Appearances,” and ‘* The Poets Past.” From the 
Fugitive Poems of an earlier date, we present 
* The Last Look,” and ‘* The Old Times.” We 
spread this banquet before our readers, and invite 
them to partake of it, with the confident assurance 
that they will derive from it, heartfelt satisfaction 
and enjoyment. 


STANZAS ON THE DEATH OF MRS. HEMANS. 


Bring flowers to crown the cup and lute, 
Bring flowers,—the bride is near; 

Bring flowers to soothe the captive’s cell, 
Bring flowers to strew the bier! 

Bring flowers! thus said the lovely song ; 
And shall they not be brought 

To her who linked the offering 
With feeling and with thought ? 


Bring flowers,—the perfumed and the pure,— 
Those with the morning dew, 
A sigh in every fragrant leaf, 
A tear on every hue. 
So pure, so sweet thy life has been, 
So filling earth and air 
With odors and with loveliness, 
Till common scenes grew fair. 


Thy song around our daily path 
Flung beauty born of dreams, 
And scattered o’er the actual world 

The spirit’s sunny gleams. 
Mysterious influence, that to earth 
Brings down the heaven above, 

And fills the universal heart 
With universal] love. 


Such gifts were thine,—as from the block, 
The unformed and the cold, 

The sculptor calls to breathing life 
Some shape of perfect mould, 

So thou from common thoughts and things 
Didst call a charmed song, 

Which on a sweet and swelling tide 
Bore the full soul along. 


And thou from far and foreign lands 
Didst bring back many a tone, 
And giving such new music still, 











A music of thine own. 


A lofty strain of generous thoughts, 
And yet subdued and sweet,— 
An angel’s song, who sings on earth, 

Whose cares are at his feet. 


And yet thy song is sorrowful, 
Its beauty is not bloom ; 

The hopes of which it breathes, are hopes 
That look beyond the tomb. 

Thy song is sorrowful as winds 
That wander o’er the plain, 

And ask for summer’s vanish’d flowers, 
And ask for them in vain. 


Ah! dearly purchased is the gift, 
The gift of song like thine ; 

A fated doom is her’s who stands 
The priestess of the shrine. 

The crowd—they only see the crown, 
They only hear the hymn ;— 

They mark not that the cheek is pale, 
And that the eye is dim. 

Wound to a pitch too exquisite, 
The soul’s fine chords are wrung ; 

With misery and melody 
They are too highly strung. 

The heart is made too sensitive 
Life’s daily pain to bear; 

It beats in music, but it beats 
Beneath a deep despair. 


It never meets the love it paints, 
The love for which it pines ; 

Too much of Heaven is in the faith 
That such a heart enshrines. 

The meteor-wreath the poet wears 
Must make a lonely lot; 

It dazzles, only to divide 
From those who wear it not. 

Didst thou not tremble at thy fame, 
And loathe its bitter prize, 

While what to others triumph seemed, 
To thee was sacrifice ? 

Oh, Flower brought from Paradise 
To this cold world of ours, 

Shadows of beauty such as thine 
Recall thy native bowers. 


Let others thank thee—’twas for them 
Thy soft leaves thou didst wreathe ; 
The red rose wastes itself in sighs 
Whose sweetness others breathe ! 
And they have thanked thee—many a lip 
Has asked of thine for words, 
When thoughts, life’s finer thoughts, have touched 
The spirit’s inmost chords. 


How many loved and honored thee 
Who only knew thy name; 

Which o’er the weary working world 
Like starry music came! 

With what still hours of calm delight 
Thy songs and image blend ; 

I cannot choose but think thou wert 
An old familiar friend. 


The charm that dwelt in songs of thine 
My inmost spirit moved ; 

And yet I feel as thou hadst been 
Not half enough beloved. 

They say that thou wert faint, and worn 


With suffering and with care ; 
What music must have filled the soul 
That had so muca to spare ! 
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Oh, weary One! since thou art laid 
Within thy mother’s breast— 
The green, the quiet mother-earth— 
Thrice blessed be thy rest! 
Thy heart is left within our hearts, 
Although life’s pang is o’er ; 
But the quick tears are in my eyes, 
And I can write no more. 
THE POET'S LOT. 
The poet’s lovely faith creates 
The beauty he believes ; 
The light which on his footsteps waits, 
He from himself receives. 


His lot may be a weary lot ; 
His thrall a heavy thrall ; 

And cares and griefs the crowd knows not, 
His heart may know them all: 


But still he hath a mighty dower, 
The loveliness that throws 
Over the common thought and hour 
The beauty of the rose. 
LOVE’S FOLLOWERS. 
There was an evil in Pandora’s box 
Beyond all other ones, yet it came forth 
In guise so lovely, that men crowded round 
And sought it as the dearest of all treasure. 
Then were they stung with madness and despair ; 
High minds were bowed in abject misery. 
The hero trampled on his laurell’d crown, 
While genius broke the lute it waked no more. 
Young maidens, with pale cheeks, and faded eyes, 
Wept till they died. ‘Then there were broken hearts— 
Insanity—and Jealousy, that feeds 
Unto satiety, yet loathes its food ; 
Suicide digging its own grave; and Hate, 
Unquenchable and deadly ; and Remorse— 
The vulture feeding on its own life-blood. 
The evil’s name was Love—these curses seem 
His followers for ever. 


RESOLVES. 
What mockeries are our most firm resolves ; 
To will is ours, but not to execute. 
We map our future like some unknown coast, 
And say, “ Here is an harbor, here a rock— 
The one we will attain, the other shun :” 
And we do neither. Some chance gale springs up 
And bears us far o’er some unfathom’d sea, 
Our efforts are all vain; at length we yield 
To winds and waves that laugh at man’s control. 


LIFE SURVEYED. 
Not in a close and bounded atmosphere 
Does life put forth its noblest and its best ; 
*T is from the mountain’s top that we look forth, 
And see how small the world is at our feet. 
There the free winds sweep with unfettered Wing ; 
There the sun rises first, and flings the last, 
The purple dories of the summer eve ; 
There does the eagle build his mighty nest ; 
And there the snow stains not its purity. 
When we descend, the vapor gathers round, 
And the path narrows : small and worthless things 
Obstruct our way: and, in ourselves, we feel 
The strong compulsion of their influence. 
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LOVE’S ENDING. 
And this, then, is love’s ending. It is like 
The history of some fair southern clime : 
Hot fires are in the bosom of the earth, 
And the warmed soil puts forth its thousand flowers, 
Its fruits of gold—summer’s regality ; 
And sleep and odors float upon the air, 
Making it heavy with its own delight. 
At length the subterranean element 
Bursts from its secret solitude, and lays 
All waste before it. The red lava stream 
Sweeps like a pestilence ; and that which was 
A garden for some fairy tale’s young queen 
Is one wild desert, lost in burning sand. 
Thus is it with the heart. Love lights it up 
With one rich flush of beauty. Mark the end: 
Hopes, that have quarrelled even with themselves, 
And joys that make a bitter memory ; 
While the heart, scorched and withered, and o’erwhelmed 
By passion’s earthquake, loathes the name of love. 


THE LAST LOOK. 


The shade of the willow fell dark on the tide, 

When the maid left her pillow to stand by its side ; 
The wind, like a sweet voice, was heard in the tree, 
And a soft lulling music swept in from the sea. 

The land was in darkness, for mountain and tower 
Flung before them the shadows of night’s deepest hour ; 
The moonlight unbroken lay white on the wave, 

Till the wide sea was clear as the shield of the brave. 


She flung from her forehead its curls of bright hair,— 

Ere those ringlets fell round her another was there ; 

Red flushed her cheek’s crimson, and dark drooped her eye, 
A stranger had known ‘twas her lover stood by. 


One note on his sea-call, the signal he gave, 

And a boat like a plaything, danced light on the wave ; 
Her head on his shoulder, her hand in his hand, 

Yet the maiden looked back as they rowed from the strand. 


She wept not for parents, she wept not for friends, 

Yet fast the bright rain from her dark eye descends ; 

The portionless orphan left nothing behind 

But the green leaves—the wild flowers sown by the wind. 


But how the heart clings to that earliest love, 

Which haunts the lone garden, and hallows the grove ; 
Which makes the old oak-tree and primrose-bank fair, 
With the memories of childhood whose playtime was there. 


’Tis our spirits which fling round the joy which they take ; 
The best of our pleasures are those which we make : 

We look to the past, and remember the while, 

Our own buoyant step and our own sunny smile. 

A pathway of silver was tracked on the wave, 

The oars left behind them the light which they gave, 

And the slight boat flew over the moonlighted brine, 

Till the coast afar-off was one shadowy line. 


They reached the proud ship, and the silken sails spread, 
And the gallant flag shone like a meteor blood red; 

And forth from the scabbard flashed out each bright sword, 
In fealty to her the young bride of their lord. 


From a cup of pale gold then she sipped the clear wine; 
And clasped on her arm the green emerald’s shine ; 

The silver lamps swinging with perfume were fed, 

And the rich fur beneath her light footstep was spread. 


From the smal] cabin window she looked to the shore, 
Lost in night she could see its dim outline no more: 





We grow like those with whom we daily blend: 
To yield is to resemble. 


She sighed as she thought of her earlier hours, 
‘‘ Ah, who will now watch o’er my favorite flowers!” 
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THE OLD TIMES. 
Do you recall what now is living only 
Amid the memories garnered at the heart 7— 
The quiet garden, quiet and so lonely, 
Where fruit and flowers had each an equal part? 
When we had gathered cowslips in the meadow 
We used to bear them to the ancient seat, 
Moss-grown, beneath the apple-tree’s soft shadow, 
Which flung its rosy blossoms at our feet, 
In the old, old times, 
The dear old times. 


Near was the well o’er whose damp walls were weeping 
Stonecrop, and grounsel, and pale yellow flowers, 
While o'er the banks the strawberry plants were creeping 
In the white beauty of June’s earliest hours. 
The currant-bush and lilac grew together ; 
‘The bean’s sweet breath was blended with the rose ; 
Alike rejoicing in the pleasant weather 
That brought the bloom to these, the fruit to those, 
In the old, old times, 
The dear old times. 
There was no fountain over marble falling ; 
But the bees murmur’d one perpetual song, 
Like soothing waters, and the birds were calling 
Amid the fruit-tree blossoms all day long ; 
Upon the sunny grass-plot stood the dial, 
Whose measured time strange contrast with ours made : 
Ah! was it omen of life’s after trial, 
That even then the hours were told in shade, 
In the old, old times, 
The dear old times? 
But little recked we then of those sick fancies 
To which in after life the spirit yields : 
Our world was of the fairies and romances 
With which we wandered o’er the summer fields ; 
Then did we question of the down-balls blowing 
To know if some slight wish would come to pass ; 
If showers we feared, we sought where there was growing 
Some weather-flower, which was our weather-glass : 
In the old, old times, 
The dear old times. 


Yet my heart warms at these fond recollections, 
Breaking the heavy shadow on my day. 
Ah! who hath cared for all the deep affections— 
The love, the kindness I have thrown away? 
The dear old garden! There is now remaining 
As little of its bloom as rests with me. 
The only memory is this sad complaining, 
Mourning that never more for us can be 
The old, old times, 
The dear old times. 


SELF-REPROACH. 
Deep in the heart is an avenging power, 
Conscious of right and wrong. There is no shape 
Reproach can take, one half so terrible 
As when that shape is given by ourselves. 
Justice hath needful punishment, and crime 
Is a predestined thing to punishment. 
Or soon, or late, there will be no escape 
From the stern consequence of its own act. 
But in ourself is Fate’s worst minister : 
There is no wretchedness like self-reproach. 


FALSE APPEARANCES. 
Who, that had looked on her that morn, 
Could dream of all her heart had borne ? 
Her cheek was red, but who could know 
*T was flushing with the strife below? 
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Her eye was bright, but who could tell 
It shone with tears she strove to quell ? 
Her voice was gay, her step was light, 
And beaming, beautiful, and bright: 

It was as if life could confer 

Nothing but happiness on her. 

Ah! who could think that all so fair 
Was semblance, and but misery there ! 





UNIVERSITY OF NEW-YORK. 


NATIONAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


Some Indians who went to Washington City last 
year, for the purpose of getting from the President 
a supply of blankets and rum, turned into the first 
apothecary’s shop they saw; naturally inferring, 
that the gaudy colors exhibited by the bottles in 
the window—the blues, and yellows, and reds, and 
greens—betokened that something comfortable to 
the body was to be had within. Ourselves, hap- 
pening to be in New-York a few weeks ago, stray- 
ing along the streets, came upon a magnificent 
Gothic edifice, with batthements and towers. Our 
thoughts ran back to the Abbeys of England, the 
cathedrals of Westminster and Lincoln,—the times 
of monasteries and church magnificence, and the 
well-stocked larders of sleek and orthodox abbots. : 
Our aboriginal friends were not more surprised, at 
the result of their Washington adventure, than we 
at ours of New-York,—we had happened upon a 
nest of Doctors,—were in the land of Calomel and 
Jalap, in the very region and shadow of pestles, 
and pill-boxes, and purging. 





We had lighted upon 
the University, in the act of organizing an exten- 
sive Medical School. 

The doctors are a curious and also a very wor- 
thy race. Apart from their more serious task of 
watching the approaches of sickness, it is their 
office to disguise the effluvia of nauseous drugs 
with the odors of India, and give to the draught of 
epsom salts, the coloring of the rose. ‘The whole 
object of their lives is to give pleasure to their 
neighbors,—hence, whatever can gratify the eye, 
the smell, the taste, or any of the senses,—what- 
ever can abate sorrow, or take away pain, or bring 
delight out of affliction, is to them a legitimate ob- 
ject of study. It is, therefore, as little as we un- 
professional people can do, to express our congratu- 
lations when any piece of good fortune happens 
to the fraternity. 

A step has been taken by one of the leading in- 
stitutions of learning in the North—the University 
of New-York—which appears to us to constitute 
an epoch in the cause of medical education in the 
United States. First rate medical schools, cannot 





exist in little villages; but in a city like New-York, 
which with its environs, contains almost a half a 
million of souls; where from its extensive commer- 
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cial relations, men from all countries are found ; | 
where all the conditions of life, from the most. 
princely affluence to the most squalid poverty, and 

diseases of all types and every character, are to be | 
met with daily, and hospitals are crowded on each | 
other, a great medical institution may go into effec- | 
tive action. Itis true, there isa strong temptation 

where local means thus abound, to surround these | 
institutions with local ties. But the genius of our | 
people is impatient of such restraints ; it demands | 
of our overgrown Atlantic towns, to throw open 

their advantages for the good of the distant coun- | 
try; it demands that the control, and the honors, | 
and emoluments of institutions, which thus by ac- | 
cident possess superiority, shall neither be confined | 
nor local, but free and open to deserving men of| 
every state, even the most distant. 


University of New-York. 


We are glad) 
to see that New-York has stood forward in this| 


l 


VO 


exhibited the physical means that could be brought 
to bear, for the purposes of instruction; the exten- 
sive museums, &c., that had been already collected. 
Founded on principles of the broadest liberality, 
and holding forth to the whole profession all the 
advantages it possesses, he appealed for its support, 
not alone to the State of New-York, but to all the 
States of the Union. 

The University Edifice is, probably, the finest 
structure of the kind on this continent. “ It is 
built of white marble, carefully selected, with a 
view to durability. Its front is one hundred and 
eighty feet, and the sides one hundred feet each. 
Through its whole length, and in all the stories, it 
is divided by a passage way eight feet wide,—a 
tesselated or chequered pavement of alternate 
squares of black and white marble. ‘The 
door of entrance, in the centre of the front, opens 


great 


matter, and has laid the foundations not of a State, | into a hall twenty-eight feet high, paved also with 


but of a National Institution. 

On the occasion of the visit, of which we have 
been speaking, we had the good fortune to be pre- 
sent at the inauguration of the Medical Faculty of 
the University. ‘The ceremonial was at once sim- 
ple and imposing. After a beautiful and appro- 
priate prayer had been made by Dr. Mason, the 
Professor of the Evidences of Christianity,—Gr- 
NERAL TatumMapes, the President of the Council, 
opened the business of the evening with an ad- 
dress, in which he detailed the origin and progress 
of the University; the relations of the Legislature 
to it, and its present prosperous condition. Sub- 
scriptions to the amount of almost $200,000 have 
been made for it. It enjoys in addition, an annual 
grant of $6000 from the State. Some of its pro- 
fessorships have been endowed. Within the last 
two years, the number of its students has increased 
almost seven-fold; and in its preparatory school, 
there are about four hundred boys. 


After the act of inauguration, and the introduc- | 


tion of the Medical Faculty to the other Faculties 
of the University,—an imposing ceremony,—all 
the professional corps being in their academical 
dresses ;—an elaborate and eloquent address was 
made by Dr. Granville S. Pattison, the Professor 
of Anatomy. 
this department of the University, was formed upon 
principles which placed the Faculty in a free and 
unfettered condition,—that the Council had, with- 
out reserve, committed the entire management and 


control into the hands of the Faculty,—a piece of|the records of history. 


information which elicited warm applause from the 
audience, many of whom were medical men; and 
physicians delight to see the dignity of their own 
profession asserted. He also dwelt on the advan- 
tages of New-York, as a locality for such a school ; 
showing from a variety of circumstances, that the 
expenses incident on education there, are less than 
in most other cities. Excellent boarding for exam- 
ple may be had, as low as $2.50 per week. He 


He showed that the constitution of 


| marble, and having a broad flight of marble steps, 
|up to the second story.” 

“In the centre of the edifice, fifty feet wide, and 
|rising from the ceiling of the second story to the 
|top, and running through from front to rear, is the 
Gothic Chapel. As a work of art, this room is 
far in advance of any other in our country, a spe- 
‘cimen of the painted architecture of the age of 
|Henry VII, the golden age of that style. It is 
‘florid but not gaudy, rich but not overwrought. 
All the parts are bold, prominent, and dignified. 
| It carries the spectator back three or four centuries ; 
‘and nothing reminds him of the present, but the 
arms of the nation, the state, and the city, displayed 
on the flat of the ceiling. The great window in 
the west end, is twenty-four by fifty feet, glazed 
| with painted and stained glass. ‘The centre of the 
|head of this window, is filled with a subject, on 
which three of the greatest painters have proved 
their skill,—the Archangel Michael binding Satan. 
West painted this subject for the chapelof King’s 
| College—this is copied from Guspo.” 

In this noble chapel, the public ceremonials of 
'the University take place; it was here that the 
| Faculty of Medicine was inaugurated. A youth, 
| from one of our distant states, who shall hereafter 
repair to this great institution, and receive at the 





hands of the Council his physician’s degree, wil! 
find himself transported back to the realities of 
times, which elsewhere among us he will see pic- 
tured only in the scenery of romances, or among 
And, surely, there are 
| few things that tend so much to cultivate and adorn 
ithe heart, as remembrances such as these; the 
|days of the Mippie Aces, are to us the days of 
| Love, and Chivalry, and Honor; they bring back 
to us the occupations and deeds of our forefathers ; 
| the tournament and the tilt-match, the vows of the 
Crusader, and the victories of the Black Prince. 
It was in temples such as this, with its fretted 
aisles, its party-colored sunrays stealing through 
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the painted windows ; its distant ceiling returning 
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tered by asolitary restriction ; nor isthe manage- 


the deep-toned music of the organ, that our ances-| ment of affairs left, as is too often the case in the 


tors marked off the distinctive epochs of their | 


lives, and commenced their professional, their pub- 
lic or private career. 


colleges of our country, to a board of gentlemen 
coming together once or twice a year, knowing lit- 


| tle or nothing of the institution of which they have 


I'he University Edifice and its appliances, have | charge. 


already cost considerably upwards of a quarter of 
a million of dollars. Besides its own library, it 
contains the library of the Historical Society, 
which is rich in works connected with the history 
of the United States, and is the most extensive 
and valuable of the kind in America. For the 


Medical Department, a separate building has been | 


provided, close in the neighbourhood, in Broadway, 
and in the most fashionable part of the city; the 
cost of its erection was over $100,000. It ex- 
poses a noble front of gray granite, with pillars of 
the Corinthian order. In this building, every 
thing is provided for carrying on medical educa- 
tion on an effective and extensive scale ; it has two 
theatres for the use of the lecturers; in one, the 
seats are arranged in semicircles, and accomoda- 
tions afforded for almost one thousand persons ; 
the other is arranged in an octagonal form. The 
dissecting rooms are probably the largest in the 
world. Besides these, there are the usual accom- 
paniments of rooms for museums, collections of 
philosophical instruments, &c., which are fast 
filling up; among these it may be mentioned, is 
the museum of one of the Professors, Dr. Mott, 
remarkable for being mainly a collection from the 
operations performed by that distinguished surgeon; 
a museum, therefore, of which all Americans should 
be proud. 

With advantages of this kind, not in prospect 
but in actual possession—equipped therefore com- 
pletely—so far as physical materiel goes, this in- 
Stitution passes in a few weeks into operation. 
Now there are some points in its constitution, 
which commend it at once to the good-will of the 
profession throughout the Union; there are no 
narrow local feelings about it. A vacancy in any 
of its Professorships, cannot be filled except after 
giving three months notice in the newspapers, in 
order that Physicians residing in the distant states 
may have an opportunity to come forward as can- 
didates ; from among these, the Faculty, whose 
whole prospects are in the success of the enter- 
prize, and whose self-interest, therefore, impels 
them to select that man who can best discharge the 
duties required, nominate one, and with the Coun- 
cilof the University rests the appointing power. 

The Council of the University, in thus tho- 
roughly identifying the interests of the school with 
the self-interests of its professors, and making each 
depend on the other, have acted with great wisdom. 
To the Faculty is committed entirely, the manage- 
ment of their own affairs, both pecuniary and 
otherwise ; if the enterprize fails, it is their fault; 
if it succeeds it is their gain. They are not fet- 











There can be no better guarantee of the liberal 
principles which have presided at the origin of 
this institution, and which are to guide its destinies 
hereafter, than is presented to us in the list of its 
first Faculty. We there recognize the names of 
men who have taught in the leading schools of 
America and Europe,—not alone in New-York, 
but some in South Carolina, or in our own Virginia, 
or in the schools of Philadelphia, or in the Uni- 
versity of London; natives of all parts of the 
Union, and from foreign countries; a Council send- 
ing to France, to hasten home the most distin- 
guished surgeon that America has ever produced, 
to take a part in this national enterprize; these 
things are to us a sufficient guarantee, that no nig- 
gard principles are likely to have sway ; and that 
this University is not intended alone for the City or 
the State of New-York, but throws open at once all 
its advantages to every part of the Union. 

There are advantages which a youth from the 
country may obtain by a residence of a few months 
in that city. There alone does he witness and 
become familiar with the habits of men who are 
crowded together in dense masses,—men of all 
countries, and colors, and conditions,—he sees 
the workings of commerce on the great scale— 
slips crowded with fleets of merchantmen,—and 
streets of banking houses. Each week the steam- 
ship bringing across the Atlantic, the news from 
Europe and Asia:—he learns how civilized man 
and nations are bound up together; how insignificant 
events in foreign parts exhibit reactions here; and 
how events which he would have passed lightly 
over here, bring about striking results abroad. In 
the midst of an almost infinity of mercantile af- 
fairs that are going on in this market-house of the 
Union, he witnesses all the bitterness of political 
strifes,—all the energy of partizanship, and the ani- 
mosities of hatred. In the bustle of political and 
mercantile affairs in this City of Adventurers, he 
sees the gleamings of the better part of our na- 
ture,—religious institutions of all kinds,—churches 
on which millions have been spent in decorations,— 
charitable institutions,—and the wealth that has 
been gained by individual enterprise, dedicated 
to the uses of public charity and devotion,—for 
New- York is as well the focus of our religious, as 
of our business operations,—it is not alone the 
hand, it is also the heart of the Union. And all 
this is knowledge of that practical kind, that tends 
to expand the mind of a young man, bringing him 
into connexion with, and laying open to him the 
interior machinery of society,—the means by 
which an overgrown city operates on the distant 
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communities, and iin hittin it exerts whether 
for good or evil, on society at large. 


Seeane springing up, adie the direct patronage of 
the Legislature, and carried into operation by the 
| wealth and power of that city,—an institution which 
erted by physicians in the districts in which they | will assuredly assume the aspect of a National 
reside, it is a matter of unspeakable importance, ‘one. Now, let us look at home. Have we no insti- 





When we remember the control which is ex- 


that on all these topics they should be well in- | tutions which might be brought forward in generous 
formed. It were indeed no small advantage, were | emulation of this! Are there no Medical Schools 
they able not only to avert the results of individual | in Virginia ‘—is there none in this City which 
calamity, but also to give an enlightened counsel | | might receive the fostering care of our own Legis- 
to public opinion on public affairs. lature’? How is it with our Colleges? Are there 
It is for these reasons, that we regard with plea-| none that deserve that the government should carry 
sure the fouadation of this new Institution. Speak-|them through their difficulties, and place them 
ing as mere literary men, its fine buildings and | safe from the calamities of disastrous timest We 
splendid apartments, are the least part of its ad-| have seen what New-York has done,—it becomes 
vantages ;—it is true, that the instruction and in-| Virginia to imitate her example. 
formation which these doctors will give, like thp 
pills they sometimes prescribe, will be none the less 
effectual in their operation, because they are gilded. 
But with commanding professional advantages of 








a local character, and an able body of instructors, 
we perceive that there is beyond all this an inci- 

dental benefit, which is of general interest to our 
country at large. The following is a list of the BY ERASTUS BROOKS, 
Faculty : 


The Susquehannah—Incidents of Travel-—-The Lost Tra- 


veller—The Captive Maid. 


| WYOMING VALLEY. 


The American tourist, fond of the beautiful in 
Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, Chancellor of the University.| scenery, the wonderful in creation, and the interest- 
Valentine Mott, M. D. Professor of Surgery. 

Granville Sharp Pattison, M. D. Professor of Anatomy. 
John Revere, M.D. Prof. of Theory and Practice of Medicine. | * } ail he Atl ‘ h of 
Martyn Payne, M. D. Prof. of Institutes and Materia Medica. = um, without crossing the Atlantic in search o 


jing in history, may find enough to gratity his eyes, 
‘and occupy his attention for the brief life allotted 


Gunning S. Bedford, M. D. Professor of Obstetrics. jmarvels of beauty, skill, or romance. More i 
Jona W. Draper, M. D Pidiear of Chemistry, and Secretary | known of the antiquity of the old world than of pa 
to the Faculty. | new, and yet our countrymen seek to know more 


The School opens during the last week in Octo- | 


| of other lands than of their own. We seek out 
ber next. With extensivehospital arrangements;the | new lands with an earnestness bordering upon en- 
means of giving chemical instruction efficiently,— | thusiasm, forgetting that if books have not guided 
museums,—chemical apparatus,—access to public | the footsteps of the American traveller to the new 
libraries,—all the materiel of a well appointed Medi- | and beautiful in our midst, that they are still here. 
cal School amply provided,—a faculty carefully se- | We are not sure that more of our countryinen, who 
lected from all parts of the world,—arrangements | travel for pleasure merely, have not seen the clas- 
made for boarding several hundred students, at | sic vale of Thessaly than the far more extended 
rates less than could have been supposed ; the fees | and much more beautiful valley of Wyoming. Our 
for the courses of lectures low,—the means of edu- | poets look to the Thracian bards and Thracian land 
cation in superfluity beyond example. Added to all| for the fathers of Poetry and the home of poets. 
this, the allurements of that great city,—its re- | A little tract of land in Greece lives forever in the 
sources for mental recreation aud improvement,—| memory of the people, preserving its locality and 
its Lyceums and learned societies.—its mercantile its history, because the tomb of Orpheus is there, 
and political relations,—its ships,—its manufac-|and minstrels of every age and clime choose to 
tures,—the intense activity that pervades its socie-|render homage at the tomb of the saint. The 
ty,—the broad ocean, that field ot enterprise and | country of Boetia, enclosed by the familiar moun- 
wealth; with all the novel scenes it brings before ‘tains of Helicon, Parnassus, and Citheron, with a 
those who come from remote inland places,—must | |history not unlike that of the valley of blood and 
make this, if we are not greatly mistaken, an insti- | beauty in the heart of Pennsylvania, is oftener vi- 
tution of rogeite resort, for young physicians. |sited by us, than a spot within our almost daily 
So much for our Northern adventure. Now let| reach, far more pleasing to the eye, and every way 
us draw a few remarks from it. Any of our | more interesting to be remembered. Why,—we 
readers will perceive that we hail the progress of| speak to our poets,—should Helicon be sacred to 
science in whatever part of the Union it may take | Apollo, and not the mountains that stretch all along 
place ; but though we delight to see the North or the | our landt The grove of the muses is at the sum- 
West advancing in these things, we love our own) mit of Mount Helicon, and the fountain sacred to 
Vireinia more! In the City of New-York, we | the muses flows at its base, and there were they 
have sketched am institution of overwhelming in-' placed, because of the purity of the mountain air, 
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the fertility of the valley ciel, the plenty of its;ous but pious » Jaber of aking know n ‘the unknown 
waters, and the abundance of its shades. Poets,| God, whom the Aborigines of the land ignorantly 
too, have peopled Parnassus with deities, and given | worshipped. The spirit of Loyalism prevailed here 
them water from the Castalian fount, oracular as it prevailed no ho else in the Colonies—and 
priests to be consulted, spirits to be refreshed, ca- with the shouts that often went up for “‘ George 
verns for nymphs to dwell in. And why should not, the Third,” ascended prayers that the British Lion 
story and song,—we need no mere romance,—for ‘might be brought to cower beneath the young Ea- 
we have history without it,—bring to life and re-|gle of the New World. No place suffered so 
membrance things dead or forgotten among us.|much as Wyoming did before, subsequent, or dur- 
Enclosed on all sides like the Boetian country is|ing the Revolution. The troops which went forth 
the vale of Wyoming. The Valley itself, as you to do service in the struggles for independence 
look down upon it from the elevations on either | were the bravest of the brave; at home, abroad, 
side of the majestic and graceful Susquehannah, | wherever they were, and they were wherever duty 
which flows through its centre, realizes the de- jcalled them, they fell like leaves in October. Ro- 
scription of that river large, “ Southward through | |mance, or re ality, or both, has made Wyoming the 
which Eden went,” wate ring the garde on with many | | Spot where Catharine Montour or Queen Esther 
arill. I was at W yoming upon a * Sabbath d: Ly in | | played the Hecate of the night in a scene bloodier 
the present month of June. A Sabbath day still-| than that wherein “ Glamis murdered sleep, and 





ness reigned in the Valley. A quiet tran j 
rested upon the face of the earth, and stillness} The sleeping and the dead were often pictures. 
upon the waters. There was beauty every where | The ey eye of childhood, that “ feared a painted devil 
for the stranger’s eye. I stood upon the slope of, in the savage,” found the spear deep-laid in the 
the hill, and sat upon the borders of the river, and | ‘bosom of a father, and the transfixed arrow which 
truly was each place “a happy rural seat of vari- \had wounded or killed as dear a friend. The his- 
ous view.” Boon nature | tory of Wyoming is indeed a tale of blood, through- 
out. Incident follows incident, in quick succession. 
“ Pour’d forth profuse on hill and dale and plain, Tod there is a peaceful settlement in a quiet and 
Both where the morning sun first warmly smote ‘beautiful valley, shut out by nature from all the 
The open field, and where the unpierced shade is J te: : a as 
: world beside,—the earth is made rich in its pro- 
ducts by the labor of the Pioneer, who there seeks 
her flowers, and groves, and trees, and fruits, and|his new home. ‘To-morrow comes, and when the 
every thing beautiful to the sense of sight or smell. | grain is ready for the sickle, and the reapers begin 
In the few journeyings I have taken through my itheir harvest, death like a foul and ugly witch, 
own land, the Valley of Wyoming, all things con-|stalks in. ‘The song of the bird is changed for the 
sidered, is the most attractive spot I have visited. | yell of the savage,—the ploughshare and the pru- 
Of scenery there is every conceivable variety, from | ning hook become again the sword and the spear; 
the rugged mountain and lofty forest, still inhabited | the belt of wampum and the calumet of peace, 
by the wolf and the deer and the bear, to the peace- | emblems of sworn friendship, have lost their power, 
ful valley which sleeps below, seemingly like the|and the eouncil now is the council for war. A 
dead to know no waking here, or like the noble| massacre succeeds, and blood will have blood, with 
stream that flows onward, waking, it would seem, men civilized as with men barbarian. 
at the dawn of creation, to restno more untilchaos| ‘Thus fell at Wyoming the brave chieftain Tee- 
comes again in the destruction of the world. ‘There |dyuscung, a victim to the white man’s treachery ; 
is mountain and river, valley and hill-side, and all | and dearly was his life paid for. Again, you find 
is hallowed ground. The red man and the w rhite | W yoming the scene of an insurgent army, with 
man have here fought foot to foot, and men of one| white men acting like demons, and instigated of 
form and faith and baptism have been armed, the |the devil, it would seem, to destroy all who came 
one against the other, in civil and deadly strife. within their reach. It is, at another time, the stage 
The valley is indeed a great sepulchre,—a grave-| for acting the. darkest. drama of religious fanati- 
yard watered with tears, and sprinkled with blood. |cism—at another, the spot where Yankees from 
‘The bones of some of the victims there sacrificed|Connecticut are found besieging Pennsylvanians, 
are yet seen, gathered up by the surviving chil-|claiming the same soil, and where again Pennsyl- 
dren, and exhibited as the precious relics of a no-|vanians are seen skirmishing with Yankees, each 
ble parentage. Of the history of Wyoming, vo-| having their forts, commanders, ammunition, and all 
lumes have been, and may yet be written, of interest | that belonged to civil warfare and murder. Many 
to any reader. It was the scene of strife and blood | and interesting are the tales of olden time, yet told 
between the settlers of Connecticut and Pennsyl-| you by the few survivors who took part in these 
vania; it was the hallowed spot of missionary en- | early struggles. In some instances, particularly in 
terprise and devotion; the Moravians and the | the last great sacrifice of 1778, whole families were 
United Brethren were here engaged in the ardu-'cut down. Every man in that terrible carnage 


Imbrown’d the noontide bowers,’ 
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rushed with eagerness to the field, but alas! few 
returned. Widowsand orphans were made in scores. 
The sun that rose upon a large and happy, family, 
sunk to rest with not one left to tell the tale of| 
death. Five sons and sons-in-law there, went 
into the field buoyant with hope, and not one re- 
turned alive. Five brothers and two brothers-in- 
law obeyed the same summons, and fought like the 
Spartans at the pass, until all save one were dead. 
Fiction here can add nothing to truth, for truth re- 
veals a record which almost startles belief. The 
famous Mohawk Brandt was here, and whether or 
not a leader in the last and bloodiest engagement, | 
is yet a matter of controversy,—though probably | 
he was not there. Campbell, however, placed him | 
there,— ’ 








sé . The foe, the monster Brandt, 
With all his howling, desdlating band.” 


I will do no such violence to the good taste and | 
judgment of my readers, as to reject the tale of| 
massacre and love so beautifully told in the “Ger-| 
trude of Wyoming.” The “ Happy Valley” of | 
Rasselas, is a story of fiction, into which Johnson, | 
with his charming power of description, has breath- 
ed, as it were, the breath of life. It will live as 


long as Wyoming lives,—as long as books are read, | 


or the mind exists ;—but it is after all a tale of fic- 
tion, to be seen only in the mind’s eye, while the 
Valley upon the banks of the Susquehannah, re- 
mains to be seen and admired by every passing 
traveller. There is real beauty there,—that speak- 
ing poetry of Nature that puts “ tongues in trees,’ 
” and “books in the run- 


, 


and ‘* sermons in stones, 


ning brooks,”—that awakens the latent fire within, | 
and again quenches by its subdued pathos, the spi- | 


rit that sometimes burns like a consuming flame. 
The Hesperian fables are here made true, in groves 
which have 
“‘ Betwixt them lawns, or level downs and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb. 
Or palmy hillock, or the flowing lamp 
Where some irriguous valley, spreads her store ; 
Flowers of all hue, and withont thorn, the rose.” 

The river is as beautiful as the lake described by 
Milton, whose murmuring waters fell down into the 
first garden from the slope hills to “the fringed 
bank, with myrtle crowned.” Here, as there, 

“ The birds their choir apply ; airs, vernal airs, 
Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves.” 

I have said enough, perhaps, to make Wyoming 
interesting to the reader, who has forgotten or ne- 
ver looked into its history, or never seen its beau- 
ties. It is, as Campbell hath painted it, though he 
never saw it, “fair Wyoming,” and “ delightful 
Wyoming.” The poet of another land, in the ex- 
ercise of a strong imagination, has hardly equalled 
the reality of this beautifnl spot, where once, as he 
has sung, 
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beneath its skies 


“e 





The happy shepherd swains had nought to do, 

But feed their flocks on green declivities, 

Or skim, perchance, the lake with light canoe, 

From morn till evening’s sweeter pastime grew, 

With timbrel, when beneath the forests brown, 

Her comely maidens would the dance renew.” 

When, I ask, by our own poets, may this spot, 
which should be the home of the American muses, 
become hallowed and inspired? When next the 
story of Wyoming is told, and its beauties written 
in verse, let it be by an American, and not an Eng- 
lish, poet. It is not exclusive, but it is holy ground; 
and a countryman cannot but be mortified that it 
lives in the memory of the people, rather for what 
the stranger has said than for what has been said 
or done by those bound to keep its incidents for 
ever alive. The traveller who may not lisp in 
numbers, or speak the written language of poetry, 
but who can feel deep laid in the heart the impres- 
sions of beauties to which his tongue refuses utter- 
ance, may find here all that is interesting in histo- 
rical remembrance, or beautiful in charming scenery. 
It is but a short week since, looking down upon 


\the river at evening time, I saw before me, and to 


the life, the scene which the poet of Wyoming had 
painted,— 


" the solitary star 


Flashed in the darkening firmament of June, 
When silence brought the soul-felt hour full soon, 
Ineffable, which I may not portray.” 





Ambitious of no other fame than, as a poor pio- 


| 


/neer, to lead the way where others may travel with 


| more honor to themselves and profit to their coun- 
| a : 
| try, let us go to the Susquehannah, leaving to them 


| the Valley of Wyoming, its story and its beauties, 
ithe fair plain and the blue mountains that skirt it 
on all sides. 

The useful is happily blended with the beautiful 
in the whole Valley of this river. ‘The hills and 
mountains that tower aloft along the borders of 
the stream, yield of that rich abundance found 
beneath, as well as upon, the surface of the soil. 





The face of nature, too, is not only fair to the eye, 
but fruitful to the husbandman. ‘To crown all, a 
| dense and luxuriant forest, next to the valley, beau- 
| tiful to look upon, is scattered here and there, not 
only all along the banks of the river, but all along 
the State. The trees of America! A true poet 
would make nature melody itself in singing to their 
praise. They tell you of trees in the old world, 
|but what are they? We have more in our forests, 
‘than there is in all the world beside us,—east of 
the Mississippi more than one hundred and fifty in- 
'digenous to our soil, and which grow more than 
thirty feet in height. In England, Wales and 
'Scotland, there is not a score of forest trees, 
‘and not forty altogether; while New-York and 
| Pennsylvania furnish many—more than half of 
| them ranking as forest trees, including almost 
every thing that grows in that beautiful country 
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which lies between the Adriatic and the North|of the forests of Pennsylvania, in the vicinity of 
Sea, with Germany and Switzerland, there, more | Wyoming and the Susquehannah river. Wilkes- 
famed for what is grand and fair in nature than in| barre, a village named from two noted politicians, 
art. There are not as many native trees there as|is the centre of all these attractions. It lies in the 
you may find in a day’s ramble between the Dela-| bosom of the Valley, upon the borders of the river, 
ware and the Susquehannah. ‘The stateliness and | is a growing village, whose very nature has been 
beauty of the European oaks have been often| changed by the improvements which act sometimes 
written of, but they are as shrubs compared with | as innovations as well upon quiet nature, as upon 
the oaks in our American forests. Not only have | refined and quiet society. The contrast of a brief 
we the greater variety of trees, but nobler trees by| year or two, in and about this village, would be 
far: all from the prettier and more delicate to the | painful to the recluse. Before the mountains were 
more expansive, and every way more noble. Our) opened, to bring forth the coal imbedded within 
cyprus trees are sui generis,—so that, all in all, | 


them, or the forest thinned by a thousand axemen, 
sweetest of trees, the magnolia,—so the locust, 


levelling the trees, and bearing them away to the 
the catalpa, the sasafras; and so the tulip tree “ its| mills near by, or tumbling them into the river, or 


golden chalice oft triumphantly displays.” And/|the canals dug, which made not only Siates, but 
there are others, too, which for lack of knowledge |“ broad armed ports,”’—seeking a market in Balti- 
I may not name. Not among the ancient Gauls! more, in Philadelphia, in New-York, on the Ohio, 


and Britons, even with M‘Fingal and Ossian to re-|and anon on Lake Erie,—the Valley was as quiet 





cord the beauty there, would the school of the|a dwelling-place almost as the garden of our first 
Druids have been found had our land been known 


parents. 
in olden time. ‘The forests here would have been 


| 

| The quiet there was the peace of nearly the 
a more fitting place for the Druidical sacrifice, and| whole half century which succeeded between the 
for imbibing the mysteries of that stern school—| settlement of differences between the people of 
the teachers of which shut themselves from the| Pennsylvania and the people of Connecticut, who 
world known, to hold closer communion with the | 


made Wyoming their home. All is business and 
world unknown. 


| bustle now, with no hope that Wyoming will be 
From one of the mountain sides that look down| again the * lone valley,” or its “Indian hills” the 
upon that sweet land, which gives beauty to the |“ Wyoming of war and crime.” 
shore and valley, you may behold a scene like that But, | must leave the valley. They who would 
where the Greek poets placed their forest deities. |see a rich drawing of some of its scenery, and 
As | gazed from the traveller's rock there, with a| read a tale of the early settlers there,—half fiction, 
friend or two,—one admiring the scene because | half truth, 
‘home, sweet home” was there, and another, be- 





strong character,—of startling incident and Indian 
cause it realized a bright anticipation, which had | warfare,—may find it in the story of Mary Der- 
grown, as mine had, for years, ever since I had | went, from the pen of one of our most gifted coun- 
read the Gertrude of Wyoming. I could not but re- | try-women. 





The “ Gertrude of Wyoming,” too, 
member of the deities of the forest, which, fable tells| will be read with more pleasure than ever, after 
us, preside throughout the world over all that is rural | Wyoming itself is visited, and its real history 
in nature. The mountains near the valley, once,| known. 

it would seem, were haunted, not with mountain | I left the Valley for Harrisburg, on the canal, 
nymphs, it is true, but with those tangible ghosts— | which passes through the heart of the State,—run- 
savage men—so much more to be dreaded than the | ning its whole distauce along the banks of the Sus- 
ethereal spirits of the imagination. ‘The Dale and|quehannah, and in no place between town and 
Mead Nymphs might well have peopled the valley | town, a half mile from the river. 
below; and the bright and sparkling river, with the|one hundred and twenty miles. The scenery is 
trees of every form and hue, from the infant locust | not so beautiful,—not equalled, if I may speak my 
in bloom and beauty, to the old oak that stretched lown opinion, by our own beautiful Hudson,—a 
its limbs far upward, would have given a congenial 
home to the nymphs of the water and the trees. 
The Arcadian God who dwelt upon the top of the 
mountain, as the Lord of the Forest, leaning upon 
his pastoral reed, and clothed in the skins of beasts, lof beauty only. As a great artery of trade and 
might have found here a temple not made with| commerce, there is but one river east of the Father 
hands, for himself and his thousand attendants. yy Waters, and that our own Hudson. 

I have before spoken of the bountiful soil of} From the top of the mountains, to the verge of 
Pennsylvania, in the region of the valley—of her | the river, there are trees, and shrubbery, and flowers, 
mineral wealth, richer, in coal and iron, than mines | and rocks hanging from the peaks above. The 
of gold or silver, and of the charming scenery of|river has a serpentine course, and as the canal fol- 
the Valley. I have added a word now in praise ‘lows along its banks, in one place,—and it is a fairy 


The distance is 


|confession, which as a New-Yorker, I never ex- 
pected to make—never expecting, however, to see 
river scenery more stupendous or more enchanting, 
than that between New-York and Albany. I speak 





a story of plain, homespun life, of 
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spot to look upon five miles below Wilkesbarre,— 
the water runs into the river and makes part of the 
great highway to the towns below. In many places 
the scene appears like the Highlands of the Hud- 
son. 

there 
lands 
river 


are islands and grass-grown fields, and other 
in a high state of cultivation. For miles the 
is upon one side of the canal and the high 
road upon the other, with mountains above you 
upon the right and an interval of land upon the 
opposite shore. ‘There are settlements 


but few 


even in a half day’s journey, and none are needed | 


to give interest to the scenery or interest to the 


travel. The borders of the river abound in inci- 
dent as thrilling almost as that of the border wars 
of Scotland. “ 

The Danville,—destined 


anon to be a great and thriving place, and famed 


is 


first town of note 


already for its beds of iron, its iron works, and for | 
We' 


working iron with its anthracite furnaces. 
stopped long enough to look upon some of the 
sons of Vulcan there,—to peep into its workshops 
and gather a specimen or two of iron from a vein 
just opened, purer and richer than any before found, 
and yielding about seventy per cent.,—as plenty 
too, and as accessible as rocks upon the rock-bound 
coast of New-England. 


Some twenty miles below Danville is Northum- 


berland, one of the oldest and most interesting | 


towns of the State. The marks of antiquity are 


legibly written there upon the works of nature, on 


the mountain along the river, and much more than | 


legibly upon the grave-yards, the churches, and 
the dwellings. It is a place worth a day’s obser- 
The 


grave of Dr. Priestly, 


vation, for its scenery and for its history. 
habitation, the church, the 
are there. I visited them all, and loving as I do 
the grave-yard inscriptions, which tell so summa- 


rily, in a short epitaph, of the brevity and incidents 


of life, I sat long enough upon the tomb of the di- | 


vine, respected and beloved yet by so many of his 
disciples, to remember the record of the tomb- 
stone. It is of plain marble, erected 
“To the memory of 
Rev. Joserpn Priestiy, 
Who departed this life on the 6th of February, 1804. 
Anno Attatis, LX XI.” 
Beneath is written a simple, but pious record, 
which says: 
“Return unto thy rest, O my soul, for the Lord hath 


dealt bountifully with thee. I will lay me down in peace, 


and sleep until | awake on the morning of my resurrection.” 

Beside the husband, in the close affinity of kin- 
dred souls, rests the body of the wife, who died in 
September, 1796. 
written in the good book, which says: 


“God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes, and 


there shall be no more death, neither shall there be any | 


more pain, for the former things have passed away.” 


Wyoming Valley. 


To relieve the frequent mountain passes, 


The record there told is that! 


Priestly, his family and their followers of the 
same faith, alone, I believe, sleep in the same 
grave-yard. 


seemed as many as the public places of worship. 


The dwelling places of the dead 


|The impression left was rather a painful than a 
pleasant one. Why must sects and parties, men 


of differing creeds alive, be walled in, the one from 


ithe other, when death has given them but that 
/common receptacie 





the grave,—which knows no 
|change till the spirit leaving its dusty element be- 
low flees away to the God who gave it, or none 
but that quicker crumbling of the body to the dust 
and. ashes of earth which comes from the quicker 
decay of a more destroying disease. Northumber- 
land has this distinction, and it has grown up with 
the settlement of the town. I looked into two of 
these grave-yards, and in that one where Priestly 
was buried found the graves strewed with flowers. 
‘The graves of the more aged and young were all 
bedecked with roses, and their bloom and beauty, 
life and freshness, spoke a sad contrast to the 


moss-covered grave-stones and the mouldering re- 
mains beneath them. 


“The rainbow comes and goes, 
And lovely is the rose, 
| The sunshine is a glorious birth, 
But yet | know where’er | go 
That there hath past away a glory from the earth.” 


The visit here, like that to the fair Valley, well 
repays the weariness of the traveller. I had now 
passed along the river, and in contrast to this had 
'seen many a spot where, like Wordsworth’s Wan- 
'derer, “ I saw as I felt,” and like the pale recluse, 
| could sing 

«___ Praise to the sturdy plough 

And patient spade, and shepherd’s simple crook, 

And ponderous loome,—-resounding while it holds 


Body and mind in one captivity.” 


But here, not to be sure, fenced round with glitter- 
‘ing laurel, but with thick wall and moated gate, 
| were those authentic epitaphs where one 


‘‘may learn 
To prize the breath we share with human care 


And look upon the dust of men with awe.” 


Not far distant from the village graves is one of 


the most imposing views, which it seemed to me, 


the eye of man ever fell upon. 


The juncture of the two branches of the Susque- 


hannah is here, and here the clear transparent wa- 
ters of a hundred miles and more to the West, and 
many more to the North and East, reflecting the 
beauty of the heavens and every fair thing of earth, 
" 


upon their borders, mingle together like harmo- 


nizing spirits. The scene is indeed lovely, with 
the islands, cultivated lands, meadows, mountains 
‘and river, the quiet village, the hum of industry, 
the ingenuity of art and the patience of labor, all 
in view. With Wordsworth in hand for a guide 


‘book; and one would think he had been bodily pre- 
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sent,—certainly in the spirit of a magnetized will,|from the two beautiful islands, above the spot 
so true is the likeness given,—you may see that| where the two branches of the river unite—a story 
picture for the living so beautifully painted by the | like this is told with every evidence of authenti- 
poet. city. 

“You behold 


High on the breast of a dark mountain,— 
With stony barrenness, a shining speck 


It relates to the early settlement of the 
country, and to those dark and bloody feuds be- 
tween the red men, who claimed the land all around 
as the land of their fathers, and theirs by inheri- 
tance, and who regarded every pale face who came 
there as an intruder. No man then moved from 

From this lofty site, you see a picture of life| home under cover of the night, or during the hours 
and beauty which long years will hardly efface| of the day, unless armed to the teeth with his in- 
from the memory. I may not say more of what is| struments of death. 


Bright as a sunbeam sleeping, till a shower 
Brush it away, or cloud pass over it.” 





The Indian went forth with 
beautiful there. A poet and a painter both have | his bended bow and belt and quiver full of barbed 
put their stamp upon it, and made the impression | arrows. 


The stone hatchet and the gun, too, were 
deep enough to last. 


|his constant and his speaking companions. It was 

An incident or two of my little journey and T) in one of those times when the Six Nations and 
shall have done. ithe Delawares were at war with the whites, and 

The story of the lost traveller in Texas, told a! one another, that a man and his wife, in the twi- 
year or two since, must have left its impression | light of an Autumn evening, set out upon an even- 
upon the mind of every reader. He was upon the | ing journey to their home upon the banks of the 
prairies there,—the tall rank grass above his head,— | river, some few miles distant. 
the sight as boundless and beautiful, as the green ‘tivity overtook them. 
and rolling ocean. ‘ 


Night and cap- 
The Indian hunters of the 
Save the blue sky above him, | forest, like blood-hounds, had snuffed their prey in 
and the green sward beneath him,—all was va-|the breeze, and as night spread out her dark cur- 
cancy. Nor man, nor beast, not even a bird or/|tains, the pursuit was eager; wife and husband 
any of the creeping things of earth were the re. | were soon stopped in their homeward journey, 
All was vacancy,—loneliness,—the solitude of | thrown from their horses, and as prisoners, borne 
day,—a solitude that weighs heavier upon the|away to the Indian encampment. The husband 
heart of man than the loneliness of night, because | was bound hand and foot, the wife was suffered to 
the moon and stars to the traveller are as speaking | be led to the night lodge without pinions. The 
companions telling in a busy imagination of worlds} night brought repose to her captors, but none to 


‘ ; . 
unknown, until the eyes grow weary with gazing, | her. 


By} 


Her husband was afar off—murdered per- 
and drowsiness and slumber give way to solitude. | haps—and she alone in the hands of savage men. 
Such a traveller there was, who, wandering far! But the spirit of a woman was with her, and home 
away in pursuit of pleasure, had Jost his way. | was before her. Noiselessly, she left the camp, 
With the sun to guide his footsteps, after a re- | and fled upon the wings of the wind. It was night 
freshing sleep, he recommenced his journey,—| time, and darkness reigned around her. What of 
walked patiently and hopefully onward hour upon | strength she had she exerted to the uttermost. 
hour, like the poor prince of the Caravansera we | That mysterious Providence which ‘ tempers the 
read of, ever in pursuit of happiness, but never) wind to the shorn lamb,” and watches even the 
grasping it more than the shadow of the reality. | sparrow that falls to the ground, was as a wall of 
No dwelling—no footsteps—for a time appeared. | fire round about her. The timid spirit of the lamb 
At length, unknown to himself, his journey is end-| that better becomes the woman than the courage 
ing where it begun. His heavy heart beats lighter} of the lion, had taken possession of her, body and 
as he sees before him the foot-prints of manther| soul, it would seem—for after nearly a whole night 
traveller. They, his hopes told him, will lead him) of wandering, and her home not many miles off, 
from the chambers of his Cretan labyrinth. 


Re-| she too, unconsciously had returned, and ere morn- 
animated and revived only in the strength of re-|ing dawned within a half mile of the lair of the 





newed hope, again he moves on; and his guide 
now unconsciously are his own footsteps, which 
hours before had led him astray. 
pursues his way. 


But eagerly he 
The circle is again passed, and 
the journey ends where it before begun. Hope 
whispers to him for a brief moment that two tra- 
vellers have pursued the track before him; but the 
delusion lasts only for a moment, and in some object 
before observed and near him, he finds that in 
reality he has pursued something more visionary 


than even his own shadow. ' 


Upon the banks of the Susquehannah, not far 


lion, from which she had escaped. ‘“ Tired nature” 
could endure no more; and in that “ sweet restorer, 
balmy sleep,” danger and fatigue were forgotten. 
Morning came; and day, almost before the forget- 
| fulness of sleep, was changed to the painful re- 
| membrance of the scenes of the past night. The 
| Indians now, as before, had left their night’s en- 
| campment; but during the night had not left their 
couch in pursuit of their prisoner ; and if they had, 
| hours of wandering would have brought them, like 
the poor traveller, in the distant prairie, back to the 
trees, the branches of which had made their own 
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night habitation. ‘The woman slept, but slept as | 
upon a precipice, to partake, however, of that greater 
enjoyment which comes from the hair-breadth es- 
cape rather than from the lighter difficulty more 


. ; “ft 
easily overcome. We value our blessings by their 


} 


cost. } 
This 4 — o Cts . | reer > ‘Pre | 

us story is no fiction; such escapes were | 
common in the early settlements of the country. 


I will relate one other, familiar perhaps to the 
The heart of Wyo- 
ming Valley was the scene of the event. 


reader, and then have done. 


The family was that of the Slocumbs,—a name | 
identified with the Valley in its earlier and severer | 
sufferings. Briefly told, it was during the early! 
part of the revolutionary war—just upon the eve of 
it—of a mid-day in Autumn, that a party of Dela- 
wares, who long had wandered about the Valley) 
like wolves upon the watch for plunder, rushed 
upon the dwelling of a peaceable Quaker family | 
living in the Valley. A mother and four children | 
were the inmates, and not far off was a young man | 
grinding his knife and quietly pursuing the labors | 
of the day. A yell was heard like the scream of | 
death, and death and its summons came together. | 
Quick as the beating of a pulse the young man| 
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. 


good pilgrim, she had one by one called her chil- 
dren around her, and bid them the farewell of death, 
and given the mother’s benediction, the lost child 
was the only vision that dimmed the bright view 


between heaven and earth. Her dying injunction 


| was to seek out the long lost wanderer; and true 


to it, the brothers never rested from their labors 
until lake and river, forest and hill side, mountain 


| and valley,—every nook and corner, indeed, from 


the far-off Canadas and the wild west, to the syl- 


van spot upon the Susquehannah, whence she had 


stolen, were searched. She lived, but 


leac 


been yet 
1 except in that loved remembrance of 
blood and friendship which never die. 


Accident—Providence I should say—brought 


was (¢ 


the lost sister to the memory of her loved and 
loving brothers, but not until a separation of more 
than threescore years. She was found in 1835 by 
a traveller, and to him told for the first time the 
story of her captivity and subsequent trials, of the 
sufferings of sixty winters and summers, of her 
resting-place in a mountain cave upon the night of 
her.captivity, and in view of the parental dwelling; 
of the impression which that night had made upon 
her heart; how her captors became her benefac- 











tors; of the life she had led; of her connection 
with the Miamis of the West; of her husband, a 


was summoned to the world of spirits. The| 
mother flew to the wood near by,—observing all, | 
but seen of none. Her little daughter Frances, | 
but five years old, the youngest of her female chil-| 
dren, secreted herself behind the staircase of the | 
While her little heart| 
beat quicker in an agony of feeling, she was hunted | 
from her hiding-place, taken from the dwelling, | 
and in the presence of her mother, not far distant, 
placed in the midst of the savage crew, as their| 
young captive. 


chief in the tribe; of children born who had gone 
to the Great Spirit; and of the few moons more, 
when she should join in the world above, the che- 
now deserted dwelling. rished offspring who had preceded her in the com- 
mon journey which first 
‘T'wo years more passed 
meeting of the Indian wife and mother. ‘They met 
but four years since at the Miami lodge, in the 
Deaf Man’s Village, nine miles from Peru, in the 
State of Indiana. 
girl of Wyoming. 
come o’er the spirit of her dreams.” 

Frances, the young, the beautiful, the timid, and 


goes down to. the grave. 


away before the destined 





The sight was too much for a/ 
mother, and rushing frem her hiding-place she fell 
upon her knees, and with maternal eloquence plead 
for the relief of her offspring. 


It was the home of the captive 

Sut oh! what “a change had 
It was the appeal 
of the lamb to the wolf, and tears were less im- 
pressive there, where the fire and flint do their| favorite child of sixty years since, had become, 
work, than water gushing from the rock. Their! though of the same blood, almost the enemy of the 
hearts were flint, and in the presence of her mother | pale-faces. Her ears had been poisoned with pre- 
Frances was borne away. 





And more than a half] judice, and her eyes had seen something of the 
century since, the mother and family, a sister and| cruelty and avarice and falsehood of men who 
two brothers, were left, but the Valley was a/called themselves Christians. 
waste place and a wilderness without her, who, in| and the elder sister who had made her escape, 
the first budding of childhood had been taken as a| were all gratitude, enthusiasm, hope and love in 
young bird upon the wing, snatched in mid air and | their fraternal meeting, but the cold stoicism of the 
entombed in the nest of a stern and craven foe. | Indian race had grown up with the woman captive. 
The mother for years, was like Rachel, mourning | Marble might have wept at such a meeting, for re- 
for her children, refusing to be comforted, because | membrance and recognition with all were perfect, — 
they were not. The beautiful Valley often smiled| but there were no tears with her who had been se 
and was glad in the sunshine of peace and plenty. | long sought for as the lost child of the Valley. 

The sword was sheathed, the arrows were in their | Petitions were put up that the sister would re- 
quivers, and war was no more known,—but the| turn to the home of her childhood, but the appeal 
heart of the mother,—and what heart is like a| has been vain. 


The two brothers, 





Once and twice, too, she has been 

mother’s,—always young and fresh even in a green | visited in her lodge, and every inducement has 

old age,—was weighed down in sorrow. The days) been offered, which might lead the sister to change 
ys | 


of her years were numbered, and when like the her home and habits of life; but her resolution is 
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fixed as firm as fate ; and the Frances Sloeumb,—| 
with a story, the fact of which, in its thrilling in- | 
cident, might fill a volume,—yet lives at the Deal 
Man’s Village,—ignorant of her own native lan-| 
guage, and remembering only that of the Miamis| 
and her captors, who had stolen her from her| 
father’s house. Her daughters, two of whom yet 
live, are the pride and princesses of the lodge,— | 
thoroughly imbued with the characteristics of the 
Indian race, and dead, like the mother, to all the’ 
world beside. With enough of story left for | 
another chapter in other incidents of travel, seea, 
picked up and related along the Susquehannah, J 
close,—begging pardon of the reader, too, whose 
patience must have been tired, in seeing so long a 
yarn spun out in a hot day of June. 
New-York City, June 1841. 
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tion to render himself useful to his country. His 
naval service commenced on board of the frigate 


Brandywine, at the time she was ordered to 


land our national guest, Genera! Larayerre, in 
France, and then to ernise in the Mediterranean 
Sea. ‘The young Midshipman’s behavior during 
this voyage attracted much attention, and won for 
him the esteem of all on board the frigate. He 


‘evinced that kind of moral courage which is so 


indispensably requisite to all who would render 
themselves useful in times of danger and difficulty. 
The Brandywine having encountered a dreadful 
storm in her passage across the Atlantic Ocean, 
a great and general alarm existed for her safety: 
but, amidst this scene of terror and danger, young 


| Maury retained his self-possession, and, when not 
| otherwise usefully employed, devoted himself, even 


during the fiercest period of the storm, to the 
stady of Mathematics. Shortly after the Brandy- 








| wine reached the Mediterranean, she was ordered 
| home, for the purpose of bearing the broad pennant 
LIEUT. M. F. MAURY, 


of that worthy veteran, Commodore Jacos Jones, 
|to the Pacific Ocean. 





OF THE U. S. NAVY. 


| During these two cruises in this ship, eur young 


There is an energy early manifested by some 
men which gives the best assurances of future use- 
fulness to society. Characterized by indelatigable 
industry, it permits no means of improvement to 
be neclected. Restless under its own active im- 
pulses, no obstacle appears too great to be encoun- 
tered; no danger too difficult to be surmounted. 
Never depressed, its strength is never weakened 


by the delusiveness of hope. Prompt, intuitive, | 


ardent, ef bold decision, and unquenchable zeal, 
before it impediments recede, and the magnitude 
of Opposition serves but to arouse its greatest 
power. It discovers new incentives to exertion, 
affords instruction, the means of selecting new 
images in administering its lessons, and by the ac- 
complishment of noble deeds, and an exhibition of 
all the charms of virtuous dispositions, it contrives 
to ally the mind to what is great and generous in 
sentiment, correct and praiseworthy in action; 
thereby producing a conviction of the heinousness 


of inactivity, and of the true honor which awaits 


all who, from proper motives, and in a proper man- 


Midshipman applied himself with unwavering dili- 
| gence to the prosecution of his naval studies, and 
the performance of his various professional duties: 
and after two and a-half years, thus profitably 
| spent, he was, while in the Pacific Ocean, trans- 
ferred, at his own request, to the sloop-of-war Vin- 
_cennes, then on the eve of crossing that great ocean 
to the Kast-Indies. 

| This cruise was one of great interest to Mr. 
|Maury. He neglected no means of improving 
himself. He visited various South Sea Islands, also 
China, Manilla, the Cape of Good Hope and St. 
| Helena, overlooking nothing that could minister 
| gratification to a laudable curiosity, or add any 


‘thing to the stock of useful information. The Vin- 
'cennes reached New-York in June 1830, after an 
| absence of about four years. During this long and 
useful cruise, Mr. Maury arranged the materials 


for his valuable work on Navigation; a volume of 


the greatest usefulness to the young men of our 
Navy, aud of the highest order of merit. It is 
|hardly possible for students on the land, to esti- 





ner, struggle for a moral and an intellectual preémi-| mate accurately the merit of Maury’s exertions in 
nence. ‘The subject of this sketch has given proofs | the preparation of this work: for the quiet and 
of his possession of no ordinary share of this invalu-| Jeisure so essential to deep study are seldom expe- 
able endowment. | rienced on a man-of-war. 

Lieut. Maury is a native of Virginia. When, Shortly after the return of the Vincennes, Mid- 
quite young, he was taken, by his parents, to the| shipman Maury was examined for promotion, and 
State of Tennessee, where he was taught the rv-|after spending a few weeks with his friends, he 
diments of a liberal education, under the direction| sailed, once more, to the Pacific Ocean, in the 
of Bishop Orgy. He continued under the skil-| sloop-of-war Falmouth, as Acting Master. His 
ful management of this excellent instructor of| great usefulness as an officer, and his high nautical 


youth until the year 1825, when he was appointed | attainments, soon procured from his discerning 
a Midshipman of our Navy. Never did a young! commander, the appointment of Acting Lieutenant. 
man undertake to perform the duties of an office; After two years and upwards of active service 
with greater zeal, or with a more fixed determina- in this ship, he was, while yet in the Pacific, trans- 
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ferred by Commodore Downes as First Lieuten- | 
ant to the Dolphin; and from her to his own ship, | 
the frigate Potomac ; on board of which he served, | 
(as Acting Lieutenant,) till she returned to the | 
United States. Her return completed Mavury’s | 
third cruise, which was one of nearly three and | 
a-half years duration. During it, he stored his 
mind with much useful and interesting information, 


formed valuable nautical tables, and gleaned im- 
portant marine statistics, from the journals of in- 
telligent and experienced navigators whom he met 


in the Pacific. His knowledge of astronomy, and | 


his powers of accurate observation, led his mind to | 
conceive a mode of correcting the observed dis- 
tance between the sun and moon, and between the 
moon and stars, and to get the true distance, by 
means of an instrument; the model of which he 
completed to his own satisfaction ; but the expense 
of constructing it with suitable materials being too | 
the 
ap- 


great for his own resources, he applied to 
Board of Navy Commissioners for aid ; which 
plication, unfortunately, failed. 

In 1836, Mr. Maury received his commission as 
Lieutenant in the Navy. Svon afterwards, on the | 
organization of the Exploring Expedition, under 





Commodore ‘TH: Ap Caressy Jones, he was ap- 
pointed Astronomer and Assistant Hydrographer to | 
it; which appointment, on the final organization of | 
About this time, he | 
wrote, for Professor Situiman’s Journal, an ad-| 


the expedition, he resigned. 


mirable and instructive essay on the doubling of | 
Pacific | 


Cape Horn, and the navigation of the 


Ocean. 





The next production of Lieut. Maury, which at- | 
tracted great attention, was an article on “Southern | 
Commerce;” in which he manifested a knowledge | 
as rare as it Was surprising, of commerce, its pro- 
gress and effects. He demonstrated, by an impo- 
sing array of facts, that the unparalleled growth of 
New-York is to be 


of a 


attributed, mainly, to the estab- 


lishment line of packet ships. This great 
scheme, which, added to her other resources, gave 
New-York commercial advantages, in the enjoy- 
ment of which she has prospered, and is every day 
growing stronger, more wealthy and great, was the 
bold and grand conception of one unpretending 
man—a Quaker of New-York. And Lieut. Maury 


ints to commercial advantages possessed bv the 
J ges | y the 





South, which, taken in connection with the practi-| 
cability of navigating the Atlantic with steam, are | 
such as to enable Southern enterprise to encounter | 
with the North, and to draw off a large portion of | 
the trade monopolized there. The essay is a clear | 
and polished one, containing a variety of new and 
interesting facts. It may be found in the Southern 
Literary Messenger, of Jan. 1839. 

The next professional duty in which Mr. Maury 
was employed, was in command of a steamer for 
the purpose of surveying some of our Southern 
Ports. As soon as the sickly season came on, he’ 
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and his party were compelled to return to the 
North, with the view of resuming their labors, 
He 


himself of this interval to visit his aged parents at 


when the season would admit of it. availed 
their residence in Tennessee, with the pious and 
filial intention of removing them, by the most easy 
route, to his own home in Virginia, that they might 
there pass the remnant of their days. Cireum- 
stances occurring to prevent their immediate re- 
moval, and an unexpected and peremptory order 
reaching him, requiring him to resume his survey, 
he started forthwith and alone, for the purpose of 
rejoining his vessel: but, unfortunately, the stage- 
coach in which he was travelling through Ohio 
overturned, and he received from that accident an 
injury which confined him for many months. 

As soon as his health and strength allowed him 
those mas- 
Laucky- 
Bag,” which have turned the attention of the whole 
nation towards the Navy, and have won for their 
All 
the numbers of these productions contained inter- 


to resume his studies, he commenced 
terly productions, the “Scraps from the 


author an enviable and a lasting reputation. 
esting and valuable information. Of great literary 
merit, they abound in sound suggestions, wonderful 
developments, and in innumerable evidences of 
great ability and patriotism. A variety of subjects 
were discussed, which were not only interesting to 
the sailor, but also to every reader. ‘The most im- 
portant portions of these essays, however, were 
those which pointed out the defects of our Navy, 
and the evils which wilt ever be incident to the 
system under which it is, at present, managed. 
Facts were brought before the public, connected 
with the abuses of our Navy, which preduced uni- 
versal astonishment. Indisputable proofs were 
given of an intolerable extravagance, which, while 
it burdened the people, enervated the strength of 
their Navy. A multitude of examples were pro- 
duced of the waste of the public money, which 
proved, to the satisfaction of all unprejudiced per- 
sons, that the system under which it was expended, 
It 
costs twice as much to repair ordnance and stores 
for a ship, as it takes to buy them ;—the same ar- 
ticles for one ship, cost four or five times as much 


was such as to fix responsibility upon no one. 


as their duplicates for another ;—vessels are re- 
paired at twice as much as it takes to build them ; 
and are built at twice the sum they ought to cost : 
many such facts as these were brought, by Lieut. 
Maury, to the notice of the public. Every branch 
of the naval service was examined, and systemati- 
‘al abuses detected every where. Lieut. Maury 
His plan, 
as developed in these essays, for reorganizing the 


proposed remedies for all these evils. 


Navy, bottomed upon a searching scrutiny into, 
and exposure of the abuses and disadvantages of, 
the existing system, gained an abundance of praise 
in and out of the Navy. Many of his brother offi- 


cers came forward and encouraged him in his 
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great undertaking; and many, both in and out of |self, than that he who knows of the abuses of pub- 
the Navy, urged the appointing power, to promote ‘lic trusts, and does not expose them, is deficient in 
him to the head of the Navy Department. His! patriotism. Lieut. Maury is no partizan, but is 
“Scraps from the Lucky- Bag” produced an enthu- | liberal and free in his political sentiments ; and 
siasm throughout the whole extent of the country, | being devotedly attached to the Constitution, as 
which has not subsided, and will not subside until | | well as the glory and honor of his country, is not 
the whole Navy is reorganized. ‘These “Scraps” | afraid of giving offence to existing rulers, by the 
will, in the end, save millions to the country, and | unrestrained openness of his opinions upon public 
give an efficiency to the Navy that will be a guar- | affairs. 
antee to it of a future renown, like that which it | ‘He has ever been the bold champion of his 
It is impossible to | Corps. 
read the “Scraps from the Lucky-Bag,” and not|a writer in one of the political papers, he exerted 
be reminded of the invaluable services which Lord | all of his abilities in defending it. 

. Vincent rendered to the English people, not | 
merely by the splendor of his Naval achievements, 
but also by laying the foundation of a system of | ithe heart which eminently fit him to exercise, in 


won in the days of its glory. On one occasion, when it was assailed by 


In addition to Mr. Mavury’s great talents and 
| antiring industry, he possesses those qualities of 


economical administration for the Navy, which |every emergency, a powerful and a salutary con- 
soon extended to all the departments of the State. ‘trl over the Navy of his Country. An entire 
It was not to be expected that Lieut. Maury w ould | stranger to all those feelings by which inferior na- 
not meet with opposition in his fixed determination | tures are swayed, and with a heart which beats 
to wage a relentless war against the internal foes|only to the measures of generosity and justice, 
of his country, by his vigor as a reformer, his irre- | Maury is ever ready to furnish, to kindred genius, 
concilable enmity to all abuses, and his resistless|the means of eclipsing his own fame, if his own 
energy in attempting to put them down. Accord- le -xertions can possibly be useful towards such an 
ingly, a call having been made upon the Navy De- lend. 
partment for information, “in relation to the cost | way of a brave and able rival, but would arm him 


He would scorn to throw an obstacle in the 


of building and repairing certain vessels,” a Re-|\for any undertaking which patriotism warranted, 
port was made through the late Secretary, from | and consider his success as the triumph of every 
the Navy Commissioners themselves, conveying | patriot. This is the virtue which gives energy to 
statements to the Senate of the United States, | masres of men; the secret of their great under- 
scemewhat in conflict with those contained in the | takings; the cause of their mighty exploits. 

“Scraps from the Lucky-Bag.” 
the cause of the extraction of “ more Scraps from | such have been his efforts to render himself an in- 
the Lucky-Bag.” ‘This last production of qpusel nrg and able one, that his nautical skill is 
Maury, is one of the most powerful essays ever| great; his talents are matured by an experience 
written in this country. Rich with valuable infor-| which, though short, to him has been ample, and 
mation, and important suggestions, it establishes | |his judgment has been made sound, by the cultiva- 


the truth of all the statements, made in the “Scraps,” |tion of the habit of never disdaining the most 


This Report was| Although Lieut. Maury is yet a young officer, 


concerning the Navy, by the testimony of the Navy ‘trifling details, and never holding any thing trivial 
Commissioners themselves; and makes another as- | connected with an important subject. He is prompt 
sault upon existing abuses, which seems to have|and correct in determining, and great in action. 
silenced nearly all opposition. No attack is made | Possessed of all those qualities which make coun- 
upon individuals. Maury has wrestled with errors | sel good, and worthy of reliance, he lacks none of 
like a giant. The conflict has been severe: but|those which render execution successful. He 
the victory will be glorious. ‘The eloquence of the | shrinks from no intellectual effort, no matter how 
orator may be rewarded with londer shouts of | difficult, by which any good is to be obtained. In 
praise ;—the intrigues of the statesman may secure |the midst of extreme perils, he has that self-pos- 





to him the possession of greater power ;—the 
achievements of the warrior, whose sword has| 
spilt rivers of blood, may be more dazzling :—but all! 


every faculty of his soul, and to avail himself of 


| 
Poe and calmness which enable him to command 


every resource of safety. Where courage is needed, 


these things may be valueless to the country, when | his active valor will lead him to brave every dan- 
compared to the works of him, by whose efforts | ger ;—and if to the natural dangers of the sea, the 
economy has been substituted for extravagance, | terrors of the conflict of human passions, prejudices 
strength for weakness,—the means of perpetuating | and ambition shall be added again, Maury will be 
the national honor, for those which would have en- | ready to share the victories of those who triumph 
tailed disgrace upon the nation, corrupted the|in their country’s cause, or to mingle his blood 
sources of its greatness, and the purity of its cha-! with those who die in defending its honor. Should 
racter. And it is not more true, that he who|the winds and the waves be the only obstacles to 
knows of a design of others to commit crime,'and | the ceaseless floating of the star-spangled banner 
makes no attempt to prevent it, is guilty of it him- upon every sea, his active genius and his patriot’s 
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heart will do much to alleviate the sufferings of the|}down. Were we to say Mr. Parsons unites the 


shipwrecked mariner, and to erect the beacon of | 


hope amidst the darkest pavilions of the waters. 
A BROTHER OFFICER. 





Yary TUT 
DESTINY. 
BY T. B. READ. 
As Time moves on with long gigantic strides, 
When future years are numbered with the past ; 
As Summer, link’d with Autumn, swiftly glides 
Within stern Winter’s icy arms at last; 
So we who tread this habitable globe, 
And call ourselves the masters of its face, 
Must bow before grim Death’s unsparing probe, e 
And seek in earth at fast a resting-place. 
And we who boast as Monarchs of this soil, 
‘The rolling sea, the mountains, and the plain, 
Reign o’er the earth, yet live by sweat and toil, 
Like crawling things, return to dust again. 
But something speaks within each breast of ours— 
Yea, something tells us through each clear, blue skhy— 
The fields, the hills, the plains, and op’ning flowers ; 
All nature says, “ THE SOUL SHALL NEVER DIE !” 
New-York, June 1841. 


PAINTINGS IN PROFILE. 
BY PAUL GRANALD. 
THE BUBBLE-SPRING BRAN-DANCE. 

City life can boast of no such characters as Mr. 
Peter Brown; modesty and gas-light seem to be 
antagonistic principles in nature; but city life 
has many such as Mr. William Parsons, though 
they may appear under a form wholly different. 
Mr. Parsons is a fop, and consequently, Mr. Par- 
sons is a beau: Mr. Parsons has a high opinion of 
himself, and consequently again, a low opinion of 
others. ‘There is nothing strange in this, says the 
city reader—we can point you to a dozen such, 
sunning themselves before the door of a hotel any 
day in the week. Admitted; but foppishness and 
self-love are only influencing motives, and notwith- 
standing the old dictum which attributes similar 
effects to like causes, we will, from our own know- 
ledge, declare, that, in this instance at least, they 
are as opposite as the poles. Insult a city exqui- 
site, and he will raise his glass to his eye and drawl 
forth a sentence, the whole meaning of which, will 
depend upon the emphasis he gives to the word 
“fellow.” Insult Mr. Parsons and we can easily 
imagine the answer—‘ Curse me, stranger, what 
do you mean?” and if you did not define your po- 
sition in rather more concise terms than are gene- 
rally used by political aspirants, he would repeat 





bully with his other qualifications, we should be as 


far wrong as a half-dollar in a beggar’s pocket, with 


that most tantalizing announcement, e pluribus 
unum. Heisno bully. By dint of reasoning, or 
by intuition, he has arrived at the conclusion that 
one man owes a certain degree of respect to ano- 
ther, and if he does not pay it up, as punctually as 
he would his note in bank, it is the unalienable right, 
nay, duty of the creditor to “wallop him.” A 
bully will dun you for disrespect and, usually, for 
more than his just claims. Mr. Parsons never 
duns, and so great is his self-esteem, he often re- 
ceives a counterfeit coin in payment. Let us ex- 
plain this ; for we have a most abominable habit of 
speaking metaphorically. ‘Tell a modest man that 
he is the perfection of his race, and he will be apt 
to suspect a hoax—vulgo, a quiz. Say this to 
Mr. William Parsons, and so far from suspecting 
any thing of the kind, he will give you credit on the 
ledger of his conscience for the interest on a debt 
which has just become due. Metaphor again,—but 
we imagine we are understood. 

In dress, and all of those little outward ornaments 
wherewith man has delighted to deck himself ever 
since Adam cut a figure in fig-leaves, or since he 
(man,) first rose above the level of a monkey, 
which, according to Lord Monboddo, he once was, 
and according to others, now is, Mr. Parsons 
differs utterly from his city namesake. Bean Par- 
sons thinks the silks of a Persian, or the sheepskin 
of a Tartar, equally capable of adorning his pcr- 
son, or, rather, his person capable of adding beau- 
ties to either; it being a favorite theory ot his, 
that it is not the dress, but the rakish, devil-may- 
cure air which can give a man any claim to distine- 
tion. This theory he has succeeded in reducing to 
practice with wonderful fidelity. In conversation 
he usually stands with his lower members in the 
form of a triangle, of which the earth is the base 
and his legs the other two sides. His left hand is 
thrust under the tail of his coat which, ever and 
anon, is made to rise and fall with a grace which 
to see is to admire, but, unfortunately, no simile 
with which we are acquainted can show it with 
sufficient distinctness to our readers. In his right 
cheek he wears (as regularly as his coat) a quid of 
tobacco; and whenever he attempts to refute an 
argument, he first discharges the accumulated fluid, 
part of which impinging upon his antagonist, never 
fails to confuse him, and thereby give Mr. Parsons 
a great advantage in the dispute. We do not mean 
to say this is designedly done—he would scorn to 
spit in any man’s face unless insulted, and he is so 
far reasonable as not to consider a difference of 
opinion on one point, a reflection on his understand- 
ing in general. 

Before we proceed any farther, it may not be 


‘ . . ° | . A . . . 9 
the question, not with a note of interrogation, but|amiss to give a description of Mr. Parsons’ per- 


with a full stop—that is, he would knock you son, and then, should any of our readers be the 
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disciples of Lavater, they will have an opportunity 
of drawing a parallel between his body and mind. 


We have seen it stated, somewhere, that al/| 


Virginians have long legs and large mouths. We 
do not go this far; but, on counting over our ac- 
quaintances upon our fingers, we find long legs in 
nine cases out of ten, and big mouths in seven 
out of the same number. Mr. Parsons ean form 


an exception to neither: his legs are long, inor- 


dinately so; his mouth wide, voluminously so. 
His teeth are broad, strong, and of a nut-brown 
color—the last being an eifect, probably, of the 
continued use of his favorite weed. But the ears 


of Will Parsons are well calculated to strike the | 
beholder with astonishment. ‘They are as shape- | 


less as an elephant’s, and present an extent of sur- 
face—we are very much inclined to say, as large 
as that animal’s, but this wont do—truly wonderful, 
and, what is equally remarkable, Mr. Parsons thinks 
his ears, as well as every other feature, superior to 
those of all other persons whatever. Our portrait 


is complete, when we say our worthy has a hooked, | 


sensual-looking nose, and an eye whose color ap- 
proximates, very nearly, to the appearance of the 
sky inthe Kast about the break of day. ‘The ma- 


terials of his dress, as we have before said, he 


considers of Jittle importance, but the manner of 


wearing them of some moment. We are sorry 


that we cannot point the reader to the window of 


some tailor’s shop for a pictorial example which 
might preclude the necessity of description. ‘This 
is impossible, and is an introduction to our hero’s 
toilette—-the only method left us of satisfying his 
curiosity. 

In the morning, so soon as Mr. Parsons finds 
himself awake, he throws his arms around the posts 
at th:: head of his bed; places his feet against the 
foot-board, and thus stretches himself with great 
unction. ‘This delightful method of ascertaining 
his existence being finished, he reaches forth his 
arm and grasps his coat, which hangs dangling most 
gracefully from the back of a chair in the neigh- 


borhood. This is not done, as our modest feminine | 


readers might suppose, for the purpose of coating 


himself, and this in bed, but merely to get a quid of 


tobacco, without which he is incapable of living an 
hour. He now remains in a state of dreamy lan- 
guor until his weed is reduced to the consistency of 


paste, and, then, with a loud “ah!” he springs | 


from his couch ; spits in the direction his face may 
happen to point; seizes his stockings, and, after 
many ineffectual attempts to balance himself on 
one leg, he getsthem on. His feet are now thrust 
into his boots after the same manner. ‘To perform 
these operations he has never dreamed of seating 
himself, but, such is the thoughtlessness of the ani- 
mal, no sooner does it become necessary for him 
to encase his legs in his pants, than he does sit 


down. 


which we think some gentlewoman is asking us. 


. 
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| * Do those dirty creatures, the men, put on their 


| boots before their bre-breeches ?” 
They do, dear lady, they do! It saves a world of 
‘trouble. Ever since that era in tailorism, the in- 
ivention of “straps,” perhaps the most difficult 
‘thing on earth is to button a pair of rather short 
/pants under your boots. We have seen persons 
rash enough to attempt it, but never without dan- 
ger of breaking a blood-vessel. Put your boots 
on first, and there is no necessity of making fast 
these buttons but once, and then it may be done 
| without going into convulsions. Another advantage 
may be mentioned—your “inexpressibles” are never 
“rumpled” half as much. ‘The consequence of 
getting a-little dirt and blacking on the inside is 
/nothing—since it is unperceivable. Ilaving es- 
‘tablished the wisdom of this process, we return. 
| Mr. Parsons seats himself to put on his pants. 
|“* Why,” says the same inguisitive lady, “ how in 
‘the name of all that is absurd, does he manage to 
|‘ pull them up?” 

Dear, dear inquisitor, Beau Parsons does nothing 
like an ordinary man. Bill is lazy, and lazy men 
often take the most difficult way of accomplishing 
‘their object. Mr. Parsons leans his head on the 
‘back of his chair; stretches his feet as far out as 

he can get them, and his head here, and his feet 
there, acting as levers, of which the chair and the 
| floor are the respective fulcrums, he manages to 
‘upheave his body, and, then, the rest is easily, if 
‘not gracefully done. Neither is this so absurd, if 
we call to mind the object—in addition to his lazi- 
'ness—which Beau has in view. He wishes to see 
|his legs ; to admire the Hogarthian lines of beauty 
which they exhibit to his enraptured sight; to look 


/upon the graceful curves, and feel an inward con- 


viction of the falsity of that philosophical adage 


which says, a straight stick is the strongest one, 
‘other things being equal. What other method is 


'so well designed to give a lengthened view of the 
|human frame '—None, absolutely none! 

Billy Parsons now begins to think of shaving. 
This he accomplishes like a reasonable mortal, and 


although a fop, he sports neither whisker, imperial, 
| nor mustache. ‘l’o wash is the next requisite, and 
ithe only variation from the ordinary method of 
| performing our morning ablution is, to dip his 
|whole head in the water. The city fop would 
never do this, as it deprives the hair of that gloss 
which he thinks preferable to a clear brain. Beau 
| learned it in childhood, from his mother, and he ad- 
|heres to it in his manhood. It has its disadvan- 


| tages—especially in winter. Combing icicles from 
| your locks is a species of torture which requires a 
| well-balanced mind to bear with patience. But 
|Mr. Parsons don’t bear it with patience. He 
| thinks it his duty to dip his head into the water, no 
matter how cold the weather; but, then, he thinks 


Let us pause here to answer a queStion| it his privilege to swear at the ice, or imprecate the 


comb, as much ashe pleases. Duty and Privilege; 
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the sum total of human obligations! to performthe| “ Look here, dad, you belong to the church, I 
one and enjoy the other! More persons than Beau | think '” 
Parsons confound the two. * | do—an’ what then?” 

Mr. William Parsons now adjusts his neck to his} “ I’ve heard you swear several times this morn- 
stock—we have placed the words right, reader—| ing.” 
inserts his arms through his waistcoat; carefully| ** That’s a d lie !” 
fastens the top and bottom buttons ; draws his shirt “Oh, [ am mistaken—doubtless I am,” was the 
bosom gently through the interstice ; then puts on| sarcastic response of Will Parsons. As for the 
his coat: buttons the lower button of this; thrusts | old man—whose name, by the way, is Isham, alias, 





his handkerchief between it and the vest, and he | Ike—he was as unconscious as the babe unborn of 
is ready for conquest ! 'his last expletive ; and as for his word “ cuss,” he 
It was but a short time ago that Mr. William! had become so accustomed to it, that he had long 
Parsons, after robing himself precisely after the | since ceased to regard it as a member of the family 
manner we have given above, appeared at the! of oaths. 
breakfast table of his father, who—to describe him | * But you have not heard my other argument, 
in a few words—is the express opposite of the | dad, about the horse.” 
| “ No—lI hope it’s better than the last.” 
“ Billy, Billy, you are a cussed fool !” | “ Not a whit, if you had suffered me to finish. 
To this polite intimation of his father’s opinion, |The second is, I wish to ride to the barbecue at 
Beau replied, by ejecting the tobacco juice from | Bubble-Spring.” 


son, and was greeted by the old man, exclaiming, 


one corner of his mouth, and smiling slightly from,| ‘ Well, Billy, wish is an hargument, secin’ I in- 
in, or on, the other. | tend to go myself.” 

“ You are a cussed fool, Billy, or ef you haint, | * You !—you are too old to go to such places.” 
why does you wear a rag called a pockethanker-| “Too old! How old do you think | em?” 
* Why, I am forty-five, (wheu! Billy Parsons, 
“*Spose, dad, you leave the pocket out—don't what a thumper!) and you must be at least twenty 


cher in your bosom?” 


you think it would express the same idea—a nose | vears older.” 

wiper ' Or, dad, I cangive youanargument. Say! “Lie on, Bill; lie as much as you please, but | 
that I should carry it in my hand, because it is|can out dance you and”—here Isham gave a panto- 
called a handkerchief. Let us go farther, dad: A | mimic representation of drinking a glass of liqaor— 
handkerchief reversed, may be read chief-of-my- |“ to boot.” 

hand. My thumb isthe chief member of my hand,} Let no one suppose from this somewhat coarse 
therefore my thumb and handkerchief are the same | dialogue, that Isham Parsons and his hopeful child 


and heir do not entertain that affection for each 

“ Well, Billy, that hargument must be wrong, | other, which is due from father to son, and from 
*cause it proves what haint so, (this method of son to father. All the love which Billy Parsons 
testing the soundness of a reason would demolish does not lavish upon himself, he bestows upon his 


things—hay, dad, carry my thumb in my pocket ?” 


sishop Berkley,) an’ I hangs on still, that you are! parent; but, for his soul, he could not resist any 
a fool.” oceasion given him of—to use his own phrase— 
“ Dad !” |quizzing the old cock. As for Isham Parsons, he 
“ Well, what do you want ?” lis a two-legged curiosity—a locomotive enigma. 
“Oh, nothing, nothing! If you don’t understand He has a heart overflowing with good will to all of 
that, there is no use of my wasting any more wit his fellow-creatures; but, though a member of the 
upon you!” | church, or, rather, a church, he will often utter im- 
“The cussed young seamp means somethin’,”| precations which would make the blood of a quaker 
soliloquized the old gentleman, “ but blow me ef I|run cold. Of this he is perfectly uneonscious at 
sees it!” ithe time; and when he discovers he has violated the 
“ Billy,” he resumed, “TI told the hands to put|commandment, he repents most sincerely. Beau 
your ridin’ beast in the plough, this mornin’.”’ | Parsons is guilty, very often so. of swearing, but 
“So I heard.” he justifies himself after a manner worthy of 
* An’ what did you do?” Sterne. He thinks if the oath comes from the 
** Told them to take him out again.” ‘lips, and not from the heart, it is a folly, but never 
“ Billy, Vil disinherit you ef you don’t mind; I}a sin. The elder Parsons has another peculiarity, 
will—the lar erlous it, an’ I'll do it.” |which he who has attended closely to the dialogue 
“ But, dad, I have two arguments against my | cannot have failed to notice. He is passionately 
horse ploughing, to-day.” | fond of an argument—a term he uses somewhat 
* Out with ’em.” indiscriminately—and when a retreat becomes ne- 
“'The first is, I don’t want——.” | cessary, he always manages to give it the appear- 
“ Don’t is no hargument, Billy, cuss me ef dont’s| ance of a victory, by calling his antagonist a evssed 


are 9 ic ° 
an hargument! fool. He would be greatly grieved, were any one 
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to receive this as an intentional insult. 


nothing of the kind, but only intends to convey the | 


idea, that compared with him, his opponent must 
be content to rank second. 
love of disquisition more, perhaps, to have a sub- 


ject on which he may exercise his wit, than to 


gratify his parent. His invectives he does not at 
all regard, or only looks upon them as evidences 
of his prowess. When Beau arose from the table 
he was satisfied that he had been very witty, and 
Isham was content to think victory had perched 


upon his standard. Fora half hour afterwards he 


might be heard iuttering to himself, “ dont’s no | 


hargument, Billy, cuss me ef dont’s a hargument !” 
That Virginian Saturnalia—a 


been so often described, that we despair of doing | 


any sort of justice to the scene at Bubble-Spring ; 


and, indeed, our object is not so much to attempt | 
this, as to portray the different characters who may | 
take a part therein, and, more especially, to make 
the reader better acquainted with Messrs. Isham | 


and William Parsons. 

Beau Parsons mounted his horse, and having 
reined him in tightly, he thrust his spurs into his 
sides to ascertain his capability of doing justice to 
his master’s person when he should appear before 
the company at the Spring, and then rode on ata 


rapid pace, perfectly convinced that Mr. William | 


Isham, after 
looking at his son’s equestrian demonstrations for 


Parsons had not his equal on earth. 


some time, and murmuring something about spurs | 


being an argument for a horse, mounted a sober- 


looking nag, and set forth, thinking earth an Eden, | 


mankind Angels, and both capable of proof, he, Ike 
Parsons, being first wrangler. 

Isham had not gone far, before he discovered his 
son seated on the side of the road and his horse 
quietly picking the grass a hundred or two yards 
distant. 

* Hurt, Billy ?” inquired the old man, for it was 
evident from the chagrined appearance of Beau, 
that he had been thrown— I thought you could 
ride any beast, no matter how wild.” 

Billy made no answer to the query, but asked his 
father, somewhat bitterly, if he thought he could 
prove that a man might keep his seat when the 
girth breaks and the saddle falls off; pointing to 
his harness in the middle of the road. 

“ Why, Billy, I don’t think [ ean—but why don’t 
you catch your horse ?” 

*“ Do you suppose I ean do every thing ?” asked 
Beau, “I can run—there is no doubt of that—but 
my vanity will not allow me to say I can beat 
Spanker.” 

“Tecan prove, Billy, that we need’n’t ollers ran 
arter a horse to git him.” 

* Oh, d—n it! eatch the horse—that is the best 
way of proving you are able to do so.” 


“Cuss my soul, Billy—how often must I tell! just, my horse will run like the devil. 


you erbout cussin’ ?” 


Ile means |} 


His son humors this | 


Barbecue—has | 
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“ You set me such a fine example, dad—but we 
won't quarrel. Ride up to Spanker-—he may let 
you get near enough to seize the bridle.” 

Ike obeyed his son’s request, erying co-boy, co- 
The 


horse, at first, raised his head, but soon again com- 


| boy, co-boy, as he approached the runaway. 
menced toying with the grass. No sooner, how- 
ever, had Isham come within kicking distance, 
than he braced his fore-legs and let fly, making his 


heels ring against the old fellows  stirrup-iron. 
[ke’s foot was terribly shaken, and he spluttered out 


a volume of oaths which almost convulsed his son 
Beau had considered his fall a kind 
of disgrace, but, when he ascertained that his fa- 


with laughter. 


ther was not much injured, his own mishap was 
completely forgotten, and he poured forth a shower 
of his peculiar wit upon the head of his parent. 
He asked him if he thought he could prove there 
were more ways of catching a horse than running 
after him—then he told him he should blame the 
stirrup and not Spanker’s heel—that had not 
touched him. He next launched out into a disserta- 
tion upon first and second causes, and proved be- 
yond cavil, that upon the girth rested the whole re- 
sponsibility—if that had not broken all would have 
been well, and, finally, he worked Isham into a 
raging ill-humor by telling him, he firmly believed 
the devil was at the bottom of the whole business. 


The old man dismounted, and after limping about 


for.some time, swearing like a trooper at every 
step, suddenly became conscious that he was not 


‘acting as a Christian should act. 
| “ Billy,” he exclaimed, “ Billy, don’t plague me 
|now—lI know I'll do wrong ef you do, an’ I don’t 
wanter.” 
| “ You do wrong, my dear sir? Impossible! Your 
| face at this moment is as placid as an infant’s, and 
| you have not uttered an improper expression since 
the accident—I shall never forget your example ; 
;and hereafter, will bear all of my misfortunes with 
| patience and resignation.” 
“Oh, d—n me, Billy, this is too bad—stop, ef 
jyou please, stop !” 
| “Stop? to be sure I will, if you desire it, but I 
hope, on some future occasion, you will permit me 
to express my admiration of your heroic behavior. 
What have you in your saddle-bags ?” 

“ Corn, Billy, corn, an’ onerly think—part of it 
| waster feed that infarnal horse of yourn.” 
| Corn is an argument to catch a horse, dad— 
| why did you not think of this before ?” 
“Stay, Billy, stay—corn can’t be called an har- 
| gument to catch ahorse. We ollers drive with an 
lhargument—that is, ef it’s good for any thing— 
|but never persuade except with—what do we per- 
suade with, Billy ?” 
| “Corn, I hope,” said Billy, “for otherwise, if 
|corn turns out an argument, and your distinction is 
Ill try him 
i with this nubbin, be the event what it may.” 
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“Wait a moment, Billy, until we settle this lit-| flection and refraction. The excuse was not ad- 
tle squabble of ourn. I says we drive with an/ mitted, and Ellen was ordered to stretch forth her 
hargument.” ‘hand to receive the thwacks of the ferule. | then 

“ And I say, if we do, my horse will run.” changed my ground and swore by all the gods in 

“Why, Billy, you are a cussed fool—didn’t I) Tooke’s Pantheon, she had nothing to do with it—I 
tell you corn wan't an hargument to catch a horse ?” | had committed a rape on her lips. It would not 

“ That remains to be proved,” interrupted Beau, |do—she was punished, and I received a double 
and, by means of his bait, his horse was soon se- | quantity of dog-wood for what the pedagogue called, 
cured and harnessed, minus a girth. my impertinence. Many an inward vow did I re- 

“ You've cotched him, Bill; but all the newspa- 'gister, should ever I arrive at a height of five feet, 
pers on the face of the globe shouldn’t convince to beat him within an inch of his life. IJ have 
me corn’s an hargument, when I sees you catch a| since thought better, and whilst I am thinking, I 
horse with it, an’ hears you readin’ erbout drivin’ | had as well resume my narrative. 

Before the door of the school-house at Bubble- 


convictions to the heart of the people. The horse, 
| 


|erected an arbor, made of the branches of a gre- 


as you said, oughter have run, ef it had been one;|Spring, on every occasion of rustic festivity, 1s 
oughtn’t he, Billi?” 


. ‘ , < ‘ . . 
‘*Yes, yes! and I will run, too, if you don’t | nadier-looking grove of oaks not a hundred yards 


stop—you have contradicted yourself a dozen, or of. The ground being levelled and beaten per- 


more, times.” fectly hard, is covered with a bushel or two of 
* Bill, you are my son, but you are a monstrous | bran, and makes as comfortable a dancing room as 
liar.” | ever a “sovereign” shook his heel above. Krom 


& 


In stating an effect, dad, you have, perhaps, | hence is derived a phrase which, we fear, a large 
unwittingly given the cause. But, good morning. | part of our readers have never yet heard, to wit: 
I hope the throes of your brain will cure the sores|a bran-dance. Let no citydady turn up her nose 
of your heel, before you reach the Spring ;” and,!at the idea of performing a pirouette on such a 
thus saying, off gallopped Beau Parsons. | floor, and in broad daylight. We have seen the 
“Thar he goes,” exclaimed Ike, “ arfter havin’ | eyes of those who might do the honors of a palace, 
said somethin’ that no ornary man can make heads | sparkle with pleasure as they dashed the bran from 
or tails outer.” under their feet, to the music of a negro’s violin. 
Lest some one, relying upon the misnomers of | Here, however, we shall have, principally, to por- 
American nomenclature, should take it upon him- | tray the ignorant ; for our object is originality, but 
self to assert that there is no spring at Bubble-|rest assured, it is not the ignorant alone, who enjoy 
Spring, we here assure all who feel at all interested | a bran-dance. 
in the matter, that, there is not only a spring, but one| Mr. William Parsons tied his steed so soon as 
of the clearest, deepest, brightest springs, which the | he arrived within a hundred yards of Bubble-Spring, 
mountains of Virginia may boast. Bubble-Spring is! for he doubted his power of displaying his horse- 
the scene of many of our schoolboy freaks. Hard ‘manship, without a girth to his saddle. Having 
by, under the shade of a noble oak—a mildew) ascertained that the last button—we might say, 
blight the Vandal who has since “ belted” it!—|lower button—on his coat was perfectly fast, he 
stands a queer-looking building of unhewn logs, in|}took his hat in his hand, in defiance of sunshine, 
which, many years ago, we learned the mysteries | and, with a rakish air, walked up to greet the as- 
of the alphabet, and experienced the tender mer- 


sembled company. Bill, be it known, has one Jan- 
cies of the birch——-we should say, the dog-wood. | guage for the men and another for the ladies. The 
Over this spring have we bent with some fair-| first is comprehensible by ordinary mortals ; the 
haired schoolmate, and besought her with all of | last, unless a Daniel or a Joseph shall again appear 
our youthful eloquence, to give us a kiss, that we|on earth, must ever remain a little enigmatical 
might have the pleasure of seeing our shadows kiss | Whether this be complimentary to the fair sex, be 


below! Many a time has our request been granted,|it far from us to determine; though it certainly 


and whilst our laughter-loving inamorata was vainly | looks so, to address them in a patois which others 
endeavoring to look down into the waters, we, as | may barely understand. Let those who may, moot 
vainly, were trying to read the mysteries of the | the question. 

human heart by gazing into the depths of her own | ‘Ned Woodville, how are you'—Miss Wood- 
dark blue eyes. Egad! it almost makes us weep | ville, I greet thee,” was his salutation, on appearing 
to think of it! “Mr. Birchrod,” would exclaim | before a brother and sister. 

some mean-hearted boy—* Mr. Birchrod, Paul and | “Where is uncle Ike?” was chorussed by a 
illen have been kissing again,” and, forthwith,| half-a-dozen voices. Isham, like old King Cole, 
Paul and Ellen were summoned from the ranks of | was a jolly old soul, and, of course, a favorite. 
giggling children, to answer the charge. It was} “Gents, I left him behind—ladies, he rideth 
in vain I declared we were studying the laws of! hither,” was the reply. 


shadows—the mysterious rules which govern re- “ Billy,” whispered the aforementioned Ned 
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Woodville, “do talk like a sensible man for one} 


day in your life.” 
“ Ned, blast your eyes, I think you might under- 
stand what I said to yow without tasking your brain 


too severely, but the ladies—blessings on them— | 


are not to be spoken to as your common clay—por- 


celain, Ned, porcelain. Ladies,” he continued, | 


fronting a bevy of six or eight girls,—* a toast to 


you, fair maidens, and in Nature’s unadulterated | 


wine will I drink it. On this day we asserted our 
independence of British authority, and this day we 
will ever commemorate by acknowledging our de- 
pendence on yours.” 

“Ned,” said he, leading his ecoony off by the 
arm, “ Ned, that was fine, and | hope you will not 
blab, when I declare I have been thinking of it for 
an hour. Come, I will drink your health, and, 
hang it, Nature’s wine shall be adulterated this 
time ;” and in brandy-toddy he gave, “ a better ac- 
quaintance, as the boy said to his daddy.” 

Isham Parsons now arrived, and most cordially 
was the old tellow greeted by the whole assembly. 
fis reputation as a saint—not much worsted by 
his known fondness for expletives—backed by his 
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say something about kissing being one of the 
devil’s weapons, but was forced to yield to the 
overwhelming majority which declared it an inno- 
cent recreation. 

“'There’s a charity which is inexhaustible, 


gents—what is it ?” 

This question was answered by the crowd 
thrusting their hands into their pockets. 
| “ Haint it to give thater which makes us no 
| poorer, an’ the receiver richer ?” 
| “Just so, just so,” was the response, and the 
hands were withdrawn from the pockets. 
| But you have lost sight of ‘ won't bite,’” in- 
|terposed Beau. 
| ‘No I haint, tho’,” and Ike’s eyes ghstened 
with excitement. 
| “Ef Luey gives me a kiss, is she any poorer?” 
| * No! no!” responded the audience. 
| “An? haint I richer?” 
| ‘The answer to this did not, at first, seem so ob- 
| vious, but the old man, finally, carried the day, 
'and was assured that he would be infinitely richer. 
| “There can be but one reason, then, aginst her 


doin’ so, an’ thater is the fear of a bite. I said I 





popularity as a man, and his age as a patriarch,|‘ won't bile,’ an’ now I asks’—here Isham rose 
procured him more kisses—Ike loves kisses—from | upon his feet, like Henry when he uttered his cele- 
the coral lips of the girls, than would have caused | brated warning to George the Third—* ef won't 
his son to go raving mad with joy; and we shall do 


| bite haint an hargument for kissin’ ! 
Beau nothing but justice, when we say, if he could} “You have carried the day—give up, Beau,” 
have looked into the hearts of the ladies, he would! exclaimed the assembly; and Billy finding the cur- 
have found the salutes given the father, were,|rent of popular opinion so strongly against him, 


sometimes, intended as proxies for the son. | 

“ [ve two harguments why you oughter to kiss | 
me, Lucy,” said he, to a coy damsel, who appeared | 
desirous of avoiding his salute. 


* You can’t win kisses by arguments, uncle Ike ; 
but let’s hear them.” 

** The first is, I’m old.” 

“A very good reason for not kissing you.” 

**And the other is, | won’t bite. 

“Won't bite is no argument,” exclaimed Billy 
Parsons, who had been watching the old man, ho- 


39 





ping, or rather knowing, something would turn up, 
whereon he might electrify the ladies with his bril- 
liant wit. He knew Isham well; for no sooner did 
he hear one of his ‘‘ harguments,” as he chose to | 


call his reasons, impeached, than he wheeled around, | 
and the fair lady was utterly forgotten in his en-| 
deavors to prove “ won’t bite” an argument. Ike’s| 
peculiarity was also known to the whole crowd, | 
and he soon had a dense and laughing audience | 
listening to his lucid illustrations. Our character | 
is a rare one, but he may have a local habitation 
and a name. | 

“ Gents, I erpeals to you—haint kissin’ inercent 
in itself?” 

“It is, it is!” responded the whole throng, with | 
the exception of Billy. The Socratie method of 
reasoning was a thing he did not like—especially 
when employed against himself. He attempted to 


9 





retired without attempting an answer, and reven- 
ged himself by whispering in the ears of the ladies— 
“T won't bite.’ 
the victory in the argument, the reputation of Beau, 
as a wit, was considerably increased ! 


5 


Thus, though his father claimed 


Isham, and some of the old men, now thought it 


high time to “ wet their whistles;” and a table, 
under the oak tree we have before mentioned, gave 


them ample means of doing so. Ike was called on 


| for a toast, and gave—* harguments and the gals— 


the one will win the tother.” Politics, that sine 
qua non of American chit-chat, was then introdu- 
ced. Lawyers, doctors, pastors, editors ; venders 
of plausibilities, pills, prayers, and paragraphs, 
might all have learned something from the sug- 
gestions here thrown out. One thought a canal 
across the Isthmus of Panama would certainly en- 
hance the value of granite in New-Hampshire. 
Another declared, without a veto on the Bank of 
the United States—the monster—no herrings would 
again appear off the coast of North-Carolina ; and 
yet another swore, that since the introduction of 


‘the Tariff, the Hessian fly had destroyed more 


grain than would suffice to feed half the paupers 
of Europe. War, and all of its horrors, were then 
brought upon the ¢apis. The Americans were 
roundly asserted to be the greatest people on earth, 
and the Virginians the very persons alluded to, 
when it was said, the children of this world are 
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wiser in their generation, than the children of light. | lady, a just regard for the safety of that lady de- 
The rifle of the western pioneer was declared an | clares that he should not throw his legs éoo far,” 
infinitely superior weapon to a British ninety-six | was the parody which he addressed to a red-headed 
pounder; and it was seriously mooted, whether or) specimen of the human race, whose lower limbs 
not, a Chinese cracker in the hands of an Ameri-| seemed every moment about to give his companion 
can schoolboy, was more effective than one of the greeting which the windmill gave the knight of 
their congreve rockets. Isham Parsons, as those La Mancha, ‘To another, who had lost his part- 
who have attentively studied his character will sup- | ner, he gave a similar parody; asking him to “ make 
pose, was first and foremost in these disquisitions, known the causes which impelled him to a separa- 
and he was in the very act of giving his reasons tion”—all of which was received with great ap- 
in favor of the boy and cracker, when the negro plause, the Declaration of Independence being, as 
fiddler was heard to strike his bow across the back | it should be, at the finger-ends of every one. 

of his instrument, as a signal for the dancing to} * Your heel is well, I see, dad,” said Beau, as 
begin. lke—to use his own simile—was off like | he passed Isham in the mazes (emphatically so) of 
a shot from a hot shovel, and, with the prettiest | the dance. 

girl present, was the first man upon the floor, jffe-| ‘The old man saw that the tale of the morning’s 
pared to exhibit the agility, if not the graces, of | mishap would soon be told by his son, and his love 
his person. 


of fun determined his course at once. 

IIad we the pencil of a Cruikshank (Phebus,| “ Billy had a fall this morin’,” he said to his 
what a name!) and the pen of a Dickens, we should 
despair of doing any sort of justice to the scene 


partner. 
“You don't say so!” exclaimed the partner— 
which now arose. To dancing,.as to every thing | and the speakers were off, in different directions, 


else, each man seemed to think the Declaration of | before an answer could be given or received. 


Independence applied; and, of course, the steps,| “ Yes he did,” said Ike, when they again met. 


turnings, windings, kickings, jumpings of one, were| “‘ How?” cried Miss, and, again they were forced 
wholly independent of another. One fellow ap- | to part. 

peared to think the Graces always walked side-| ‘“ Horse!” exclaimed Ike, when for the third 
ways—accordingly, he walked sideways. Another | time they were vis-a-vis. 

thought backwards, still more graceful—he walked 


** Oh, do—do stop and tell,” requested the inqui- 
sitive lady, and Isham, nothing loth, gave an ac- 
jump, and yet another, a jump superior to a slide— count, something like the following, of the morn- 
their movements were regulated to suit these fan- | ing’s adventure : 
cies. One genius supported himself on his left! He said that Billy, when he started from home, 
leg, whilst the right was made to gyrate around its | made his horse rear and pitch in a most extraordi- 
stand-still neighbor—he was a patronizer of astral | 


backwards—another thought a slide superior to a 


nary manner, for the purpose of exciting his (Ike’s) 
admiration of his horsemanship. ‘That he (Ike) 
had told him, after a rise there was always a fall, 
and his son had Jaughed him to scorn. But the 
event proved the truth of the prediction. Billy 


dancing; the left leg being the sun, and the right 
typefying the movements of the heavenly bodies. 
The ladies had grace enough, but, of course, their 
steps had to be regulated by those of their part- 
ners. ‘The astral dancer kept a laughing girl 
wheeling around him in an orbit as eccentric as 
that of any comet that ever alarmed the world. 
Move, her beau would not; until he had ground a 


had not gone more than a half mile before he was 
thrown, and his vanity, if not his person, grievouly 
wounded. Ike said, farther, that he had overtaken 
‘him and offered the use of his steed to gain pos- 
hole in the earth, and, then, a jump gave him a | session of his son’s runaway. Beau accepted the 
stable foundation on which he might recommence | offer, but only to increase the number of his mis- 
the same maneuvre. The partner of the gentle-| fortunes. He (Beau) mounted and pursued, but the 
man whose forte was a jump, had a still more dif-| recreant steed saluted his stirrup-iron with a kick 
ficult task, and would, willingly, have exchanged 


so severe as to Jame him very considerably, for the 
with the one who was compelled to play planet to| time being. Mr. Isham Parsons, moreover, assert- 
the brilliant orb we have mentioned—a Venus to|ed that it was at the earnest request of Billy, that 
his Phebus! 


he had not before told the tale, but Beau had just 
“ Faster, darky, faster!” exclaimed Ike, to the 


;made an insinuation which induced him (Ike) to 
ebony fiddler—* cuss me boys,” he continued, “ ef| declare the whole business. By way of clincher 


I’m usin to sich slow movements,” and the old fel-| to this string of falsehoods, he added, that he had 


low’s shrunken shanks, twinkled like a swiftly re- | never heard a man curse and swear as Billy did, 





volving wheel in the sunshine. | in the whole course of his life—that he was greatly 
Mr. William Parsons was all animation ; and his| mortified, and gave him a lecture both on the im- 
wit became absolutely dazzling. | policy and iniquity of profane language ; but, final- 


“When, in the course of human events, it be-| ly, admitted that the kick of a horse would, if any 
comes necessary for a gentleman to dance with a 
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thing could, justify a deviation from the ordinary | 
modes of expression. | 

Now, let no one, in disdain, cast our worthy old 
Isham aside. He is not only honest and charita-| 
ble, but, if we judge a man by his intentions, he is 
So far as these were concerned, his tale 


Isham Parsons 


good. 
was no breach of sound morality. 
is a genius, and must not be judged by rules appli- 
cable to ordinary men. He saw that the enemy 
was about to enter his own territory, and, like 


another Scipio, he determined to carry the war into 





in Profile. 


[Jury, 


standing the many bards who have endeavored to 
write the world into a contrary opinion—and now 
the gentlemen having followed in the footsteps of 
these fair, but not quite ethereal beings, are quaff- 
ing libations (pouring libations has gone out of 
fashion) to the Goddess of Freedom, in whatever 
land she may be found. Wine brightens wit, and 
| whiskey, gin, brandy, and all the other adultera- 
tions of alcohol, are apt to do the same thing. All 
| varieties of table-talk, were to be heard at Bubble- 


la . . . . ~ 
\Spring. Sentiment mingled with common-place ; 


BS We ees, 


Africa—to occupy the very fortress from which his| the profound with the shallow; the high with the 
foe intended to make his hostile demonstrations— | low ; the deep with the lofty, and—it is with re- 
’T was for fun, reader, fun, and the father of lies| gret we say it—the stammering enunciation of 


never yet told one, designed to give pleasure, with-|some of the speakers showed too plainly, that, 





out inflicting injury upon mankind. though wine may elevate our ideas, it, but too often, 


““ How’s your foot, Beau!” asked a dancer. injures our power of expressing them. 
* Excellent,” said Beau, cutting the back-shuffle quoth Isham Parsons, 
to prove it. |rising from his seat, glass in hand, “ which we 
“ How’s your heel, Beau ?” asked another. 


* There is two things,” 





Beau again declared that it was “ excellent,” but 
seemed a little surprised at the frequency of the 
question. At last he appeared to have made a dis- 
covery, and uttering an anathema against his wor- 
thy parent, which did him but little honor, and 
would redound still less to our credit to repeat, he 
walked up to a young lady and requested the plea- 
sure of conducting her to the table, when the im- 
portant hour of dinner should arrive. The lady 
said she would look over hér engagements and see 
whether this pleasure might be granted without 
diminishing that of some one else, and she took a 
slate of one of the school-children, which hung 
dangling from a bough of the arbor, and began to 
read her “ engagements” with as much complacen- 
cy as a banker would scan his “ notes due.” 
saw from the slate 


Beau 
which, doubtless, she never 
intended him to see—that her promises were many, 
but how did his heart dance with joy, and how did 





. . e - | 
his vanity rise, when he beheld her, with the great- 


est nonchalance, place her delicate fore-finger upon 
her tongue, and having slightly moistened it, pro- 


oughter to do on the 4th of July—git merry and— 
and—” 


“Curse the British,” supplied a fellow close by. 





* Ay, ay, cuss the British—and Kurnwallis, es- 
pecially,” said Ike. 

“ By the way,” interposed one, “ I’ve hearn say 
| we were descendants of these same Britishers—it 
|is all a lie, and the man who says I’ve a drap of 
| their blood in my veins, I'll wallop him. I hada 
‘long slipe ruther be kin to a nigger.” 

“ Kin to ’em, indeed!” exclaimed Ike, “ why 
|Kerlumbus diskivered Ameriky, and every body 
| knows he was a—a—” 

“ Frenchman,” added Beau, gravely. 

“Yes, a Irenchman, as I was guine to say,” 
lied Isham. 





Beau saw a smile on the tace of a few knowing 
ones, and this was ample encouragement to lead 
Mr. Parsons, the elder, into a maze of contradic- 
‘tions. After having made his too credulous pro- 
genitor assert, that Columbus was the citizen of 
|half a dozen nations—Ike taking care, after every 
acknowledgment, to blame the treachery of his 
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ceed to rub out a name and substitute that of Mr. | memory—he astonished the old fellow, as much as 
William Parsons. He bowed ; she smiled, and the | his son could astonish him, by roundly denying that 
affair was settled, though the hopes of some biped! any such person had ever existed, and, as usual, 
were blasted in so doing. called on him to prove it. Ike happened to be sit- 

Dinner, we would apostrophize thee! and more|ting next the schoolmaster, and he gave him a 
particularly that variety of thy fair form, yclept a| signal to come to his assistance. Mr. Thwackem’s 
barbecue! We have lost none of the reverence | was not a mind which could bring its energies to 
wherewith we were wont to regard thee in years| bear in a moment, but his intimate acquaintance 
bygone, but we cannot consent to do penance by/| with Peter Parley, saved his credit. 
thinking over past joys; and that we do think| ed in [ke’s ear, : 


. . | 
when we write, must be evident to every one. | 


‘ - i 
Some of these days we may embalm thee in verse | 
as musical as the spluttering of thy gravy upon the | 


glowing coals, but now—no, we cannot! 


He whisper- 


‘« Columbus was a sailor brave, 
That first did cross the Atlantic wave.” 


Ike pretended to be in a deep study for a mo- 


The ladies have eaten—for that ladies do eat,|ment, as if collecting his logical weapons, and, 
the ghosts which haunt the hen-roost, the barn-| after having suffered a sufficient time to elapse to 
yard, and the pig-sty, in the neighborhood of Bubble- 
Spring, could they speak, would declare, notwith- 


‘give what he should say an air of originality, he 
exclaimed— 





“Prove it! sartinly I will—Ike Parsons haint 


the man to say a thing withouter clinchin’ it.” 


‘‘ Kerlumbus was a sailing wave, 
That first did cross the Atlantic brave.” 


“Ia! ha! ha! ho! ho! ho! haw! haw! haw!” 
burst from the lips of Mr. William Parsons, like 
explosions from the mouth of Cochran’s repeating 
cannon. A hearty laugh is always contagious, 
and never did a company of bacchanals give ut- 


terance to louder peals of glee—-though half of 


them knew not what they were laughing at—than 
were to be heard around the table at Bubble-Spring. 

“Ho! ho! ho!—Kerlumbus was a sa—ha! ha!— 
Kerlumbus was a sailing wa—he! he! Kerlumbus 
was a sailing wave—Oh, Lord!” continued Beau, 
“do make that old gent take his eyes off of mé& or 
I shall die with laughter !” 

The “ old gent” alluded to, was, of course, Isham 
Parsons. He sat and glared first upon his son, and 
then on the schoolmaster—one moment he was pale, 
and then he turned red— 

“ Like ashes first, and then like fire ;” 
and Thwackem, though he felt the most profound 
contempt for a man who could so mar a quotation, 
at once classical and appropriate, seemed by no 
means to relish the flashing eye and quick-heaving 
breast which indicated an assault upon his sacred 
person. 

** How I do love poetry,” exclaimed Billy, when 
he had somewhat recovered from the weakening 
effect of his cachinations—“ give us those lines 
again, dad—they are beautiful—come, I’l] prompt 
you— 

" 6“ Ke rr 
“Why don’t you repeat after me? 
“ Kerlum— 
‘ Assist him, Thwackem, 
‘“‘Kerlumbus was a sailing wave.” 


Laughing, eating, drinking, dancing, like most 
good things, must have an end, and these being the 
component parts of a Bubble-Spring bran-dance, 
it must have an end likewise. ‘To declare the way 
Isham Parsons brushed these critical hornets from 
his jacket, would only be anticipating the judgment 
of the reader. That he swore, they may rest as- 
A thousand times was Beau made to un- 
derstand he was the greatest fool living, and the 
thousandth reiteration found his temper as placid 
as a waveless lake. 


sured. 


For the present, we bid them 
both a hearty farewell. Inthe course of our “Paint- 
ings in Profile,” they may chance again to appear 
on the canvass, but now a character quite as origi- 
nal demands our attention. 


There is no man, however affluent, but by extravagance, 


and morals lax, may fall from his high estate, and close his 


days in penury and wo.— Knickerbocker. 


7 , ‘ 
LINES, 
ON READING THE LIFE AND LAST WRITINGS OF L. BE. L. 


Lady! the echo of thy sweet, sad singing, 
Is lingering round me, though the strain be past, 
Though from the chords so long and proudly ringing, 


The gushing melody hath fled at last 


Thy verse so wildly, passionately thrillir 
Hath died in t lls, its des p ce parting sweil, 


And tears of sorrowing, young eyes are filling, 


That prized thy song of tenderness so well. 


All that the world’s most true and kind admiring 


Could give of happiness, had long been thine, 
And thou did’st win thy spirit’s fond desiring, 


Ere one bright hope had past to its decline. 


No grief for thee ' thy destiny was blest, 

Thus in the Summer flush of fame to die, 
Ere Time had brought repining to thy rest, 

Or taught thine earthly love, the tear and sigh. 


Thine might have been the lot, the warm, true heart 
Meets often in its deep and fervent trust— 

The fate to mark its loveliest ties depart— 
Its worshipped idols prove to be but dust. 


Thou hast been spared the burning tear’s quick springing, 
As one by one youth’s treasured aims decay ; 

And all the shadowy fears old times are flinging, 
Far o’er the future, as they glide away. 


And happier still, thou hast escaped the testing, 
Of that new tenderness around thee wove ; 
That thought so often on the full heart resting— 

I never shall be loved, as I could love ! 


Thou hast been taken from the weary yearning, 
For all that life might never know again; 
From lovely dreamings, from warm love returning, 


Chill on the heart that sent it forth in vain. 


And thanks to him, who to our thoughts hath spoken, 
This kind recording of thy vanished days ;, 

Thanks to the touch, that from the lyre, though broken, 
Hath waked one strain of farewell and of praise ! 

Watertown, Mass. JANE T. LOMAX. 


CAPT. MARRYATT. 


Mr. T. W. Wuite: 

In the March No. of your “Messenger,” there is an arti- 
cle, covering more than twenty pages of that journal, upon 
“Capt. Marryatt and his Diary.” It is certainly written 
in the spirit of an American, and with great ability. But 
I confess I am mortified that so much good writing should 





be wasted upon so mean a subject, and that any American 
| should think Capt. Marryatt and his Diary worthy of so la- 
|hored a notice. This itinerant scribbler, this literary ped- 
ler of small wares, who travels to write, and writes to sell, 
is well known to have neither the manners, conversation, 
or principles of a gentleman. Gentlemen of this city who 
were thrown into his society, which rarely happened, speak 
with disgust of the shocking obscenity of his conversation 

his language was often too gross for repetiton, and such as 
is never heard from one who has any pretensions to the 
education or character of a gentleman. 





Should the opi- 
| nions or the ribaldry of such a witness be regarded? In 
addition to his moral disqualifications, we must also remem- 
| ber, that he writes for the English market; and in that 
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nothing concerning this country will sell, unless it labors | 


to show to tue lieze subjects of her Maj sty, that our popu- 


lar institutions are destructive of mor ils, manners, religion, 


knowledge and government—in short, of every thing that | 


gives dignity to man, refinement to society, and security in 


\ 


the law. 


Mr. Walsh, in his last letter from Paris, truly 
says: * Your republicanism is odious and fearful to al) mo- 
narchies.” 

Capt. Marryatt received very little attention in the 
United States, with one very silly exception in a Western 
city. Here he was almost entirely neglected; the bad 
odor of lis reputation in his own country preceded his ad- 
vent to this; and the admiration we had for some of his 


writings, was not thought a sufficient reason for bestowing 


our attentions upon their vulgar and unworthy author. We | 


may derive pleasure or benefit from the excretions of an | 


unclean animal, but are not therefore bound to take him 
into our houses. This neglect galled the natural acerbity 
of his temper, and sharpened the edge of his invective. 
But the great and leading excitement to his scurrilous li- 
bels, and unblushing falsehoods against this country, is the 
same which has governed all his predecessors, from Fearon 
to Trollop, who came here to gather materials to be worked 
up for sale in the English market; a mere money-making 
job. To take truth about the United States as an article 
of trade to England, would be more absurd than the tale of 
a shipment of warming-pans to the West Indies; they were 
turned to a good use; but atrue and candid representation of 
the happiness and prosperity of republican America, could 
do nothing but mischief among the subjects of a monarchy. 


You seem to be so abundantly supplied with good matter | Deity. 


for your excellent journal, that | regret so much of it should 


have been employed upon ** Capt. Marryatt and his Diary.” 


Philadelphia, April 17, 1841. ( 


THREE SATURDAY NIGHTS. 


Chaos had been moulded into form. Light had 


begun to smile on the face of new-born earth. 


Ocean had pealed its first thunder-hymn. The | 


sun and moon wheeled along their yet untravelled 


orbits, and good angels hung out their lamps of 


stars. More wonderful and complex in his organi- 


zation than all, Man was last created, and the seal | 
“And the | 


of superiority stamped on his forehead. 


evening and the morning was the sixth day.” The | 


whole universe was happy in the possession of ex- 
istence. ‘The birds were trying their throats in 
the groves of Eden: insects of a thousand dyes 
sported in the rays of the declining sun, and the 


continuous hum from the whole animate creation 


rose, an acceptable anthem in the ear of their great | 


Creator. It was towards evening,— 
Blessed that eve! 
The Sabbath’s harbinger, when, all complete, 
In freshest beauty from Jehovah’s hand, 
Creation bloomed ; when Eden’s twilight face 
Smiled like a sleeping babe. The voice divine 
A holy calm breathed o’er the goodly work ; 
Mildly the sun, upon the loftiest trees, 
Shed mellowly a sloping beam. Peace reign’d, 
And love, and gratitude ; the human pair 
Their orisons pour’d forth; love, concord reign’d ; 





day Nights. [Jr LY, 
Silence was o'er the deep; the noiseless surge, 

The last subsiding wave,—of that dread tumult 
Which raged, when ocean, at the mute command, 
Rush’d furiously into his new-cleft bed,— 

Was gently rippling on the pebbled shore ; 

VW hile, on the swell, the sea-! ird with her he ad 


Wing-veil’d, slept tranquilly.— Grahame. 
| 


At such an hour walked Adam and his consort 
‘hand in hand, till, as the sun went down in the 
West, they sought a place of repose—faithfully de- 
lineated by Milton,—and thus, so peacefully, corm- 
'menced the world’s first Saturday Night. 

About four thousand years have gone from the 
calendar of Time. Paradise has become a desert. 
|Man has spread over the earth, but in all his wan- 
derings Sin and Sorrow have kept him company. 
|'He has moistened the soil given him to till, with 
‘his brother’s blood. But the sheltering hand of 
Heaven has been over him, and, at last, a remnant 
of the race are dwelling together in a promised 
‘land. ‘Their enemies have been subdued—their 
city sits on her three hills, “* beautiful as ‘Tirzah, 
‘The word 

Bethle- 


hem of Judea has witnessed the incarnation of 


and terrible as an army with banners.” 
spoken by seers of old has been fulfilled. 


The sick, the blind, and the oppressed, 
have been comforted, and the dead raised to life. 
| But the fatal hour is at hand. 
ewe over in vain. 


Jerusalem has been 
The blood of prophets and 
| priests is in her skirts, and one deed alone remains 
to fill up the cup of her crime. 

The city is in an uproar! ‘There is a procession 
| sweeping like a sea from the western gate. Pea- 
sants, soldiery, scribes, and lordly Pharisees roll 
‘along, an unnumbered multitude. There is one 
‘countenance unlike all others. No trace of pas- 
|Sion mars it: but in that eye there is patience, 
peace, and heaven, amid all the tumult. They are 
on the hill called Calvary. Whata silence! The 
mob are ignorant and heedless of the heart that is 
now bursting for them. 


They wag their heads 
But hark! “Jt ts finished!’ and 
| He gives up the ghost, 


and rail on him. 
The sky has put on sack- 
‘cloth; Moriah, Acre, and Sion, trembie. The rock- 
barred sepulchres are open, and men, long ago 
buried, are walking about in their winding-sheets. 
Oh, Jerusalem! proud even in thy day of doom, at 
this very time the eagle of Titus is pluming its 
wings to sweep eastward. The crowning act is 
committed—the week is ended—and to an infatu- 
‘ated nation has come, at last, its Saturday Night. 
ok ; - 

| Century upon century has rojled away. The 
‘sun, the moon, and her glittering sisters, still keep 
sentinel as they did of old over Eden. On that 
soil once pressed by hallowed feet, the descendants 
‘of the chosen people are now gathered from the 


| four winds of heaven. Their temple so often de- 


|stroyed by the idolater now stands in new strength, 
and its burnished turrets pointing skyward, remind 
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Lines to Amelia --Mr. Jefferson. 
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them of the Hand which has brought them back to | That seemeth with soft links to draw, and softer spells to 
° ° . - bind 
the home of their ancestors. Other nations have — 
] . . ts sys . “1: My heart, whose inmost thoughts in thee, a general echo 
also sprung into being. Civilization and Chris- | °° find? : 
nie 
tianity have stretched out their arms over land and | wyjte every warbling air that sweeps across thy tuneful 
sea. The sceptres of Superstition have crumbled strings, 
like ashes. The idolater has thrown away his/| To me a different, yet sweeter, and tenderer cadence brings. 
gods, and the savage has come running from his | yfethinks it is because thy Lyre by nature tuned, and taught, 


native woods to welcome the triumphant progress | 
of human redemption. 
The long-expected day—the day to which there 


There 


is no morrow—has at length come. are 
unnatural sights in the sky. Old men leaning on 
their staves, wipe their dim eyes and wonder. | 
Strange shapes flit from cloud to cloud, and sepul- 


chral voices whisper along the hills. Frightened 


birds sweep through the air; and animals regard- | 
less of their food, stand amazed, and look up. Tit | 
blue heavens wither—the sun grows pale—the 
moon disappears—the stars fall from their towers 


like drunken men. The long week—the last day— | 


. | 
the last hour is ended : the last sand has dropped, | 
and ushered in the Sarurpay Nicut or Time. | 

Clinton, N. Y., May, 1841. A. D. G. 


LINES, 
TO AMELIA; OF LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
BY MRS. ELIZABETH J. EAMES. 


‘*] would give the world to melt one heart, 
As thou hast melted mine.” 


I know thee not, mine eye hath ne’er beheld thy form, or 





face, 
’Tis only through thy Lyre’s endeavor, that I thine image 
trace ; 


ie 

Methinks thine own ‘‘Melodia,” in truth should sit for thee, | 

Or thy “ Fair Friend of Seventeen,” might well a likeness 
be. 


I know not—yet to me thou art, (altho’ a thing of air) 
All that is purely beautiful, and gloriously fair. 


Often, and blandly o’er me steals the witchery of thy lay ; 
Strange might hath its soft music, to bear my thoughts away | 
Far to my native hills, and streams ; to the lovely green- 


wood glade ° } 


. ‘ ' 
To all the sunny nooks, and haunts, wherein my childhood | 


played : 
All pleasant, and all happy things; each pure joy-fount of | 
yore, 


That | delighted so to drink, thou giv’st me back once more. 


Yet thou bring’st no proud old tale of hall, and princely re- 
vel gay, 

Of glittering shrines, and palaces, of ruins dim, and gray ; | 

No proud romance of Beauty bright, no gorgeous scene of 
art ; 


These bear too much of worldliness, to touch my world- 
worn heart— 

Nor yet those sentimental lays, by affectation taught, 

Nor hackney'd themes, of broken hearts, is in thy numbers 
wrought. 


Tell me then, Spirit of Delight! sweet minstrel of the heart— 


i mat 
Whence is the magic skill that wakes, my spirit’s gentler 
part? 


Is simple as the wild-bird’s rich with gushing 


thought : 


Blade, blossom, leaf, and bud, and flower, hill, valley, wood, 


note, yet 


and stream, 


The sky, the clouds, the whispering breeze, have wak’d thy 


musing dream. 
The bee, the bird, the butterfly, the lamb, the fawn at play— 
The mother, and her fair young child, all sanctify thy lay, 


Yes, thou art Nature’s Poetess! ’tis there the secret lies, 


The world out in the open air, is loveliest in thine eyes— 

All fairy things that in it dwell, are fairer made by thee. 

And while I read I feel that truth, blends with pure poesy.— 

Glowing, yet natural, it lends, to our daily paths a grace ; 

For the Beauty born of thy musings, thou hast learnt on 
nature’s face. 

Meanwhile, I owe thee much, and could the stranger-min- 
strel, move 

Some angel-face, amid the skies, her gratefulness to prove— 

Sure thou should’st read thereon of gifts henceforward 
given to thee, 

Forever flinging o’er thy dreams, sunlight, and melody. 

And for thy Fame, could but my note, ever win aught from 
thine, 

Time would not throw my verse away, nor svon his charge 
resign. 

Eames’s Place, June 1841. 


MR. JEFFERSON: 
HIS INTERPRETATION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


Mes- 


A writer in the last April number of the 


| Senger, under the signature of “ A Native of Vir- 
|ginia,” cites two passages from Tucker’s Life of 
Jefferson, respecting that statesman’s construction 
'of the Federal Constitution as plainly contradictory, 


and one of which he considers to be grossly unjust 
to Mr. Jefferson. 

As the biographer’s attention has been repeatedly 
called to these passages, both publicly and pri- 
vately, he feels himself constrained no longer to 


withhold the explanation sought, and to state in 
'more precise language, his understanding of this 


important part of Mr. Jefferson's constitutional 
doctrines. 

That the two passages, according to their obvious 
import, are repugnant and irreconcilable, the bio- 
When they were first 
brought to his notice, near four years ago, by a 


grapher readily admits. 


gentleman from North-Carolina, he said then what 
he now repeats, that, after having pronounced Mr. 
Jefferson’s construction of the Constitution to be 


'** strict or liberal according as he conceived the na- 


tional good would be best promoted by it,” he could 
not consistently say, that “ Mr. Jefferson always 
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favored a strict construction,” without limiting the 
terms to some particular parts of that instrument. 


He cannot therefore, in fairness, avail himself of 


the ingenious attempt of the Editor of the Mes- | 


senger to reconcile the two passages, by laying a 
stress on the word “ favored ;”’ but must frankly ad- 
mit this'to be one of those cases of inadvertence, 
which it is not easy to avoid in a work of great 
length. Happy would he be, if he could believe 
this were the only instance. 

In extenuation of his fault, the biographer must 
add that the limitation which he failed to express, 
he distinctly had in his mind. He was speaking 
of a question of power between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the State Governments—that of con- 
structing roads—and it was in reference to this 
class of questions, that he meant his remark to ap- 
ply. Believing as Mr. Jefferson did, that the 
grant of power to the General Government was as 
liberal as was consistent with civil liberty and pub- 
lic safety, and that its tendency was to enlarge its 
own powers, he, in all questions between the rights 
and powers of the General and State Governments, 
inclined to a strict construction of the former. 

With this qualification of the last passage, it is 
not inconsistent with the first; and it remains to be 
seen whether that first passage, which says he was 
occasionally liberal, as well as strict, in construing 


the Constitution, does him injustice. On this ques- 
tion, without referring to Mr. Jefferson’s official | 


acts to discover his rule of interpretation, we for- 


tunately have the direct evidence of his own ex- | 


press declaration. In his letter to Mr. Sparks of 
Feb. 4, 1824, (Jeff. Correspondence, vol. iv. page 
391,) and which is quoted in the Biography, as the 
foundation for the obnoxious remark ; he says, in 
speaking of colonizing people of color, an object 
always near his heart, “‘ | am aware that this sub- 
ject involves some constitutional scruples. but a 
liberal construction, justified by the object, may go 
far, and an amendment of the Constitution, the 
whole length necessary.” ‘This passage is conclu- 
sive to show that he thought we were justified in 
giving a more or less liberal construction of the 
Constitution, according to the utility of the object ; 
for he thought, no doubt, that the same considera- 
tion of the national good which sanctioned a strict 
construction in one class of questions, equally sanc- 
tioned a liberal construction in another. 

In this course Mr. Jefferson was not singular. 


He acted in conformity with the common sense of 


mankind, which in the interpretation of every law 
and rule of actions, is obliged, from the imperfec- 
tion of language and the impossibility of foreseeing 
every case that may arise under the law, sometimes 
to narrow, and sometimes enlarge the meaning of its 
words, so as best to fulfil the purposes of its framers. 

In the use of these terms, “ strictness,” and 
“liberality” of construction, there seems to be 
some confusion of thought. ‘The two are so far 


[ Jury, 


|from being incompatible, as some seem to suppose, 
‘that, in many cases, the existence of the one ne- 
cessarily implies the existence of the other. Thus, 
'where the powers of the General Government and 
lof the State Governments discharge the same 
| functions, and consequently, are more or less in 
‘conflict, those whose political principles incline 
them to construe the powers of the Federal Go- 
vernment with strictness will, on that very account, 
| construe the powers of the State Governments with 
| liberality. We see, for instance, that many of the 
professed advocates for strict construction, who 
'deny to the General Government the power to es- 
‘tablish a National Bank, under a liberal construc- 
‘tion of the power to coin money and determine the 
value thereof, or that of regulating commerce, feel 
/no scruple in allowing the States to establish State 
| Banks, and thus by these institutions indirectly 
‘emit bills of credit, which they are forbidden by 
‘the Constitution to do directly. Nor have we seen 
/many examples of a more liberal construction than 
has been given to the clause, which prohibits States 
‘from passing laws that impair the obligation of 
| contracts, by men calling themselves strict construc- 
tionists. These terms, therefore, which are so of- 
ten used in an absolute sense, are altogether rela- 
tive ; and it will generally be found that he who, in 
relation to the power distributed between these two 
parts of our divided sovereignty, estimates the por- 
tion granted to one part with strictness, is sure to es- 
|timate the part granted to the other, with liberality. 
| But some who regard strictness of construction 
‘as an end—as something good in itself, and not as 
|a means of good—not able to reconcile some of 
| Mr. Jefferson’s official acts, such as his ratification 





|of the Louisiana purchase, with such strictness of 
construction, endeavor to defend his political pu- 
| rity, according to their own arbitrary standard, by 
ithe plea of necessity. They urge that while he 
/would not allow himself, in any case, to give a free 
exposition of the Constitution, he might, in cases 
| of extreme urgency, disregard it altogether. To 
\this it may be answered, that the question of strict 
|or liberal construction is of little moment, if the 
Constitution may be violated on the ground of moral 
necessity ; of which the agent is to be the judge: 
that one of the main advantages of a written Con- 
stitution and of the oaths to support it, is, to ex- 





clude this, the tyrant’s plea; that the alleged ne- 
cessity of the Louisiana purchase amounted only 
to strong inducements, about which the minds of 
men were then much divided; and that what Mr. 
Wilson Nicholas and others confessedly did with- 
out purposely violating their oaths, Mr. Jefferson 


might be supposed to have done, without violating 
his: And lastly, that if the necessity had been of 
such a palpable and resistless character as to ex- 
cuse the overleaping all Constitutional restraints in 
that case, the same plea could not be urged in de- 
fence of several other acts and opinions of Mr. 
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1841. | Thoughts of Death—Corporal Punishment. 


Jefferson. It could not defend him for assenting! When round the heart love’s tendrils close entwine, 


T lf at on ' n’s sh 4 
to the repeal of the Judiciary Law, enacted in the dite an : i — mete again 
“1: ‘. : And bliss seems nigh— 
as nts s predecessor’s term, by which , 
last moments of his predecessor’s term, by whi Pe Rea RC Se. | aR Bre: HG 
‘ . . sae 2 . " Py . ’ aos . ‘ : 
Congress, which was prohibited by the Constitu-| 4,4 pleasure’s self seems all intent to please— 


tion from lessening the salaries of the judges, lest Or when Ambition bids us look on high, 

it should impair their independence, was allowed to| To Fame’s proud Temple tow’ring to the sky— 
. . aT ives idle slary fille the aaniring soul 

take them away altogether. No such necessity| “hen worldly glory fills the aspiring soul, 


A tyrant stern, whose sway defies contro! 
’Tis Death to die. 


could be alleged in favor of the Cumberland Road, | 
by which, a power otherwise unconstitutional, he) 
thought might be lawfully exerted by Congress, | 
with the assent of three States. Nor would the plea} 
avail to justify his plan suggested to Mr. Eppes of 


But when bright hope has set in black de spair, 
And stripp’d of comfort, gnawed by galling care, 
We heave the sigh— 

When the true friend of all on earth most dear, 
allowing the General Government to carry on the| The friend in joy or grief, in gloom or ebeer 
banking business in each State, whenever it could| Resigns his breath, and leaves us but to mourn 
obtain the assent of such State, separately and | The sacred tie of friendship, rudely torn— 
adividieadly: e| When stern reality bursts on the sight, 

These and other instances of liberal construc- 
tion, as well as the acquisition of Louisiana, were| The home of phantoms busy to annoy— 
justified by Mr. Jefferson on precisely the same | Who would not die ? 
ground as he justified other cases of strict con- GEO... SUGGES. 
struction,—giving to the Constitution that interpre- | 


Shows the vain world, to ignorance so bright, 


| 

; 

| A rayless gloom, the grave of every joy, 
] 


tation which, in his eyes, would best promote the | 
public good, and fulfil the purposes of that instru- 
ment. He knew that both strictness and liberality CORPORAL PUNISHMENT’: 
of construction were equally deviations from the | 

obvious and ordinary acceptations of language, and ITS USE IN THE DISCIPLINE OF CHILDREN 
that the same considerations which authorized one,; Law, I take it, is essential to the welfare,—nay, 
equally authorized the other. This rule of inter-| even to the existence of society. Law, Blackstone 
pretation conforms to the common sense and com-| defines “a rule of action prescribed by the Su- 
mon practice of all mankind, except technical law- preme Power in the State, commanding what is 
yers; and any other rule, from the impossibility of| right and prohibiting what is wrong.” And he 
foreseeing, in the infinite combinations of human | adds, that to law—there must be a penalty or sane- 
concerns, every case that may arise, and the impos-|tion annexed. Without this it is a mere caput 


sibility of providing for them in language that all |mortuum, brutum fulmen ;—for, it is vain to com- 
men would understand alike, even if they were|mand or prohibit, unless you have in your hands 
foreseen, must sometimes convert the wisest con-| the means of enforcing your authority. 
stitutional provisions into absurdities, and what | Corporal punishment acts chiefly on the body. 
were meant as wholesome restraints into fetters| Now children as they are less capable than adults 
that sooner or later would be too galling tobe borne. | of being governed by reason, must be the more 
In conclusion, the biographer returns his thanks| governed by bodily punishment. When the child 
for the very kind and courteous remarks with which | becomes a youth, perhaps confinement and reproof 
these strictures were qualified, and which were | will answer, and when the youth comes to manhood 
not the less felt because they were not sooner} you may rely on argument alone. 


acknowledged. T. | 


j 
July, 10, 1841. |great men, heroes, conquerors and philosophers 


It is objected, that whipping is degrading. But 





|have been whipped. It is an ancient and approved 
|practice. Milton, one of the proudest spirits that 


THOUGHTS OF DEATH. |ever lived, was whipped at school. The mother 


On hearing a young lady observe: “ The thoughts of Death| of Bonaparte, when asked if she ever found it 

has always terrors for me. |necessary to whip the young Napoleon, replied, 
In youth's bright hour, when the pure soul is warm, |‘ yes, I often switched him soundly.” Lord Byron 
And every object wears a borrowed charm e : 


Suedisene | was subject to the like discipline both at home and 


When not one hope has ever yet deceived, at school. 
And all its promises are still believed ; As the mind is superior to the body, so the 
The guileless heart from all suspicion free, punishment of mind is more degrading, than the 


That what is fair, could ever faithless be ; punishment of the body. 
Rests all secure where’er it sees a smile . we . 
a SN See eS SEE Besides, flagellation is compendious and economi- 
And deems it treason e’en to think there’s guile,— 





. . ; © Y " is ¥ Ss : v—— 7-1~ > v« - 
So bright those hours, so free from every care, cal of time. It is refreshing—composes the wan 
Tho’ innocence like this hath nought to fear,— dering thoughts, brightens the wits, quickens the 


We dread to die animal spirits and braces the nerves. It is a sort 
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of Animal Magnetism, a galvanic battery,—a thun- 
derstorm to purify the moral atmosphere. Medi- 
cinally it acts as stimulant, sudorific, tonic and 


flogistic. 


The spectacle of flagellation is imposing ; it 
operates in terrorem,—from the first outbreak of 
terror through the whole series of lamentations, 
until it dies away in the faint sob, the fitful, stoc- 
cato suspiration. Nor, after all, is it so bad. It 
was painful, it is true; but it is soon over. Per- 
haps the culprit is now conscious that it was de- 
served. At any rate, it is now over; the balance 
is struck and settled. His feelings are elastic ; 
the affair soon blows over—and “ sweet is pleasure 
after pain,—and it may be he will now find some sw- 
gar inthe cane. His tears are dried up; and his face 
emerges cool and serene, like the blue sky after a 
storm, bright wreathed in smiles; it is not so bad;— 
boys have been whipped before and girls too ;—“ for- 
tes, fuere ante Agamemnona;”’—there is nothing 
new under the sun. And others will be whipped 
hereafter ;—the affair will soon blow over and be for- 
gotten ;—a raree thou will come to town; a house 


will be burnt down, there will be a mob or a murder, 


‘of virtue, indeed a person of exquisite feelings, 
but deficient in plain common sense, and incapable 
of a practical view of things as they are in this 
_ world ; and carried away by a romantic idea, full 
of hope and promise, but destined to perpetual 
disappointments. We may regret that these de- 
lightful Utopian theories cannot be realized; but 
when we leave the beaten road of experience, for 
the flowery paths of experiment, we are soon com- 
| pelled to retrace our devious steps, and are fain to 
pursue the olden, less pleasing, but safe track. 

| How beautiful the discipline of a well-regulated 
‘school! “a little moral empire!” as it has been 
| called,—an intellectual Onery. But deprive discip- 
‘line of punishment, and it will fall to decay. 
Should it be the destiny of this Republic, like 


‘others that have preceded it, to suffer a downfall, 
ithe future traveller, when he shall wander solitary 
and pensive amid the prostrate marbles of the capi- 


tol, may have to attribute the desolation of this 


great fabric of human liberty, to the decay of 

discipline and the fetal spirit of anarchy and 

insubordination. + 
Pete rsburg, Va. 


or something or other to divert attention. Time re- | 
- | 


volves ;—soon the whippee too perhaps will be a) 


parent, and will find it necessary to employ pun- 





ishment in the discipline of Ars children, and turn | 


whipper. So it is all fair and equal in the long run. | 


Punishment is necessary ; and it is quite impossi- | 
ble to punish, without hurting. A quaker once was | 
stopped by a highwayman, who clapped a pistol to | 
his head and demanded his money. ‘The quaker | 
drew out his purse from his pocket and tossed it | 
intoa creek running hard by. ‘The robber not be- 
ing able to find it, the quaker dismounted to show 
him where it lay. ‘The quaker pointed to a place 
where the water looked pretty deep; the robber| 
stooped to pick it up; the quaker thereupon seized | 
him by the nape of the neck, and thrusting his head | 
under water, said, “ Friend, I will neither kill thee | 
nor hurt thee, but I'll hold thee very uneasy till| 


thee departs this life.” | 








When I hear one arguing with uncommon ability 
against corporal punishment, I cannot help suspect- 
ing, that for much of his eloquence, logie and in- 
genuity, he may be indebted to the very discipline | 
he now denounces. | 


Order is Heaven's first law ;—it regulates the | 
hierarchies of angels ; it is exhibited in the varied | 
works of nature; it sustains the planets in their | 
harmonious orbits. But there can be no order with- 
out law, and no law without punishment, and no 
punishment without pain. 

We cannot however but respect the tender sen- 
sibilities and the spirit of universal benevolence, 
of those who oppose the use of corporal punish- 
ment. ‘They are sensitive plants, that shrink from | 
the infliction of pain. Such philanthropy, howev- 
er, is like that of Don Quixotte, a perfect pattern 


| 


ODE TO THE ALPS. 
l. 


Ye Alps! whose hoary summits rise, 





Crowned with eternal snow ; 

That catch the tints of morning skies, 

Or with the gleam of evening glow! 
Yet not thus always, clear and high, 

Ye mountains! tower ye so serene ; 
Not when the storm is clustering nigh, 
And thunder-masses round thee lie, 

And blackness shrouds the scene! 

Then wake thy echoes in each lonely glen— 

Wild is the revelry ! and, tempest-driven, 
The clouds are swept, o’er cliff, and crag, and moss- 

grown den, 

And pinnacles by lightning riven! [that spread 
Loud is the revelry! the roar of waters and of winds 
Ruin, with a ruthless tread, 

O’er the steep, and mid the crash 

Of fragments—as they wildly dash 

Through darkness—or the flash 

Whose lurid ray 

Lights up each lonely mountain-way ! 
IT. 

Nor yet the elements alone 

Have o’er thee felt the conflict ride. 
But war has breathed its fiercest tone, 

And swept thee, with its crimson tide. 
What time when he that led Numidia’s host, 

Before him tower’d thy rocks in vain! 

He came from Afric’s burning coast, 

The victor of Saguntum’s plain. 

Hizh he soared, that heart of steel ' 

And as they scaled each snowy height, 

He bade his swarthy warriors feel 


The charm that glory can reveal— 
And dare each danger with delight! 
Up! he bade them still aspire, 
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Where the eagles lonely brood ; Oh! where from feeling’s broken shrine, 
And, as he there triumphant stood, From Love’s forever blighted bowers, 
He lit the fire May the poor Heart take wing and seck, 
High in that savage solitude ; O’er Life’s dull waste, fresh fields of flowers! 


A funeral pyre,— 
Whose smoke-wreathed flame 





Gleamed ruin o’er the Roman name! 
Itt. 
But helm, and plume, and steed, are gone ! THE DRUNKARD'SS WIFE. 


Time dimly shows that distant scene 


Where once the warrior-blade was drawn, BY ELIHU BURRITT,—THE LEARNED BLACKSMITH. 
TY | mn 
By him of Thrasymene. Ihere are new developments of human charac- 
y ’ , “ks 2 y ( ! . . P 
Yet ’mid thy rocks the rose doth bloom! ter, which, like the light of distant stars, are yet 


And ye! ye Alps! abide the same, 


3 to visit the eye of man and operate upon human 
Unchanging mid the changing doom! 





Still nature triumphs o’er the tomb ! |society. Ever since the image of the Godhead 


Ye saw a hero pass to deathless fame ! | was first sketched in Eden, its great Author and 
And then a mightier on the pale horse came! angels have been painting upon it; men have tried 
< > O’er thy beetling cliffs he rode, e \their hands upon it; influences like the incessant 


And 7 . 1e eicht | . . 

And broke upen the sight, breath of heaven, have left each its line upon the 
As if some passing meteot glowed— 
With fearful light! 


Round him wild the war-clouds roll 


|eanvass ; still the finishing stroke of the pencil 
jwill not be accomplished until the last, lingering 


High in air! |survivor of “the wreck of matter and the crush of 
— } — , 7 ; . a 
His master-spirit sways the whole, worlds” “is changed in the twinkling of an eye.” 
g 
While mid their bright and dazzling glare | The hemisphere of the present age is studded 


The r , _ _ o there ° , . , 
rhe storm lay deeply brooding there. all over with such pearls “and patines of bright 
Jt paused awhile—then burst amain,— ” . ; 

gold,” as never shone before in the heavens of the 


And, as it swept through gorge and dell, z 
le atenteed on Roce the muniiins Goll human soul. In these latter days, the waves of 


Marengo with its slain! {time have washed up from depths that angels never 
| IV. 'fathomed, “ gems of purer light serene” than were 
Oh he! and he alone, ever worn before in the crown of man. We are 

if Was monarch formed for thee ! 


“ge now but half way advanced in a new cycle of 
And ye were but the fitting throne, ‘ mM ‘ : 5 
ts : human history. The race is but just emerging 

For him so lofty and so proud— . ad s é ‘ = 
So whoss the lnmuidir bend ho been from the long-reaching shadows of an iron age, 
And Europe bowed ! and coming out into the starlight and sunlight of 
Ye mighty spirits! do ye linger there? new influences. If, as we are assured, scores of 
> <2 1pw alle | . 
Amidst those icy halls, new stars have taken rank with the heavenly hosts, 

Where as the be: alls . . F 

ee ee ee falls |during the last two centuries, stars brighter than 
With hueless glare, 


hon agby : they, have, in the same period, kindled up new 
hose mountain-summits seem 


The palaces of death! lights in the moral firmament. Among these new 
Lit by that mystic, lonely gleam— stars, one, a little lower than that of Bethlehem, has 
In silence wrapt--unbroken by a breath! | just appeared above the horizon. It is the Star of 

- "Tis th > ve ¢ ‘ he Inig ° ' . , s . , . 
_'Tis there ye wander at the midnight hour ; }of Woman’s Inrivence. Influential Woman is a 

Tis there ye ponder what was here below— | noi f 
That A , a | being of scarcely two centuries: up to that period, 

Phat flitting dream of idle pomp and pewer! ae _ . | 
. . lan « + ~ YY , Ag vA ‘ > 
Then turn to thoughts above, where glow and almost hitherto, her influences have fallen upon 
The planets—as they throng | human character and society, like the feeble rays 
That deep Eternity, to which ye now belong! | of a rising winter’s sun upon polar fields of ice. 
HURON. | But her sun is reaching upward. There is a glo- 
yatinarinaGiteiitigtlnacies | rious meridian to which she shall as surely come 
|as to-morrow’s rising sun shall reach his in our 
MUSINGS | ’ 

SEU OLIN. natural heavens. What man will be, when she 
BY FRED. W. 8. GRAYSON. ) shall shine upon him then and thence, we are una- 
Sweet Bird, that warblest many a tune, | ble to divine ; but we can found an anticipation from 
‘ In the deep shade of yonder grove ; ithe influences of her dawning rays. Her morning 


Whose life is one unchanging June, light has gilded the visions of human hope, and 


Of gladness, melody and love ; 


sid a “ . \silvered over the night shadows of human sorrow. 
Thou, when rude Winter's free zing breath, Ty ont : ; wad 
Hath wither’d thy bright bowers, may’st fly se taleasiiaedegatin pe . : — —y eo 
From howling waste and dismal heath, ithe reach of her ameliorating influence, nor any 
To a green world and gentler sky. ‘height of human happiness which she has not 


Sn: ‘eileen bheinat india asl tatine teens sth |raised still higher. Whoever has touched at either 


The scene of Man’s too fleeting youth, (of these extremities, or at any of their interve- 
Leafless and lone—of all bereft, | ning points, could attest that “ neither height nor 
Its friends, its promise, and its truth ; depth, nor principalities nor powers, nor things 
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present or to come,” could divert or vitiate the ac- | 


cents and anodynes of her love. Whether we trace 
the lineaments of her character in the mild twilight 
of her morning sun, or in the living beams of her ri- 
sen day, we find that she has touched human society 
It would be irreverent to her worth 
to say, in what walks of life she has walked most 
like an angel of light and love; 


like an angel. 


in what vicissi- 
tudes, in what joys or sorrows, in what situations 
or circumstances, she has most signally discharged 
the heavenly ministrations of her mission; what 
ordeals have best broucht out the radiance of her 
hidden jewels; what fruitions of earthly bliss, or 


furnaces of affliction, have best declared the fine- | 


ness of her gold. Still there is a scene, which 
has escaped “ the vulture’s eye,” and almost every 
other eye, where she has cast forth her costliest 
pearls, and shown such qualities of her native cha- 
racter as almost merit our adoration. This scene 
has been allotted to the drunkard’s wife. 
she has filled this most desperate outpost of hu- 
manity, will be revealed when the secrets of human 
life shall be disclosed “‘ to more worlds than this.” 


Ty . . . } 
When the history of hovels, and of murky garrets | 


How | 


[ Jury, 


she stood alone, and in lone hours of night, to 
watch his breathings, with her heart braced up 
with the omnipotence of her love. No! brute as 
he was, not a tie which her young heart had thrown 
around him in his bright days, had ever given away, 
of his degradation. And if he sank into that 
dark, hopeless grave, she enswathed him in her 
broken heart, and laid it in his coffin; or if some 


but had grown stronger as he approached the nadir 


mighty angel’s arm or voice brought him up from 
the grave of drunkenness, the deepest ever dug for 
man, he came forth Lazarus-like, bound fast and for- 
ever within the cerements of her deathless affection. 
Such is her sceptre ; such are the cords which 
she throws around the wayward and wandering, 
‘and leads him back to virtue and to heaven, say- 
ing, as she gives him in: “ Here am I and he 
whom thou gavest me.” 
| Worcester, Mass. July 3, 1841. 
| 


' 
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shall be given in: when the career of the enslaved | 


inebriate shall be told, from the first to the lowest 
degree of his degradation,—there will be a memo- 
rial made of woman, worthy of being told and 
heard inheaven. From the first moment she gave 
up her young and hoping heart, and all its trea- 
sures into the hands of him She loved, to the luck- 
less hour when the charmer, wine, fastened around 
that loved one, all the serpent spells of its sor- 
cery,—down through all the crushing of her young- 
born hopes,—through years of estrangement and 
strange insanity,—when harsh unkindness bit at 
her heartstrings with an adder’s tooth,—thence 
down through each successive depth of disgrace 
and misery, until she bent over the drunkard’s 
grave ;—through all these scenes, a halo of divini- 
ty has gathered around her, and stirred her to 
angel-deeds of love. When the maddened victim 
tried to cut himself adrift from the sympathy and 
society of God and man, she has clung to him, 


and held him to her heart “‘ with hooks of steel.” | 


And when he was cast out, all defiled with his lep- | 
rous pollutionm—when he was reduced to such a| 


We feel peculiar pleasure in announcing to our 
readers, that since we issued the last number of 
the Messenger, we have been, by invitation, one of 
a party who assembled to dedicate the Exchange 
| Hotel to the purposes for which its liberal projec- 
\tors had designed it—an announcement which will 
be received with no ordinary delight by such of 
‘our Southern friends, who, in past times, have 
\sighed for some hospitable resting place in the 
| Metropolis of the Old Dominion. 
| No longer will they lament a detention in our 
city, nor congratulate themselves that they have 
escaped from the portals of a comfortless hotel. 
| Its architectural beauty has already constituted 
\it an ornament to the city, and the splendid and 


| 
| 





|liberal manner in which it is conducted must, ere 
\long, render it an object of pride to its citizens. 

| The following extract from the Enquirer will 
| present a bird’s-eye view of its claim to the highest 
rank among American Hotels : 


“It isa lofty structure, with the appearance of dark gra- 
nite; the roof white—and surmounted by two domes of 
different elevations, commanding one of the most extensive 








thing as the beasts of the field would bellow at,— | 


| and picturesque prospects of the city, river and country, 
there was one who still kept him throned in her | which ever solicited the pencil of the Panoramist. We 
heart of hearts; who could say over the fallen, | cannot undertake to enter into all the details of this im- 
drivelling creature: “ Although you are nothing | mense and superb establishment—with its more than 150 
to the world, you are all the world tome.” When rooms, exclusive of the basement, in which among other 

: . ‘ ‘ ’ | offices, the Post Office is now kept—with its large and 
that -” ful insanity of the drunkard set in upon | airy passages and halls—the lower floor and bar-room cov- 
him, with all its fiendish shapes of torture; while |ered with squares of marble—its dining room, capable of 
he lay writhing beneath the scorpion stings of the | dining 400 persons—its lady's ordinary, and the lady’s beau- 
fiery phantasies and furies of delirium tremens ,— | tiful drawing-room, fitted out in the most elegant style—its 
there was woman by his side, enslaved with all the | eae Sas, Gee a ange be oe am a 
attributes of her loveliness. ‘There was her tear- |W» Which cost more than Sil with is ine 
| change and Reading Room and Ball Room, on the southern 


ful, love-beaming eye, that never dimmed but with | side of the square—with the stores which are carried out 


There of the basement on the south and west—with its baths—and 


tears when the black spirits were at him. 
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with its noble kitchen, equipped with every new invention T * ait was a pale young girl of about seven- 
—— is calculated for culinary purposes. jseeng and while her long black hair fell in cluster- 


‘The whole establishment has been fitted up in the best | 
“y , P e {ing ringlets over her neck in beautiful profusion, 


style, by a very enterprising company, who have spared | 
neither money nor time, nor taste, to make it equal to the | | and her taper white fingers rested tremblingly upon 
first Hotels in the North. It is under the management of| the arm of her companion, and her large black eye 
Mr. Boyden, from New-York—whose experience enables | was raised meaningly up to his face, a strange pro- 


him to cor iduct it in a sty le equal to the Astor or the Tre- | | phecy v might h: ive stirred the 8] pirit of the gaze r. to 


Rane 1 
mont House. mourn that one so spiritually lovely was destined 





In addition to the above we have only to add, 
that the opening dinner was one of which much) the green graves of the churchyard, whose white 
will be told in times to come : the richness of the | spire might be seen modestly rising amid a distant 
viands—the choiceness of the wines—the racy wit, | cluster of trees. 


so soon to lie down and make her cold bed amid 


the general hilarity and good-feeling which pre-| The youth seemed to be earnestly engaged 
sided at the board, will establish it hereafter a} conversation with the fair being who leaned upon 
green spot in Memory’s waste.” It would give us his arm, and the following sentences might have 
pleasure to introduce the proprietor of this splen; | | been caught by the listener 

did establishment to our readers, but we fear we “ Yes, Mary,” said he in answer to some ques- 
should fail todo him justice, and must therefore urge | tion proposed by the fair listener, ‘the road to 
them to give hima call, when they will find him the | fame is now fairly open before me, and in a short 
best of landlords—a rare caterer and an urbane | time, with the blessings of kind heaven, I shall 
gentleman. clasp you to my breast as the brightest jewel it 
could wear. Nay, nay, do not look upon me so 
sadly, or you will make me suppose you do not 
feel that interest in my advancement | thought you 
did.” 

HENRY NORMAN AND MARY NEVILLE. The latter part of his speech was wrens bell 
playfully, half seriously, as he put back a stray 
BY J. C. M'CABE. ringlet that had wandered over her forehead, and 


a Be ah Wise Main’ kissed her pale brow with a delicate fervor. 
ié ¢ epar eda: e ¢ epar eG: 
They visit us in dreams; = . 
_ l- me > “ . ’ ° 2 <p : 
And they glide above our memories, cess,” she replied. “Ah, truly do I; but a selfish 


‘“ You wrong me, Henry; I do wish you suc- 
Like shadows over streams— thought crossed my mind while you were speaking. 
. gist alias I thought the day will arrive when my Henry will 
have won his laurel,—when the proud and the 
great and the noble will listen to his words of 


The melody of Summer waves, 
The thrilling notes of birds, 
Can never be so dear to me, 


hei re wisdom and his tones of deep eloquence ; but poor 
As their remembered words.— Park Benjamin. I | I 


Mary will not be with him to share his triumph. 
*Twas a Summer evening—bright—balmy and|The cold, cold grave, Ifenry, will ere then be 

beautiful. Prodigal of birds, green leaves and/| | mine.” 

sweet flowers—a period when all the softer and| “Oh God!” replied the youth, “do not madden 

more tender sympathies of our spirits harmonizing} me with such a thought. Has not the hope that 

with the surrounding beauties of sweet nature 





|} you would one day be mine, cheered me in my 
make us feel our heavenly parentage; and imagi-| darkest hours of gloom and despondency? Have 
nation, catching its colorings from the beautiful) I not toiled over the pages of almost obsolete vo- 
present, pictures the bright and hallowed inheri-| lumes, gleaning knowledge from their mouldering 
tance of the spirit, when, freed from the imperfec- ‘leaves 1—have I not risen with the dawn, still 
tions of humanity, it shall rise to the enjoyment of striving to strengthen the foundations of mind *— 


the Saint’ 5 everlasting resi. | have I not left the heartless crowd, where folly 


[wo young beings stood beside a murmuring 
stream, that wound its wav through a valley, over- 
hung and surrounded with the rich foliage of 
mingled trees and vines. One was of a tall manly 


held immortal spirits enthralled, in order to master 
science, knowing that the day would come with its 
rich reward for patient toil ’—and all, all this that 
I might reap a competency, with which to wel- 
form ; his lofty brow wore the marks which nature| come you to the bosom, whose idol even from 
had there enstamped to challenge admiration. In- childhood you have been?” 

tellect beamed from his dark expressive eye; and| “I know it all, Hi nry ; and could my disease 
as his firm but musical voice was heard above the be arrested,—could those cold feelings which some- 
rippling of the stream, it required no diviner of times, even in my happiest moods, cluster around 
mysteries to tell that his mind was of that order, my heart be removed,—could even ‘ Hope, the 
which, however few may equal, all are bound to) charmer,” whisper one consolatory sentence, | 


admire. might express myself otherwise ; but I do not wish 
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It seems hard, I know, that one, 


| 


to deceive you. 
so young as I, should be summoned to prepare for | 
that dark journey so early; when all around seem | 
to woo and win the spirit back to earth; when the 
birds sing so sweetly—and the flowers bloom in 
their rich beauty—and the skies smile so blandly— | 


and the green leaves wave and rustle so invitingly 
in the cool breezes of evening—I know it seems | 
hard, very hard to give them up; to close the eye | 
to their beauties,—and more than all this, yea infi- | 
nitely more, to be compelled to part from the first 


beloved one, so gifted, so noble, so brave, so gen- 
tle—it is hard, hard, hard! Yet, Heavenly Father, | 
I bow to thy will!” 

Henry Norman bent his manly head upon his 
bosom and wept. He had dreaded the confession 
to his own soul, that disease was wasting the lovely 
flower before him; but now that the truth came 
upon him, not hurriedly, nor passionately, but} 
calmly from the victim herself, the cherished hopes 
of his bosom withered beneath the torture of the dis- | 
closure, and the agonizing vision of the dying Mary 


“‘Came o’er him, and he wept, he wept!” 


The sun slowly sank behind the hills, as Henry | 
Norman and Mary Neville retraced their steps to | 
the dwelling of Mrs. Neville, the mother of Mary; 
where silently kissing her almost bloodless cheek, 
as he handed her in the door-way, he turned to 
seek in the unbroken solitude of his chamber, that | 
relief in prayer—aye! and tears too, which his 
tortured spirit needed. : 

Henry Norman was the orphan of an English 
gentleman, who early emigrating to “ this western 


world,” had identified himself with its rise and ra- 
pid improvements ; and fallin 


g in love with the 
republican institutions of our country, he became | 
soon a prominent citizen in the land of his adoption. 

He was united to an amiable lady, who died in 
giving birth to her child—a son. | 

By an unlucky turn in his affairs, Mr. Norman} 
was reduced from a state of almost affluence, to | 
one of comparative poverty; and at his death, after | 
his administrator had closed his affairs, and made a 
settlement with his creditors, there was found just 
enough to continue and finish the education of his} 
son—who was then a pupil of the celebrated Dr. | 
***** of New-York, who afterwards received the | 
appointment of Professor of Rhetoric in the Uni-| 
versity of ———. 


With a rapidity that astonished the Professors | 
themselves, he mastered every science that pre-| 
sented itself; and when he left the University, the 
degree of A. M. which was conferred upon him, 


was never more honorably won, or more cordially 
bestowed. 


It was during the earlier period of his entrance 
into the College, that I became acquainted with 
him; for although a resident of the same village, 
yet he had been at school for vears—returning 


home only at vacations. He became at College a' 


d Mary Neville. 


[ Jury, 


general favorite, and among none more so than with 
the Professors. One of these gentlemen, in par- 
ticular, took a wonderful fancy to young Norman, 
and, as often as consistent with his duties, would 
seek the cool shade, together with his pupil; and 
dropping the sternness of the preceptor, in the 
bland and familiar conversation of the friend and 
companion, he would enlist the attention and ex- 
cite the curiosity of his young associate for hours 
together. 

This gentleman was Mr. Neville, of French 
parentage; but his father driven into exile by the 
petty freaks of a haughty and imperious monarch, 
found means, with his son, to escape to America— 
where, bestowing upon him a superior education, 
which was afterwards finished in one of the first 
Universities of Europe, the father died, bequeath- 
ing to his son “ naught but an honest name.” 

He soon obtained a valuable professorship in one 


of the most popular Colleges then in our country, 


and a short time afterwards was united to a beautiful 
and accomplished woman, by whom he had one 
daughter—whom, I need not inform the reader, 
was the lovely, but drooping flower, Mary Neville. 

Upon leaving the University, Norman had ad- 
dressed himself to the practice of the law : he had 
obtained the requisite admission to the bar, and 
had already signalized himself in his maiden speech 
of great power and beauty. It was at this period 
that the kind-hearted and amiable Neville, was 
suddenly called from this to a better state of exis- 
tence, leaving to his afflicted wife the task of rear- 
ing the one pledge of their mutual love—the angel 


Mary. 


From the intimacy which had existed between 
Mr. Neville and his pupil, and the kind regard 


| with which he was received into the family of that 


centleman as a guest, Norman became a constant 
visiter at Mrs. Neville’s—and his admiration of the 
little girl, grew into intense love for the beautiful 
and delicate woman. And when on one lovely 
evening as they wandered forth upon the hills to- 
gether, he breathed his love into willing ears, 
Mary Neville consented to become the bride of 
Henry Norman. 

The sudden death of Mr. Neville—his mother 
had died also suddenly when he was a child—left 





a vivid impression on the mind of his child: and 
with alarm her mother and friends beheld the 
stealthy step of consumption, as revealed in her 
broken slumbers and her bloodless cheek. 

Henry Norman was rising in his profession; 
and after a most signal triumph at the bar over 
one of the ablest counsellors of the day—and old 
lawyers had predicted in his hearing that his for- 
tune was sure—he hastened, proud of his success, 
to seek Mary Neville. 
towards their usual haunt; and it was on this occa- 


He strolled with her out 


sion that our story opens. 
How hard it is for us to realize the approach of 
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death towards those we love! We e cannot bebhinie | amen of the ait seemed to come forth from every 
that the fell destroyer will visit our dwelling, though| eye. The ceremony was over; and the pleasant 
his pestilential wing broods with desolating power | sunshine of a Summer evening’s setting sun, stole 
around the hearthstone of our next neighbor. obliquely through the antique windows of the church, 

We enshrine our loved-ones as household deities, | and bathed the chancel and the crowd with a bap- 
and fondly dream that though the tempest and the | tism of effulgence. ‘The little party turned to leave 
storm be abroad, they will stand unscathed and | the sacred spot, but paused a moment to wait for 
beautiful amid the strife ! | the beautiful bride, who at the close of the service 

How many a heart that now beats above the| had gently fallen on her knees, as if to invoke the 
grave of buried love, calling in its agony upon the | direction and counsel of Heaven, now that she 
sepulchre to yield its victim, and the worm to un-| was a wife. The bridegroom hung over his kneel- 
loose its slimy folds, might adopt the language of| ing loved one with the chastened rapture of pure 


Wolfe : devotion, awaiting the moment for her to arise to 
“Tf I had thought thou couldst have died, receive the aie rosso of her friends. 
I might not weep for thee ; A minute, and another, elapsed—and she stirred 
But I forgot while by thy side, P not,—yet another, and sees still, and he moved 
Phat a couldst ome 7 not. A vague feeling of fear shot through the 
t never through my mind had past . . 
ink ie Be —s bosom of Henry Norman, as he whispered into her 
I'hat time would e’er be o’er “Rj i a 
When J on thee should look my last, ear,— ise, dearest, we are ready to depart! 
And thou shouldst smile no more.” Still she answered not. He leaned over her, 


> ly c » ‘ ; ie ; Aec} ic 
Henry Norman returned to his home a sad and | © atly took her hand in his, and in pessing his 


: ; , right arm around her waist to assist her in rising, 
sorrowful man. He retired to his couch, but gee : es 


his hand for an instant rested upon her heart. 
The blight of years seemed to gather upon his 
came not to his eyelids—the genius of slumber} features, as with a convulsive, guttural whisper, 
hovered not around his pillow. Well did the poet! he exclaimed—“She is dead !” 


‘Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” 


exclaim, The effulgence which had rested on the chancel, 
“ He, like the world, his ready visits pays and the priest, and the bridal train, slowly faded in 
Where fortune smiles ; the wretched he forsakes, the West—the Angel of the Covenant had fulfilled 
Swift on his downy pinions flies from woe, its mission, and another voice had united its song 


1 lights on lids unsullied with a tear.” . ; ; mm ms 
Ree Eee a oy See of rapture with the beatific choirs! The friends 


When Norman arose the next morning unre-| of the bride assisted in raising her up: but the 
freshed from his bed, he determined to hurry his| form which rested so heavily upon the arms that 





marriage to a consummation, that he might have| were around it, was only a statue of beautiful 
the privilege, if the destroyer should indeed come, | clay ;—the spirit was with its God! 
of watching beside the death-couch of his beloved! The mother of Mary Neville had swooned at the 
Mary. | first annunciation of the event, and was carried in- 
Mrs. Neville opposed no bar to his views, and 1] ser isible from the church. Henry Norman wept 
an early day was named for the wedding. | not—nay, he even assisted in removing the body 
The morning of the bridal day dawned wndles a bier, which the sexton brought in to convey 
auspiciously upon the beautiful village of | 
and as the lengthened shadows of evening began to 
steal along the hills, the little cavaleade of friends} succeeding days it hailed and stormed incess: untly ; 
might be seen wending their way to the church,| and as the weather prevented them from burying 
to witness the union of two congenial spirits. | the corpse, and, indeed, from its cool state did not 
The bride was habited in a plain white dress, 
without ornament. She wore no wreath upon her 


the corpse home to Mrs. Neville’s 
All night did he watch beside the body—the two 





' 


| make it imperative upon them to do so, it was de- 
termined that the third day, being the Sabbath, her 
brow—a simple rose, white as her own pale cheek, | funeral should take place at the church. At an 
was placed in her hair: and in her calin black eye,| early hour the house was crowded to overflowing ; 
you might have read the fixed devotion of woman’s|a large portion of the humbler classes occupying 
deep love. temporary seats along the aisles. A low sobbing, 

The little party gathered around the altar, and| which ran through the vast assemblage, told that 
the grey-haired minister commenced that touching | the funeral train was entering the church; and as 
and solemn service of our church, which in mpeg bg friends of the deceased placed the coffin upon 
“two willing hearts in one,” assures us that it ‘i i 1e communion table, there was a general burst of 
not by any to be entered into unadvisedly or lightly: | sorrow throughout the multitude. 








but reverently, discreetly, advisedly, soberly, and | The poor were there! The name of Mary Ne- 
in the fear of God ;’—and when with a firm voice | | ville had become a household thought of beauty 
the venerable man exclaimed, ‘‘ Those whom God| with the cottagers, and the sick and afflicted for 
hath joined together let no man put asunder,” the miles around had learned to grow less sorrowful 
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when her beautiful face would bend over their bed | fore had only been invaded by the hunter’s rifle, or 
of disease, and her soft white hand administer to | the woodman’s axe. ‘Time, which alters by its 
their wants. It was a touching sight to behold the | scythe the form and fashion of nature, spares not 
little Sabbath School children gathered around the | man—and it is not surprising that he whose heart 
altar, weeping the loss of their teacher! Poor little | has withered beneath the blight of sorrow, should 
orphans—they had indeed lost a jewel when Mary | bear upon his brow the snows of that icy storm, 
Neville died. whose chill has frozen the warm current of his 
The service for the dead—that lofty ritual—com- | hopes forever. 
menced ; and the aged man who but three days; A stranger had entered the village one Saturday 
before had united in the holy bonds of matrimony, | afternoon, and gone directly to the parsonage—- 





Henry Norman and Mary Neville, at that very | now occupied by a young minister, who had been 
altar, now read with a tearful eye and a faltering 

lip, above her clay-cold corpse—* I am the resur- 
rection and the life, saith the Lord; He that be-!man who was now sleeping so calmly near the 
lieveth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he | spot of his former labors. The young minister had 
live: and whosoever liveth and believeth in me| entered upon his duties uader many disadvantages, 
shall never die.” | 


'but a few weeks installed as Pastor in the place of 
| “p 
| the deceased friend and counsellor, the venerable 


inasmuch as his predecessor had been such a fa- 

The minister’s address was extemporaneous, and | vorite, that it was difficult to please, where com- 
his feelings were too acute to indulge long in speak- | parisons were going on in the minds of his audi- 
ing. He spoke, it is true, of her gentleness, her|tors, between the departed and his successor. 
meekness and her piety; and it was indeed an| However, his amiable deportment, his unassuming 
affecting moment, when, bending over from the | manners, his affectionate earnestness, had won 
desk, he exclaimed, “ Farewell, beautiful spirit ! 


‘upon the majority of his congregation ; many of 
Child of God, farewell! Thy dust we will commit 


| 
|whom were heard to declare, that though they 
to the embrace of its mother earth, but Heaven is| would rather hear their old preacher than any 


now thy habitation, Mary Norman. ‘The little} other, yet as it had pleased Heaven to take him 


children,—those whom she had so patiently taught | from his labors, they knew none who could fill his 
in the Sabbath School—were bowing their little | place so worthily as the Rev. Mr. Villars. 

heads around her coffin, and weeping most bitterly, I said a stranger arrived in the village; now we 
as the friends of the deceased prepared to remove | all know what a sensation an arrival makes in a 
it from the chancel to the yard. small community. The young and the old, the dog 
ry’ . a : , A i 

They lowered the coffin down into the grave;/and his master, the grandam and the urchin, are all 


ina : 
and, as the minister repeated, “ earth to earth, dust | on tiptoe to know wio the traveller is, and what is 


to dust, and ashes to ashes,” a groan so hopeless, so | his business. 

startling, so sorrowful, broke from the lips of Henry | Perhaps Mr. Villars was aware of this pecu- 
Norman, that an involuntary exclamation of pity |liarity of our race ; however that may be, about 
ran through the assemblage—the turf was heaped|two hours afterwards, a notice appeared on the 
up above her remains, the crowd slowly retired, and | courthouse door, and a similar one on the little 
Henry Norman stood once more beside his own] markethouse, that “the Rev. Mr. Norman, Mis- 
hearthstone, a broken-hearted man. The next day|sionary, recently arrived from Burmah, would 
he left the village ; whither none knew, nor was a’ preach on the morrow at the church.” 


clue given by which he might be found. It was} Curiosity to see the man who had visited that 


¢. is . | a P } —— : 
understood he had transferred his law business to| empire, and held communion with the inhabitants 
another member of the bar. 


of a country abounding with the valuable metals 
* * * * * 


|and precious stones, drew together great numbers ; 
Ten years had run their eventful rounds,x—Time 


though for the honor of human nature it is hoped 
the consoler had started, and assuaged, the tears of 


‘there were many prompted that morning to go to 
many a regret—‘ the young were old, the old were | church from worthier motives. 

in the grave ;” and although the moss had grown | 

a darker green, and the trees wore a thicker fo-| though the stranger sat in the rear of the pulpit, 
liage in the little churchyard of , its Sabbath | yet, owing to the manner of its construction, noth- 
bell still rang out its hallowed strain upon the sweet ing but the top of his head—which was as white as 
cool winds of the Summer Sabbath morn. The’ 
old minister had been gathered to his “ rude fore- 


The service was read by Mr. Villars, and al- 





snow—could be seen. 
| ‘The voice of the stranger could be heard ocea- 
father’s” burial place—or rather, slumbered beneath sionally in the responses, and to many its tones 
seemed not unfamiliar. 


that chancel, above which he had so often wept 
over the errors of his fellow-man. ‘The village 


At length the service through, the stranger rose 
had increased its population, and its boundaries 


; to address the congregation. What was my aston- 
and the distant rail-road car might be heard thun- | ishment to behold in the clergyman, the long absent, 
dering amid the hills, whose solitude ten years be- nearly forgotten Henry Norman! But, oh! how 
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altered! His head was prematurely white, and his|shed their lustre upon me, the words of Lorenzo 
face though calm, told, in the beautiful words of |to his Jessica in the Merchant of Venice. 
Chapin, that 


‘* Look how the floor of heaven 


| 

‘Death was at work in his manhood’s hour.’ | Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 

ie ~ There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholdest, 
Yet was the minister composed. His discourse was | But in his motion, like an angel sings, 

chaste and beautiful, and occasionally impassioned. | Still quivering to the young-eyed cherubims, 


I know not why J, should have entertained such Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
no » 2 , . ly, e ray 
a thouht, but I did, that the churchyard of —— aban this muddy vesture of decay 
: ‘ vat oth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 
was to be the resting place of Henry Norman. J Se gy <a hd mena oer 


had, when wandering from the spot of my birth, I found myself, ere | was aware of it, entering the 
and the haunts of my boyhood’s hours, prayed that | 24e of the churchyard. Perhaps, under other 
I might die among the friends of my youth, and be feelings, or on any other night, I would have chosen 
buried amid the scenes of my happier hours. J] S°™© other promenade—but the dead I feared not— 
have wept often over those touching lines of and a Sabbath stillness rested upon the tombs. I 


Goldsmith, had not advanced very far before I was startled by 
‘In all my wanderings round this world of care; “ |2 8TOan- At first I gave way to athrill of supersti- 
In all my griefs—and God has given my share— tious feeling ; but quickly banishing the impression, 
I still had hopes, my latest hour to crown, I followed the direction of the sound, and before 


Amid these humble bowers to lay me down. me, at some little distance, discovered a black mass 

I still had hopes, my long vexations past, lupon a grave! ‘he truth flashed upon my mind 
lin an instant—J¢t was the grave of Mary Neville, 

And I thought at that moment, poor Norman, you too | and Henry Norman was there! 

have felt that same feeling; and you have returned | 


to reap the fruition of your hopes. 


Here to return—and die at home at last.’ 


I rushed to the spot, and took hold of him. As I 
‘raised him up I felt a warm fluid flowing copiously 
over my hands! Oh God! he had broken a blood 
vessel in his agony, and was bleeding to death! | 
called for help, and in a few minutes had the satis- 
faction of seeing the sexton and his son with their 
lanterns approaching. 


I saw he avoided, when the congregation were 
dispersing, leaving the church by the altar gate; 
so hurrying round to the door of the vestry room, 
I met him, and reminded him that we had been 
schoolboys together; and that asked or not, I in- 
tended to dine with him at the Parsonage. He) Norman spoke to them, and to me—he told me 
pressed me te do so, and locking arms with him-|not to remove him as he was dying fast, and 
self and Mr. Villars, I accompanied them home. | wished to die where he was. ot 

He seeméd communicative ; spoke of many per- | “T have prayed,” said he, “ for this hour! When 
sons he had known, and inquired after them. At far, far away from my boyhood’s home, I have been 
length he asked, and I saw his lip quiver as he did, | |aid upon the bed of sickness, wrestling with a 
after Mrs. Neville—I told him she had gone to re- | giant-energy against disease, and when a single 


side with a brother in another State. He said plank has been between the dark waters of the 


nothing more on the subject, and in an hour or so [| ocean and me, and hopeless wretches around me 
retired. were buffeting the wild billows, shrieking in their 
4 " “f ‘agony, | have gathered superhuman energy, and, 
breasting the waves, I have fastened myself to a 
stars. In the soft and subduing words of Mrs. | spar, and been saved. I feared not death—it had 
Crawford, they seemed to be telling 


‘ 


"Twas midnight, and Heaven was eloquent with 


jlong since lost its sting—but oh, I wished to be 
laid beside my Mary. You will find my will in 
my trunk. Oh I see, said he, as his voice grew 


é | fainter and fainter, and the beautiful past come on in 
The winds whispered among the drooping flowers, | panoramic beauty—the birds are singing—the green 


and seemed hymning a sad sweet roundelay amid |), 
the thick foliage of the trees. I could not sleep ; 
I arose and looked from my window. Night, 


: . " nastiG , ° eh ep ‘ 
iy in the beautiful language of our own plighted. God bless you, let me sleep here beside 
Mellen 


imy Mary—-we loved, we”—his voice failed—he 





Many a touching story, 
Of friends long past to the kingdom of love, 
Where the soul wears its mantle of glory.’ 


aves and the sweet flowers are rustling in the 
breeze, and I am again standing beside the mur- 
muring stream where our young vows were first 


‘ Bending from her throne of beauty down, |was dead! 
r Ps i 
With still stars burning on her azure crown— | 
| 

| 


I will not dwell—the body was interred in due 
Intense, and eloquently bright.’ 


itime by the side of his Virgin Bride, and above 

I dressed myself, and walked forth. It was an | their grave a stone was reared, which recording 

hour calculated to awaken the soul to the beauty |their birth and death, bore upon it that touching 
of Nature, and the beneficence of the Creator!) inscription from the word of God— 

and unconsciously I uttered, as I gazed up in to 


“Lovely and pleasant were they in life, 
the deep blue heavens, at the far-off glories that 


And in death they were not divided.” 


te 
: 
| . 
t 
- 
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Stanzas.—Sir 


and this was divided between the Bible Society 
and Mrs. Neville. 
In a few months after Norman’s decease, Mrs. 


a a4 


' placed near the grave of her loved ones. 

I left the village about a year after the event. 
But [ can never forget the past. 
Henry Norman and Mary Neville—and when | 


Pat behold, with the eye of Memory, the church spire 
: and the white tombs, I sigh at the recollection of 
; the sad destinies of Henry Norman and his bride. 
ee Yet why should I sigh ? Why should I pronounce 
| ' theirs a sad destiny ! 
ee They dread no storm that lowers, 
ee No perished joys bewail ; 
oP: They pluck no thorn-clad flowers, 
# Nor drink of streams that fail ; 
‘ie There is no tear-drop in their eye, 
uy Nor change upon their brow ; 


Their placid bosoms heave no sigh, 
Though all earth’s idols bow.”* 


* Mrs. Sigourney. 


Petersburg, Va. 1841. 


| STANZAS. 
| TO A LONG-SEPARATED FRIEND. 
BY MRS. E. J. EAMES. 
Art thou, too, of the number, of those who turn aside 
When fortune’s bark no longer floats on a prosperous tide ? 


Art thou among those summer friends, who throng when life 
is fair, 





ee 


Who cannot see us through the clouds, that o’er our path- 








&, “5 a3 
yo 8 way lower, 
: : Nor stand the mildew damps that dim misfertune’s troubled 
ne | hour. 
fe. 
Fee Hast thou, too, turn’d aside I say, thou, friend of my young 
Y ab years— 
fr k. Soother, and sharer, once of all my joys, and hopes, ond 
el fears ? 
ag Thou the unchang’d and faithful still thro’ years’ vicissitudes. 
ee Art thou, too, following in the track of evil multitudes ? 
ie They say "tis so—yet only from thine own lips will I take 
ie } The answer that ‘tween thee, and me, a difference can make ! 
at } 
HE I know that twice five years have sped, since thou and | 
iG last met— 
4 A I know thou hast forgotten, could new scenes bid thee forget ; 
es For thou hast wander’d far and wide, thro’ lands of charms 
, 4 divine, 
ih: Thou hast tasted many a sparkling cup, and knelt at many 
Bi a shrine— 
‘ty , And well I know how time doth change the things that once | 
an 4 we knew; 
et How prospects alter, and the heart, loseth its first fresh hue. 
a 4 ; I know all this, yet I can scarce believe thy heart estrang’d, 
g i ’ | 
ee | chang’d— 
Bey t gt Gone are the kindling hopes that lit my heart with dredms | 
‘ y of fame, 





On opening the will it was found that he had but | While borne upon the lip, and pen is thy own gifted name— 
5 


little of this werld’s goods—a few thousand dollars, 


Neville herself paid the debt to nature, and was 


I often think of 


But shun the scene when darken’d by adversity and care? | 


Walter Ralegh. 


[Juxy, 





| Yet golden-hued was once the thread that wove my hopes 

with thine, 

| And fair the wreath in Learning’s bower we did together 
twine. 


| And canst thou with this memory, now turn thy step aside, 
| Be cause my path is dark, and drear, and thine is one of 
pride ? 

| Thou hadst a noble, generous heart, and I will not believe 

That thou so coldly hast resolv’d those old ties to unweave ; 
| [ bethink me of the candor, and faith, that mark’d thy youth, 
The open brow, the trusting smile, and I do not doubt thy 


| 
} Truth ! 


Then conie, and tell me thou art not of those gay butterflies, 
| Who flutter round, while they can bask in the warmth of 
sunny skies ; 
| Come tell me thou art still the same, and hast not quite forgot 
| The early friendship that we vow’d, ere sorrow cross’d my 
| lot > 

The pleasant memories of our youth throng round this heart 
| of mine, 
| And by those memories, dear friend, I trust that heart of 

thine. 
Eames’ Place, July 1841. 





SIR WALTER RALEGH. 
| From Oldy’s Life of Sir Walter Ralegh prefixed to ‘ Ra- 
legh’s History of the World.’ 


imy author*), with a plashy place, made some scru- 
ple to go on, when Ralegh (dress’d in the gay and 
genteel habits of these times) presently cast off 
.and spread his new plush cloak on the ground, 
whereon the Queen trod gently over, rewarding 
him afterwards with many suits, for his so free and 
'seasonable tender of so fair a foot-cloth.” 

| Sir Walter, when he was hoping for preferment 
‘at the hand of the Queen, wrote on a glass 


| window, 
| 


| “ Her majesty [Queen Elizabeth,] meeting (says 
| 
| 


‘‘ Fain would I climb, yet fear I to fall.” 


The Queen shortly after, wrote, 


| “If thy heart fail thee, climb not at all.” 
* * a * 
a . 
=> Being at Leeds, in Yorkshire, soon after, Mr. 


|Ralph Thoresby the antiquary, died Anno 1725. 
| I saw his Museum, and in it among his other rari- 
| ties what himself has publickly call’d (in the cata- 
‘logue thereof annex’d to his antiquities of that 
'town) Sir Walter Ralegh’s tobacco-box. From 
the best of my memory, I can resemble it’s out- 
| ward appearance to nothing more nearly, than one 
of our modern Muff-cases ; about the same height 
and width covered with red leather and open’d at 
|top (but with a hinge I think) like one of those. 
In the inside there was a cavity, for a receiver of 
|glass or metal, which might hold half a pound or 


i * fallen are 22 since shilo — | - . _ . 
Tho’ fallen are my fortunes since, while thime remain un-| 9 pound of tobacco, and from the edge of the re- 


lceiver at top tothe edge of the box, a circular 


* Fuller’s Worthies. 
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stav or collar. with holes in it to plant the tobacco . Thou art ruin’d, old Fane yes, the arrow hath sy d, 
ti Thi e Ir th enter’d, indeed ; 
about with six or eight pipes to smoke it in. This And the iron hath enter'd, inde 7 
la 19 | Yet thousands, yea, thousands have risen in thy stead 
travelling box with the MSS, Medals and other 


eae , Thy glory is vanish’d, but thy spirit not fled, 
rarities in it’s company descending to a young cler- | 


For “the blood of the martyrs is seed.”* 


gyinan, the son of the deceased was soon after | NUGATOR 
reported to have been transferred to London.” 


. * * * 


“s 


| 
| 
As for the picture at Compton, said by Prince, | 
to be drawn for Sir H. Gilbert; if his author Sir | oii : - Tt 

’ , Silicted : . SA ‘HE SUPPORT OF LIFI 
W. Pole, is no truer in his assertions of the Queen's | DEATH THE SUPPORT : 
having given Sir Humphrey the gold chain, repre- | 

sented about the neck thereof, than he was in her | for the smallest particle of matter in the vast uni- 


having knighted him, and there are no other signa- | verse around us, is composed of an infinite number 


‘There is neither waste nor ruin in Nature! 


tures besides that chain and the inscription of Vir-|of atoms which can never be destroyed, but being 


ginia on the globe with the verses under it relating | united with other atoms constitute a new combi- 


thereto; I see not but the picture is to be doubteds | nation. 


One plant decays, scatters its seed, and 
as meant for his brother Ralewh, who was honored 


|another springs up perhaps more beautiful in the 
with a golden chain by the queen, and whose title | place which it occupied. Even that which we 


to that inscription on the globe, was beyond any | look upon with disgust and horror, is “a step in the 
man’s in the world.” 


9 


| progress of life. The tiniest thing that moves— 


or G. we behold decay moving through its veins, and its 
‘corruption, unconscious to itself, engenders new 


| tribes of life. There is not such athing as beauty, 
lthere is not such a thing as life, that does not 
| 


generate from its corruption, “a loathsome life for 
THE OLD CHURCH. lothers.” The dust which we trod under foot, has 
become a beauteous rosebud, filling the air with its 
There it stands, the Old Church, on the common, alone, | 


: fragrance ; or a lofty oak, imparting its shade io 
With the moss and the lichen grown gray ; : 


Its roof is all sunken, its doors are broke down, jevery thing around. It may have formed a part 
And in “ window’d raggedness” dark seems its frown lof the winged eagle, who hovers in regions of 
On each mortal, who chanceth this way. | space, or the gigantic elephant, who treads the 
; learth with majesty. It may have tended to the 
Like a skeleton bare, in the moon’s silver ray, = g : 4 ‘ c 
That old building stands out ’mongst the dead ; formation of the human creme. How —s that 
And the trav'ller in passing, stops short on his way, ithe dust of the earth should give to the lipof love- 
Gazing up at that picture of ghastly decay— liness its richest glow! to the ear its innumerable 
Whence every thing living hath fled. ‘and exquisitely minute cavities! and to the eye 
There was joy in Heaven, and rejoicing on earth, its floating humors and brilliant colorings! How 
When the stone of that corner was laid; | strange that it should form the enclosure to the 
“The wilderness bloom’d like the rose at its birth,” | ** divine itself °—the soul! That itshould form the 


It brought the “ glad tidings of peace” to each hearth— 


‘tenement of the earthly fancy, that loves to soar in 
For it gather’d the flock which had stray’d. 


unknown regions. ‘The memory, that treasurer of 


Let us enter that Ruin and stroll down its aisle, ‘the soul '—the reason, that weighs and balances, 
Let us muse on its glory o’erthrown— that guides and determines, and proves! Changes 
See, the walls are distain’d by the scrawls of the vile, 


are continually going on among all living bodies, 
And hands sacrilegious, have plunder’d the pile— 


The drop of water that to-day sparkles in the 


And its pavement with grass is o’ergrown. . a a rey ra - , , 
| diamond, and to-morrow gives its calm quiet beauty 
Yet once, it was glorious ;—its aspect was grand— ito the pearl, soon becomes the fleecy, heavy cloud, 
And as smooth as the velvet, its green, 
Which was trod by the great and the gay of this land, 
Whose gravestones in ruins around it now stand, 


‘floating in the blue sky, and again descending, 
} : 7 . 
gives freshness and health to the humble night 
: ' lower, or the burning blush to the cheek of the 
Like their spectres, still haunting the scene. | , 

early rose. 

“The snow flake of winter revives when the 


It was here that in grandeur and wealth they once roll’d, 
And that Beauty, enchanted the -_ Ee |sunbeams are yellow and warm,” and forms a gem 
When bedeck’d with her jewels and glitt’ring with gold : : 
ep pole: J a es e” | for the spotless cup of the lily, or is restored in the 
She stepp’d from her chariot, all bright to behold, | + . . ‘Alt ; , 
, é; 35 > jess ne. J ough change ; 
And her bosom with pride, beating high. | blossom ot the J ssaml - od : ans ane 
decay are stamped upon all animated nature—al- 
What a change since that time !—how their riches have flown; ‘though the flower which buds and blossoms in the 
Searce a name on their tombs can be found; 
For old Time hath unchisell’d the letters of stone, 
And the slabs are all green with the moss overgrown, * The blood of the Martyrs, is said to be the seed of the 
And half buried they lie in the ground. Church. 


Vor. VII—74 . 


|morning, in the evening lies withered and dead— 
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although the frame of youth with its health and | 
strength and beauty, repose in the cold dark sepul- 
chre—yet there is one thing earthly, which mocks 
death and decay—the never-dying soul: that which 
alone attests man’s divine origin—alone renders 
him superior to the brute creation. ‘The soul is 
immortal, eternal. It undergoes no change, suf- 


| 


fers no decomposition ; but when decay has fixed 


its signet upon the human frame, it rises, like a 
brilliant Phoenix, from the funeral pile. Free and 
unveiled, it embraces its divine destiny. The 


torch of death renews its youth. 


A HYMN FOR SPRING. 
BY G. F. BARSTOW. 


Praise the Lord! for Spring is coming, 
Filling Earth with lovely things ; 
O’er the flowers bright insects humming, 
Spread their many-colored wings. 
From the trees the birds are s¢ nding 
Their sweet notes of joyous glee, 
And their happy songs are blending 
With the wild wind’s melody. 
The creative word is spoke n, 
Newborn Spring makes glad the sight ; 
Winter's icy chain is broken, 
And the waters leap in light. 
On the banks sweet flowers are springing, 
All in loveliness arrayed, 
In the wind the branches’swinging, 
Cast a cool, refreshing shade. 
Nature’s voice our souls is cheering, 
As she speaks in accents mild, 
Worldly cares no longer fearing, 
Let us listen as a child. 
Let our hopes as birds untiring 
Point to heaven their joyful way, 
To the highest bliss aspiring, 
Guided by a heavenly ray. 
As the buds that open round us, 
Daily grow more fresh and fair, 
Till the full-blown flowers surround us 
W th a sweetly perfumed air; 
Let our souls and hearts unfolding 
Spread around us joy and love, 
Each, a holy censer, holding 
Incense lighted from above. 


Praise the Lord! for Spring’s sweet pleasures, 
For the rapture it bestows, 

For the flowers’ uncounted treasures, 
For the stream that softly flows, 

For the birds whose merry singing 
Makes the soul forget its woe, 

For the joys around us bringing 
Hope to hearts oppressed and low. 

Joy is in scenes without us, 
And the world within is gay ; 

Flowers are blossoming about us, 
Hopes are budding into day, 

Though affliction, care and sorrow 
Bind us with an icy chain, 

Hope points out a joyful morrow, 
Spring puts forth her flowers again. 


[ Jury, 


BISHOPS--DEFORMITY. 


Mr. Messenger,— 

I was lately looking over the pages of the Spec- 
tator; and in several numbers | find the talented 
and judicious author, lashes with a delicate vein of 
irony, some of the excesses of the female sex in 
his day, on the subject of dress. We are ever 
prone to run into extremes, and I suppose all ages 
have borne witness to our caprice in this particu- 
lar. I consider Mr. Addison was a man of true 
gallantry; that is, he was a friend, as well as ad- 
| mirer of the weaker part of creation; when he 
| touches their foibles, it is with a gentle hand, and 
|it is very evident that he desires their improve- 
|ment, and not to ridicule and lower their posi- 
| tion in society, as some other authors do; (who to 
| show their wit, betray qualities much less admira- 
|ble;) but Ae at all times endeavors to elevate them 
lin society, by making them more worthy the es- 
| teem and admiration of all. Such a friend, Mr. 
Messenger, do we Virginia ladies take you to be ; 
| you have in various ways shown your respect for 
‘our sex, and | could not help thinking as I read 
| the above mentioned pages, that the present gene- 
ration stood much in need of a Spectator,—why 
|should not we look up to such a censor, or rather 
mentor in our Southern Messenger? he is equally 


a friend, and we have no doubt as warmly desires 


the improvement of his countrywomen as any 
Englishman could his. Perhaps you are think- 


| ing—** well, to what point will all this tend?” Well, 


| I will let you know, and if you do not think this 
beneath your notice, you can publish it with a hint 
or two in your paper. 

You must know I am a plain country lady, living 
in a retired nook of Old Virginia, my time being 
entirely engrossed in my domestic concerns, and 


in cultivating the dawning intellects of my chil- 
dren. 1 am fond of reading, and | generally de- 
| vote some portion of the day to some good author, 
the better to qualify me to instruct my children, 
| whom I cannot entrust to other hands while young ; 
pepper that, as no one feels the warm interest 
|of a mother, so will none take the same pains to 
| convey to their tender minds, the explanations ; an- 
| swer their interrogatories ; and, more than all, im- 
| press moral instruction, and the deep sense of rec- 
| titude, virtue and religion upon their susceptible 
|hearts, as a mother. This duty, (for it is both 
| my duty and pleasure,) and attending to my gar- 
|den, superintending my servants, with the number- 
jess trifles that enter into our department, renders 
ithe life of a Virginia lady no idle one. I conse- 
| quently devote very little time to visiting—but, by 
| way of recreation, I accompanied my husband to 
| your city some weeks ago, for a few days; and 
was gratified with my visit in many respects. The 
beautiful scenery, and romantic situation of Rich- 


mond, must ever render it an object of interest to 
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travellers. I likewise saw many lovely, happy | 
faces, among my own sex; and I should have sur-| 
veyed them with great pleasure, but I was creatly | 
distressed to observe what I supposed to be a uni- | 


versal deformity. Is there any thing, thought I, 
in the pure air of this sweet place that can injure 
the spine? Why is it that I see every otherwise 


beautiful form disfigured with a hump? I suffered | 


| 
| 


some time in silent sympathy with the supposed | 
unfortunates ; but, upon inquiry, found out I might | 
have spared my regrets, as what I had supposed | 
an affliction was only a fashionable protuberance, | 
worn for ornament!! Shade of Addison, shall ] 
invoke thee to join the admirers of the bishop, and 
pay obeisance to our hump-backed Venuses '—or 
rather, wilt thou aid our Messenger in his endeg- 
vors to consign this odious excrescence of bran, 
wool or cotton, to oblivion—to the Lethe of the| 
party-colored hoods and immense head-dresses of 
Do you not think, Mr. Messen- 
ger, that we republicans ought to show ourselves | 


your own day? 


independent in small as well as great matters ?| 
Why should we imitate a ridiculous fashion, intro- 
duced by some deformed Parisian no doubt, who, 





to hide her own deformity, endeavored to pass it| 


for a beauty ; and, more successful than the fox in 
the fable who had lost his tail, succeeded in the ri- 
diculous imposition? Should we not be indepen- 
‘ dent enough at least to reject whatever is unnatu- 
ral, indelicate, or preposterous? [ hope you will 
not consider this matter too trifling to be noticed. 
A good author has said, that “ nothing is beneath 
the notice of a great man.” And surely the follies 
of the age in which we live call upon us to lift our 
voice against them. And I know you will unite 
with me in ardently hoping, that if nature, purity, 
and simplicity should be banished from all the 
world beside, they may ever find an abiding place 
among the females of our own Virginia. 
’ Your constant reader, 
Exviza *****, 


CASTLES IN THE AIR. 


A pleasing land of Drowsyhead it was 


Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye, 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 
Forever flushing round a summer sky.— J’homson. 


In yonder clouds by sunset gilt, 
I, mimic castles see: 
How like the castles that were built 


In air—by me, by me. 


For soon they fade and puss away, 
Bereft, bright sun! of thee; 

And mine, alas, how toppled they ! 
Crumbling—round me, round me. 
On bank reclin’d, with half-shut eyes, 

I'd set my fancy free, 
And by my magic wand would rise, 


Bright domes,—like ye! like ye! 
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What wanted I with those bright domes ’ 
And who their Queen should be 
For whom rose up those sparkling homes ? 


Lov’d one '—for thee, for thee. 


A king I reign’d in fairy land, 
*Midst revelry aad glee,— 
Who struck the sceptre from my hand 
The lov’d '—’twas she, ’twas she. 
She broke the magie wand I own’'d ; 
Disdain’d my Queen to be; 
And ever since, there sits enthron’d 


Despair—in me, in me. 


Rich sunsets! now, it wakes a pang- 
Deep pang, to gaze on ye— 
Your gorgeousness but serves to hang 


Dark clouds -o’er! ie, o'er me. 


The lights that lighted up my domes, 
Dark eyes that flashed on me, 


Are turn’d away, and oh sweet Lomes 


1 


Farewell '—to ve , to ye! 


Notices of New Works. 


Tae Works or Lorp Bouincproke. With a Life pre- 


pared expressly for this edition, containing additional in 
formation relative to his Personal and Public Character. 


Philadelphia: Carey & Hart—4 vols. 8vo; 1841. 


Lord Bolingbroke is one of those characters on whom it 


is difficult to pass a right judgment, because their lives ad- 
dress the imagination rather than the reason, and, carrying 
the fancy by storm, stifle to some extent that still small 


voice, which deals out its silent condemnation on all talent 
which is prostituted to unholy purposes, and all greatness 


which is reared on selfishness and crime He be] 


| that class of men, 


| [t is difficult to seize the ruling principles of } 


_ W hose breath 


agitation, and whose lift 
A storm whereon they ride.’ 


’ 


s conduct, 


lor to describe him in any other way than by antithesis. 
His character, when tested by any high standard of mo- 


i himself 


' " 
in which he lived. His 


rality, falls at once to the dust. He was singularly defi- 


cient in those qualities which generally inspire respect and 
esteem, and unfitted for any duties which required patience, 


And 


yet there is probably no man of his time who creates for 


prudence and virtue, rather than impulsive action. 


lf a stronger person il interest, or whose name hilsa 


larger spate 1n the political and literary history of the age 


indeed, is a s 


<r ee | 





name, pell which 
calls up every thing which adorned, as well as every thing 
which rendered infamous, the Augustan age of English 
literature, and the no less Augustan age of English polities. 
As the patron, friend, and correspo! dent of Pope and 


Swift, he 


would ! 


} 
be ever familar to our memories, even if 


his own writings did not form so important a portion of the 
literature of his country, and his name oecupy painful ; 
t I 4 

preéminence in its political history. His reputation has 
ippears to be 


not increased with the lapse of time, and he 


one of those men whom boih moralist and 


termined never to forgive, and whose frailties 


ire 


storian are de- 


ever to 


be dragged from their dread 2bode, when any illustration is 
needed of the truth, that brilliant talents, accompanied by 
tyrant passions, ind unrestrained by moral prince nile, | ut 


j 


serve to inake misconduct more giaring, and cast but a fe- 


verish halo around an immoral life. 
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A key to Bolingbroke’s conduct may be found in the con- | 


sideration of the age in which he lived, and the defects of 
his early edueation. His family was of great wealth, high 
rank and noble name; and he appears on the first glance to 
have possessed every advantage for improvement, and every 
inducement to right action, which wealth, rank and enno- 
bling recollections of ancestry, could confer. He was en- 
dowed by nature with a mind of great and various powers, 
and a person of uncommon grace and beauty. But with all 
the qualities which adorn humanity, he had all the vices 
which degrade it. His passions were fierce and turbulent, 
and early panted for gratification ; were unrestrained either 
by proper parental care or religious principle; and in their 
uncontrolled indulgence, swe pt away every moral restraint, 
and passed every moral barrier. When very young he 
plunged into all kinds of criminal vice, with a vehemence 
which partook of frenzy. His great physical energies, thus 
early perverted, became curses rather than blessings. They 
ever conferred upon his acts a character of brilliant and 
reckless daring, but they produced in him that restlessness 
of spirit, and impatience of obstacles, which unfitted him 
for the course he afterwards pursued. In the gratification 
of his passions, however, he did not forget the cultivation 
of his mind, but acquired large stores of knowledge, which 
a tenacious memory ever enabled him to retain—and early 


manifested great depth, and subtlety of thought, power of 


observation, and fineness of fancy. After completing his 
education, he began at once a career of profligacy. He ap- 
peared to be imbued with an ambition to excel his asso- 
clates in every thing which then betokened the man of 
spirit. The same thirst for distinction, which led him af- 
terwards into political life to win fame and power, now im- 
pelled him into a course of libertinism to procure the praise 
of the brainless and godless profligates, who constituted 
the genteel society of his time. 

The age in which Bolingbroke lived, was in every way 
uncaleulated to rear character on any noble foundation. 
It was a selfish and corrupt age, deficient in faith, and al- 
most destitute of enthusiasm. The moral pestilence gene- 
rated in the court of the second Charies—a pestilence more 
deadly and Jasting in its influence than the plague which 
desolated his capital—did not disappear with the death of 


that monarch, but swept far and wide into succeeding 


reigns. Public and private morals coutinued at a low ebb. | 


It was a time when the spotless ermine of too many judges 
was but an inapt type of the venal hearts which beat be- 
neath it; when profligate politicians were impelled to action 
by every rootive but that of patriotism, and whose motto 
was, ‘“‘ rule or ruin ;” when the priests of religion too often 


disgraced their stations by meanness, insincerity, and base 


servility to power; and when authors gloated over impure | 


oe 


ideas, and pandered to licentious appetite. In the fashion- 


able literature of the reign of Anne and George I, although | 


there are honorable exceptions, we find mental power in an 
unholy league with brutal passion, or accompanied with the 


vilest grossness of thought and expression, The pure spirit 


of poesy is reflected from the writings of many of the first | 


bards of the time, as we sometimes see the glorious stars 
and blue vault of Heaven mirrored in a muddy pool. 
Some who have taken the name of poets, were absolutely 


beastly in their coarseness, and among these we are afraid | 


we must rank Swift. In this society Bolingbroke lived, 


and moved, and had his being. It is his high praise that he | 


added not to its licentious literature. In the polities of the 


time he took a prominent part, and was raised to a high | 


station in the government. Of bis conduct while in power, 
and the dark suspicions which rest upon his politieal life, 
we shall say but little. He staked life, fortune, and repu- 


tation on the hazard of the political die, in one of the | 


stormiest periods of English politics, with the axe gleaming 


before his eyes, and hunted step by step in his course by 


[Juxy, 


a vindictive opposition. His political path was illuminated 
by the flashes of an eloquence which has never been ex- 

1] 
i 


celled for the union of brilliancy, force, and vehement pas- 


} . : : 
| Sion. Lord Brougham remarks, “ there may have been 
| more measure and matured power in Pitt—more fire in the 


more intense reasoning in Fox—more deep-toned declama- 
tion in passages of Sheridan—more learned imagery in 
Burke—more wit and humor in Canning ;— but, as a whole, 
and taking in all rhetorical gifts, and all the orator’s accom- 


or bursts of Chatham—more unbridled vehemence— 
| plishments, no one, perhaps hardly the union of several of 
ithem, can match what we are taught by tradition to admire 
in Bolingbroke’s spoken eloquence, and what the study of 
his works makes us easily believe to be true.” Every one 
is aware that Bolingbroke’s political life ended in defeat, 


attainder and disgrace, and that the latter portion of his 


days was passed in retirement. 
Bolingbroke’s writings take a deservedly high rank in the 


classical literature of Ex 


gland, and the appearance amongst 
us of a beautiful edition of his works, is to be hailed as a 
sign of an improvement in public taste. We trust that they 


| will meet with an extensive circulation, and many readers. 
The intellectual wealth everywhere lavished throughout 
Bolingbroke’s works, makes them an invaluable study to 
the scholar. The rare excellence of his style cannot be too 
much commende.l. Direct, nervous, harmonious, burning 


with energy, and overflowing with all the charms of rhe- 


toric, it imparts interest to every thing it touches, and sel- 
dom fails to give delight. Bolingbroke ever expresses his 


ideas with clearness and force. His thoughts appear to 


flow from his mind as easily as rays of light from the sun. 
| He speaks right to the reader’s soul, and infuses into him 


the feelings which animate his own breast. We would 


recommend his writings to all who wish to obtain a mastery 


over the resources of our language, and to write in such a 

way as to make others feel that they are in earnest. 
PownHatan; A METRICAL RoMANCE, IN SEVEN Cantos. 
By Seba Smith. New-York: Harper & Brothers; 1841. 





Mr. and Mrs. Seba Smith are well-known to our readers; 


ithe former hy his Jack Downing letters, and the latter by 


numerous graceful productions, both in prose and verse. 


The April number of the Messenger contained a beautiful 
| id P ‘ } ryt 
specimen of the lady’s poctical abilities, entitled ‘* The 


Acorn,” which has deservedly attracted the favorable no- 


tice of the press. Mr. Smith is the author of several popu- 
lar lyries, which are to be found in more than one collection 
of American poetry. He also with justice claims the honor 


of being the original Jack Downing, whose characteristic 


comments on men and things created no litthe amusement 
| from Maine to Georgia, to say nothing of the other side of 
ithe Atlantic. The amiable qualities and moral excellence 
| which distinguish these writers in private life, and the use- 
ful and pure nature of their productions, render them, like 
| William and Mary Howitt, in England, truly valuable meim- 
i bers of the literary corps. In the present elaborate effort 
| of Seba Smith, we are happy to recognize the same good- 


ness of purpose and benevolent spirit, which belong both to 


presses 


} cow : , 
man and the author. He dedicates his work to 1 
| -- 


! 
] wy ee Sy a ih. 
young people of the nited States—and ex , in the 
| preface, a desire to be read and appreciated by common 


| ye aders. In accordance with these feelings, he has por- 
trayed the character and hfe of Powhatan, in language 
marked by simplicity and clearness. He calls his produc- 


tion, very properly, a Metrical Romance. The sulbjeet is 


- , ai 
one of the most interesting in the annals of Indian Iite. It 
;is emphatically a national theme. Mr. Smith deserves 


vreat credit for having boldly seized a local topie and fa- 
miliar tradition. It was foreign to his purpose to decorate 


such a story with high-wrought diction and splendid ima- 


gery. He has adhered rather with an historian’s fidelity te 
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fact. The simple circumstance of the arrival of the English | 
on the shores of Virginia—their struggles with the aborigi- | 
nes—the heroic tenderness of Pocahontas—the gradual 


overthrow of the forest-king;—these, and the attendant 


scenes, have in themselves a romantic interest which no 
art can rival. Powhatan considered as a piece of versified 
composition, is remarkably well sustained. The author's 
plan is successfully carried out. To those who sympathize 
in his purpose, the volume will prove very attractive. It 
is not a style calculated to please all tastes. Perhaps it 
would have been more generally admired some years ago, 
when simplicity in literature was more in vogue. We 
trust it will be attentively perused with reference to its 
intrinsic merits. The reader cannot then fail to admire 
many passages of harmonious diction, felicitous description, 
and winning narrative. Parents who would initiate their 
children into a striking portion of our colonial history, set 





forth in musical verse, and yet in language perfectly intel- 
ligible, would do well to put into their hands a copyof| 
Powhatan. We predict it will hold the youngsters from | 
their play, according to the author's motto. We annex a 
few specimens of the work, which is very handsomely exe- 
cuted, and most cordially wish Mr. Smith in this and every 
enterprise, the success he so richly deserves. 

In a future number of the Messenger, we design giving a 
more full and elaborate notice of Powhatan, than we could 
find room for in the present issue. 


The change wrought in the wilderness by the early set- 
tlers, is thus described: 


‘* Now crack’d the woodman’s axe full loud, 
And fast the sturdy forest bowed : 

Tall trees, that waved like fields of grain, 
Came crackling, crashing to the plain ; 
Their green leaves faded in the sun, 

And flashing fires across them run ; 

And openings spread, and fields were cleared 
And rustic huts and cabins reared. 

A picket fort by the river side 

The battle-axe and bow defied ; 

And the mingled hum of the busy throng 
Echoed the hills and woods along, 

And joyous shoutings, wild and free, 

Rose from the infant colony.” 


Here is a charming glimpse of the heroine : 


‘Forth in her airy summer dress, 

With footsteps light and echoless, 
All-unperceived she left the cell, 

By servant, sire, or sentinel. 

In such divine apparel seemed 

That lovely night, you would have deemed 
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Twelve suns ago she fell asleep, 

And she never woke again ; 

And thou wast then too young to weep, 
Or to share thy father’s pain. 

But wouldst thou know thy mother’s look, 
When her form was young and fair, 
Look down upon the tranquil brook, 
And thou'lt see her picture there. 

For her own bright locks of flowing jet 
Are over thy shoulders hung; 

In thy face her loving eyes are set, 
And her music is on thy tongue 

* * » * 

And | am an aged sapless tree, 

That soon inust fall to the plain ; 

And then shall my spirit, light and free, 
Rejoin thy mother again 

‘And thou, my child’—But here a sigh 
Had reached the aged chieftain’s ear ; 
He turn’d, and lo, his daughier’s eye 
Was beaming through a trembling tear, 
And she was looking in his face 

With such a tender, earnest grace, 
The monarch clasp'’d her to his side, 
And thus her childish lips replied. 


‘Oh, do not say thou must be gone, 

And leave thy daughter here alone, 

Like some poor solitary bird, 

To live unseen and mourn unheard. 

Who will be left for me to love? 

And who will lead me threugh the grove ? 
And when sweet, fresh-blown flowers I find, 
Around whose brow shall they be twined? 
And who, when evening comes along, 
Will sit and hear my evening song, 

And smile, and praise the simple strain, 
And kiss my cheek and smile again? 

“he sun would never more be bright, 
Joyless would pass the darksome night, 
The merry groves and murmuring stream 
Would al! so sad and lonely seem, 

That I could here no longer stay, 
And thou in the spirit-land away.’ ’ 

[NCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN CenTRAL AMERICA, CHIAPAS, 
AND YucaTaNn. By John L. Stephens, Author of ‘ Inci- 
dents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petra, and the Holy 
Land.’ In two volumes. pp. 898. New-York: Harper 
& Brothers—1841. 


*‘ Incidents of Travel” in these countries, are the sub- 


jects of the new volumes by Mr. Stephens, just published 








It had its bridal vesture on 

To wait and wed the coming dawn. 

Its moonlight robe flow’d rich and free, 
Thick set with star-embroidery, 

And round the earth and o’er the sky 
Hung like a garb of Deity. 

The pageant of that glorious night 
Might well be gazed on with delight, 
But still the loveliest object there 
Was that lone maiden, young and fair, 
Gliding abroad at such an hour 

By forest tree and summer bower.” 


1 


An interview between Powhatan and his daughter is 
well drawn: 
“© «Come hither, child, the monarch, said, 
And set thee down by me, 
And I'll tell thee of thy mother dead, 
Fair sprout of that parent tree. 





| by Harper & Brothers; and glorious volumes they are. 


| In his first work, Mr. Stephens had only in part the advan- 
\tage of breaking new ground; in this, his ground is alto- 
| gether new: and while the materials it afforded him were 
las rich and various as Egypt or Arabia could yield, he ex- 
| hibits in his use of them, the same adventurous spirit, and 
| the same originality and raciness of style, that placed him, 
on his first appearance before the public, at once high upon 
the list of popular writers. Whether in narrating his per- 


sonal adventures, depicting the manners and customs of 


the people among whom he journeyed, describing the re- 
| markable volcanoes and other natural wonders of the coun- 
| try, or presenting in all their strange details the extraordi- 
nary ruins which it has been the privilege of so few to visit; 
and the vague accounts of which, that have before reached 
lus, have so strongly aroused our curiosity, he exhibits in 
their highest perfection the attributes of the successful and 
skilful tourist—close observation, judicious comment, ad- 


‘mirable descriptive powers, and withal a most delightful 
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vein of quaint but quiet humor. The engravings with which 


his work is illustrated—some eighty or ninety in number— | 
are superb; wonderfully beautiful in subject, and perfect in | 


execution. 
has never before issued from the press in this country,— 


and we heartily recommend it to our readers. 


THe Procress oF Democracy; illustrated in the His- 
tory of Gaul and France. By Alexandre Dumas. Trans- 


lated by an American. New-York: J. & H.G. Lang- | 


ley ; 1841. 


This is a remarkable book. Its author—one of the ablest | 


and most popular of contemporary French writers—is a 
thorough-going republican; and he has written this work to 
illustrate and recommend his own political views. 

For this purpose, he has taken up the history of his na- 
tive country, from its first settlement under Cesar, B. C. 


51, down to the accession of Philip de Valois in 1328 ; and | 


in transcribing and adapting to his purpose so much of his 
country’s annals, he has shown himself to be one of the 
most accomplished historians of the day. Indeed, we do 
not believe that any other history can be named, which in 
a brief comp iss conveys sO much information in so ple ising 
a style. The narrative is direct, methodical and dramatic ; 
as much so as if the facts were invented for the occasion ; 


and the copious foot-notes, while they verify the correct- 


ness of the details, evince the author’s great research and 


discrimination. ‘These notes, in fact, are a sort of “ Ele- | 


gant Extracts” from the old writers, and in themselves 
greatly enhance the value of the work. 

We were very much struck with the felicitous adap- 
tion of the historical facts to the writer’s political theory: 
and, indeed, the coincidence between the two is so perfect 
and so uniform—the theory grows so naturally from the 
facts, and the facts so perfectly sustain the theory—that, 
without the aid of argument, Dumas’ positions are demon- 
strated and established. We have never before seen a case 


P l | 
more perfectly made out, and the author may well congratu- 


late himself on the rare achievement of having advocated 
his political principles in a work which is unanswerable. 


In the last portion of the book (which Dumas himself | 


calls the Epilogue, but which the translator designates as 


the conclusion,) the writer sums up the precedent history, | 
~ | 
takes a rapid glance of the country down to the present | 


day, and states his conviction that Louis Philippe will 
prove the last King. We are not prepared to endorse his 
predictions, though they may very possibly happen to be pro- 


phetic ; and although we are satisfied that his theory as to | 


past events is, as we have already remarked, unanswerably 


established: but we may safely say of this “ Conclusion,” | 


that it is one of the most brilliant specimens of argument, 


*.J } 
both as to logic and style, that we have ever met with in 


any language. 

We regard ‘“* The Progress of Democracy” in its English 
dress, as a great and valuable accession to our literature. 
As a history it is unrivalled, for it conveys the essential 
names, dates and facts in such a form, that the reader must 
remember them; and that can be predicated of very few his- 
tories that we have ever seen. As an exposition of the 
political rights and duties of the people, it is unrivalled for 
its clearness of reasoning and aptness of illustration ; every 
body will understand it, and every body will be convinced 


by it. As a whole, therefore, it should find a place in | 


every private and public library, and a reader in every 
family, throughout the land. 

In a literary point of view, “ The Progress of Democracy” 
is a masterly production. It abounds with striking com- 
ments, profound reflections, and matchless imagery. We 
regard the concluding paragraphs of the Second Part of the 
book (where the author considers the alleged dismember- 


We venture to say, that such a book of travels | 


[Jury, 


| ment of the Empire of Charlemagne) as one of the most 
brilliant passages ever penned. It has already been exten- 
sively quoted, and is itself worth the price charged for the 
volume. As to the merits of the translation, we but echo 
| the opinions of the whole press, in pronouncing it a most 
finished performance. It presents with singular fidelity, 
the very spirit and tone of the author, in ‘ English unde- 
filed.’ 


‘PantoLtocy, or A Systematic Survey or Human 

KNOWLEDGE; Proposing a Classification of all its 
Branches, and Illustrating their History, Relations, Uses, 
| and Objects ; with a Synopsis of their Leading Facts and 
Principles, and a Select Catalogue of Books on all Sub- 
jects, suitabte fora Cabinet Library ; the whole designed 
|} asa Guide to Study for Advanced Students, in Colleges, 
Academies, and Schools ; and as a Popular Directory in 
By Roswell Park, 
A. M., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry 


Literature, Science, and the Arts. 


| inthe University of Pennsylvania, and Mem. Am. Phil. ' \ 
Society.” Philadelphia: Hogan and Thompson, 34 North 


Fourth Street—1841. 


We welcome a work covering the ground embraced in this 


| title, as a desideratum in our Literature. We have many 
| Encyclopedias, and books of a similar character, but none 
which gives a systematic classification of human know- 
ledge, and at the same time applies it practically to the in- 
formation which it classifies. Even those works which 
profess to give a complete view of this universal subject, 
| have in most cases, a long train of miscellanies, which 
| might, with due study, be referred to their proper places in 
the system. We want a thorough synopsis of human know- 
ledge, on a plan so simple that every well informed reader 
may be able to profit Ly it in arranging and digesting the 
information which he seeks, or possesses. The spirit of 
the present age tends to diffusiveness and universality ; 
| and the farmer at his plough, or the mechanic in his work- 
| Shop, enjoys reflections and speculations which the ancient j 
| philosophers might have been proud to entertain. It is right 

|that our self-governing citizens, who control the destinies 





| of a great nation, should think for themselves, and extend 
their thoughts beyond the every-day concerns of life ; though 
these, of course, are not to be neglected. It is well that 
they should survey the wide field of human research, and 
study the relations of mind and matter, the laws of the 
spiritual and material world. Many there are, however, 
who have made but little progress in this instructive sur- 
vey, for the want of proper guides and assistance, in a re- 
gion so extensive, which they have never been taught to 
explore. To such readers especially, and to all who have 


not become familiar with the great outlines of knowledge, 


this work will be of essential service, in directing their 
course, and heightening the pleasure of their intellectual 
|excursions. Its plan, is first to explain the objects, sources, 
and best classification of human knowledge ; and then to 
take up the branches in succession, and give such leading 
ideas of each one, as will be serviceable to those who are 


| unable to study it more thoroughly, while they wil! form an 





easy introduction to the subject for those who design to pur- 
sue it more extensively. Thé@ collocation of the branches, 


will, in most cases, show their relations and dependencies, 


and thus serve an important purpose ; while the sole ad- 


: bp ay 
vantage of an alphabetical arrangement is supplied bya full 
alphabetical index, at the close of the work. The volume 


is illustrated by a number of engravings; and the frontis- 


piece presents the whole classification in the form of a tree, 
- Ce lL +} jinn P 
| the branches of which are inscribed with the names of the 
- r } “.) ’ 
| branches of knowledge. We are pleased with the sym- 
r . es 
j oecience, and the Arts, Into four creat 


metrical distribution of the various subjects of Literat ire, 
rovinces, sixteen 


departments, and about eighty branches,—an arrangement 
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so easily remembered,—especially as it seems to result from | troduced into many of the best schools of Great Britain; 


natural, practical, and well recognized divisions of the sub- 
jects, without doing violence to establish views of the ge- 


The value of the work is greatly 


nealogy of the sciences. 
enhanced by the select list of books on every subject of 
human knowledge, embracing upwards of fifteen hundred | 
works, of the choicest literature, arranged in the order of 
subjects, as the branches are in the preceding parts of the 
volume, 


INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF EUROPE IN THE 
FirTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, AND SEVENTEENTH CENTU-| 
RIES. By Henry Hallam, F. R. S. A. New-York: 
Harpers and Brothers; 1841. 


This is an exceedingly interesting and able work. Mr. 
Hallam, indeed, is so well known as an elegant and pro-| 
found writer, that little need be said to recommend a pro-| 
His View of the State of Europe pu | 
ring the Middle Ages, has probably been more extensively | 


duction from his pen. 


read than any other recent work of a high literary character ; | 
} 


nor is the work before us at all inferior to it. It is distin- 


guished by the same depth of thought, the same extent of | 
learning, the same elegance of style, and the same profound | 
and original views. In noticing the various literary and | 
scientific productions of the three centuries that followed the | 
revival of learning, the causes which accelerated or retarded | 
its progress, &c., Mr. Hallam has presented us with a| 
complete history of the human mind during that most in- | 
teresting period. The value of such a work will be fully | 
appreciated, if we consider, that it is increase of knowledge | 
which has given an impulse to all the movements of society, | 
and has acted, and is destined to act, with more power than | 
every thing else upon all its institutions. ‘These volumes | 
cannot fail of interesting every class of readers, as there is 
no intelligent person but must be gratified to trace the pro- 


gress of the human mind through its successive stages of! 


advancement 

THe Martyrs orf SCIENCE, OR THE LIVEs oF GALILEO, 
TycHo Brake AND KeEepLer. By Sir David Brewster, 
F. R.S. A. vol. 130 Family Library ; 1841. 


The publication of a book in the Messrs. Harpers’ Fami- 
ly Library, is no unsatisfactory evidence, of itself, that the 
book is a good one. Great care is evidently taken, in ma- 


king their selections for this object. These Lives of the 


| manners and customs, &c. Ke. 


while in this country they promise to supersede all others 

4 Classical Dictionary, more comprehe nsive and iccu 
rate than that of Lempriere, and that should be free from 
the defects generally of that work, has been greatly needed ; 
nor could its preparation have fallen into better hands. 
This new work will prove invaluable to the classical stu- 
dent, from the many improvements that have been intro- 
duced into it, and from the vast amount of additional infor- 
mation it contains, derived from the ample stores of Get 
The 
learned author has, indeed, shown astonishing industry in 


man Literature, and the reports of modern travellers. 


the collection of facts; he has left nothing unexplored, and 


| his pages may be said to furnish a complete picture of the 


Ancient World, in regard to its geography, history, arts, 
[t is not our design to en 
It has 
been extensively noticed by the press, and ia terms of the 


ter into a critical examination of this great work. 
highest praise. A very substantial evidence of its merits 
is, that though but a few weeks have elapsed since its pub- 
lication, a second edition is already called for 


r 


Tue Poetry anp History or Wyomine. New-York 
and London— Wiley and Putnam—1841. 

This is an elegant volume, illustrated with several cuts, 
and printed in very neat style. It contains Campbell's cele 
brated poem—Gertrude of Wyoming; a memoir of the au- 
thor, by Washington Irving, and a History of Wyoming by 
William L. Stone. To the latter gentleman the reading 
public are under large obligations for having rescued from 
oblivion so valuable a portion of American aboriginal his- 
tory. In the present instance, he has given us a full de- 
scription of the celebrated valley of Wyoming, corrected 
many false impressions, particularly as regards the charac- 
ter of Brandt, derived from Campbell’s poem, and furnished 
a complete historical sketch of Wyoming from its discovery 
to the present century. Of the importance of such contri- 
butions to our literature, it is unnecessary to speak, and the 
names of the authors on the title-page of this volume, are 
guarantees of its excellence in point of style and influence. 
Tue Poretican Works or Sik Waiter Scott—Com- 

plete—vols land2. Lire or Sir Waiter Scorr. By 

J.G. Lockhart—vol.1. New-York—Charles 8S. Francis ; 

1841. 





three distinguished men who were the founders of modern 
astronomical science, we have read with great interest. 


Strange to say, they were persecuted and abused for pre-| 


suming to make known the true system of the universe— 
such was the bigotry and ignorance of the times in which 
they lived. This work presents us with a view of the la- 


bors and discoveries of these great men; it is full of inci-| 


dent, beautifully written, and no less entertaining than 
instructive. 
ANTHON’s CLassical, Dictionary. New-York—Har- 
per and Brothers; 1841. 
Perhaps no scholar of the present day has done so much 
for the promotion of classical learning as Dr. Anthon. He 
has studied the great authors of antiquity with profound at- 


tention, and to his familiarity with their writings, he unites | 
a delicate taste, and an accurate and discrinfinating judg-| 


ment. 
his chosen field of literature, and possesses that persever- 
ing application without which nothing great can be accom- 
plished. 
abundant evidence; and that his erudition and talents are 


He is animated, too, by a rare enthusiasm in this! 


That he is a most laborious student we have’! 


It is generally conceded that the most desirable edition of 
the Waverley Novels, published in this country, is that is- 
|sued by Samuel H. Parker, of Boston, at the cheap rate of 
| twenty-five cents a volume. In point of typography, paper 


| 


and correctness, these books have received the warm enco- 


miums of the press and the large patronage of the public. 
| We may add that the neat paper-binding in which they ap- 


| pear, is another recommendation. It renders the volumes 


| convenient for immediate use, and enables the purchaser to 
| renew the covers, in a more substantial form, according to 


| his taste. This method is very common on the continent, 


por is there universally approved. We are happy to per- 
ceive that C. S. Francis of New-York, has commenced the 
publication of Sir Walter Scott’s Poems and the Life, by 
| Lockhart—in a style corresponding with Parker’s edition of 
| the novels. This will supply the community with a com- 
plete series of Scott’s works, including the admirable me- 
moir by his son-in-law, at an economical rate, and in a 
most convenient form. It is superfluous to enlarge upon 


They rank 


among the standard productions of modern literature. Our 


the merits of the volumes mentioned above. 


object has been to call the attention of our readers to the 
enterprise of Mr. Francis, and to counsel those who do not 


duly appreciated abroad as well as at home, is shown by the| possess all the works of the Great Unknown, to supply 


fact, that his elementary books for classical study are in-' themselves with this beautiful, cheap, and complete edition, 
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Moore's Epicurean. New-York—C. S. Francis—1841. 


This delightful tale, DY Thomas Moore, has been long out 
of print in this country. ‘The present edition supplies a 
want long felt by the reading public, and is executed with 
much elegance. ‘The price, also, is very reasonable. The 
same publisher has just issued Alda, the Captive, a tale of 
the Karly Christians, by Agnes Strickland. He has in press, 


‘Scenes in Judea,’ by the author of Letters from Palmyra. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Among the works announced as in preparation, we ob- 


serve “THE Poets anp Poetry or America,” by Rufus | 
W.Griswold. It will be published in the « nsuing autumn, | 


by Carey & Hart, of Philadelphia, and will probably be 
one of the most splendid specimens of typography ever is- 


sued by that well-known house. It is to make one large | 


octavo volume, in the style of Murray’s last London edition 


of the writings of Byron. Its contents will consist of se-| 


lections from some fi\\y or sixty authors, with biographical 
and eritical notices by Mr. Griswold, whose fine taste and 
unequalled knowledge of every thing relating to American 
literature, peculiarly qualify him for the task. 

It is an erroneous belief that there is in America a dearth 
of materiel for a book of this description, that shall 
nently honorable to our literary character. Though we 
have no particular acquaintance with the subject, we ven- 
ture to give the names of a few poets, of whom any nation 
might well be proud. In the North are Bryant, Dana, Per- 
cival, Longfellow, Sprague, Holmes, Pierpont, Henry Ware, 
Halleck, Benjamin, Street, Whittier, Willis, Hoffman, Pea- 
body, McLellen, Sargent, Seba Smith, Mrs. Sigourney, 
Mrs. Seba Smith, Miss Gould, ‘ Maria del Occidente’ and 
others, who are yet living, and the departed Brainard, 
Sands, Drake, Wilcox, Clarke, Brooks and Hillhouse. 
In the South and West we have Wilde, Simms, Pike, 
Gallagher, Prentice, Dinnies, Welby, (the “Amelia” of 
the Louisville Journal,) Flint, Thomas, and the late Pinck- 
ney, Harney, and a great number beside; all of whom 
have written enduring poetry. We have mentioned these 
few names in the order in which they occurred to us, and 
with no intention to arrange them according to their rank. 
We might easily add many to the list, whose claims to be 
regarded as genuine poets none will deny ; but we have 
given enough to show that Mr. Griswold cannot for want of 
materiel fail to produce a work that shall be creditable to 
the national character. From our knowledge of his abili- 
ties, we are confident that the labor could not have been as- 
signed to more competent hands. We shall look with 
anxiety for the appearance of the volume. 

We perceive that Ricnakp H. Dana, of Boston, is pre- 
paring for the press a new edition of his Poems and Prose 
Writings. Few Americans stand higher in the estimation 
of the literary world, than the author of “‘ The Buccaneers.” 
The forthcoming edition of his works will, it is understood, 
be in two octavo volumes. 

PrRoFEssOR LONGFELLOW, whose admirable “ Voices of 
the Night,” have passed to a sixth edition within a year 
and a-half, has nearly ready for the press a tragedy, founded 
on an incident in the history of Spain. We presume it 
will be produced at one of the principal theatres before it is 
published. 

Mr. Prescott, the author of “ Ferdinand and Isabella,” 


the first historical work yet written by an American, has 


been for about two years engaged in writing a “ History of 
the Discovery and Conquest of Mexico.” ‘The completion 
of the work has been retarded by the author’s blindness. 
which has made necessary the tedious and unsatisfattory 
service of an ama@nuensis. It is probable that it will be 
published in 1842. It will make three large octavo volumes. 
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, Wittriam L. Stone, Editor of the New-York Commer- 
cial Advertiser, has in press a Life of Red Jacket, the 
celebrated Indian Chief. Mr. Stone’s Life of Thayenda- 
| nega, or Joseph Brandt, won for him an enviable reputa- 
\tion in the historical department of American literature. 
The Life of Red Jacket will be no less distinguished for 
| research, ability and interesi. It will appear in one large 
loctavo volume, with illustrations, in the early part of au- 
} burn. 
Mr. Espy, the well known meteorologist, is superintend- 
| ing at Boston the publication of a large work on his Theory 


of Storms, in which, among other matters, will be incorpo- 


|rated a report on the subject read before the Institute of 
France. 

Hon. JoserpH Story is preparing for the press Commen- 
taries on the Law ot Evidence. 


| Georce Bancrort is industriously engaged on a con- 


tinuation of his History of the United States. His fourth 
volume will be published in the autumn of next year. 

Mr. GreENE, our Consul at Rome, has nearly completed 
his History of Italy. 

Tue Ports or America. Edited by John Keese. We 


take great pleasure in announcing a second series of this 


splendid work. It will appear very soon, and when we 


| say that it outrivals the first volume, our readers may anti- 
cipate a rare treat both for the eye, the intellect and the 
|heart. The first specimen of The Poets of America 1l- 
lustrated by one of her Painters,” has met with a degree of 
encouragement, unanticipated by the most sanguine friends 


of the enterprise. To supply the public demand, it was 


soon found necessarv to increase the second edition, until 
the issues amounted to five thousand copies. When we 
| consider the state of the times and the expense necessarily 


attending such a publication, this is a remarkable evidence 


of the growing taste among us for works of an elegant and 


highly intellectual character. Several hundred copies were 
| sold in London, where the typographical and artistical mer- 
its of the volume, as well as its poetical beauties, were cor- 
| dially appreciated. We have in these facts a striking in- 
stance of what may be accomplished by the union of lite- 


| rary sympathy with business tact onthe part of a publisher. 
| Mr. Keese is one of the most active members of the trade 
| in New-York. He is a warm lover of poetry and poets, and 
‘the personal friend of most of our distinguished bards. 
| Under the influence of such feelings, he undertook to dis- 
| play the gems of our poetical literature in a style worthy of 
| their claims. An intelligent and enterprising spirit, and a 
| native taste for the art, enabled him successfully to accom- 
plish his design. The volume proved highly creditable to 
| his discrimination as a compiler, and his skill as a pub- 
lisher; and he has been induced to repeat the experiment. 
| Asa selection, the new volume will be found fully eyual, 
if not superior, to its predecessor. The poems admirably re- 
| present the characteristics of their several authors. Those 
| who were but slightly represented before, for want of space, 
| here shine in their just proportions ; while many, acciden- 
|tally omitted, now receive justice. The illustrations by 
| Chapman and Croome are truly beautiful. There is a su- 
| perior delicacy and grace about them, and the whole arrange- 
|ment will be found a decided improvement. We had the 
pleasure, a few days since, of inspecting some specimens 
of these charming designs; and among them, were highly 
| delighted with those intended to illustrate ‘The Fountain,’ 
| one of Bryant’s finest efforts ; a sonnet to ‘ Spring, by Geo: 
| Hill; Miss Lucy Hooper’s spirited poem of ‘ Oseola ;’ Mrs. 
Embury’s “ Death of the Duke of Reitchstad;” Charles 
| Sprague’s “ Brothers,” &c. ‘This volume will, undoubt- 
| edly, take the lead of the Annuals for 1842, and constitute 
|a permanent ornament of the centre-table and the favorite 
| fireside companion, in every American dwelling, where the 
love of the beautiful is cherised. 


